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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Pumlgattng Oitnis for Red Scala. 

The attention of the Horticultural Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture was recently directed to the appearance of red scale in 
citrus trees in the Gawler district. At the request of a number of 
local commercial growers, the departmental fumigating plant wa, 
operated there during the week for the purpose of suppressing the 
pest. This plant was established 11 years ago, and has been in en^. 
tinuous work since. During the past year it has been engagei! tiiin. 
cipally in the suburban areas and the Salisbury orangeries. Somr 
23,000 trees have been treated during the past 12 months, and it has 
been amply demonstrated that the use of hydro-cyanic acid ga.s is a 
satisfactory means of controlling an otherwise very destructive pw 
of the citrus family. In the course of the Fruitgrowers’ Coiifeivnen 
held in Melbourne recently, at which delegates from all States of the 
Commonwealth attended, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. (Jeo 
(^uinn), by request, delivered an address dealing with the operationii 
of the fumigating plant in South Australia. As a result of this 
officer’s explauation of the system in operation in this State, giowrrs 
and officials interested in the production of citrus fruits in Western 
Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland expressed their inten- 
tions of endeavoring to have established in their respective States a 
similar organisation and plant for the control of red scale. 


Minnipa Experimental Farm. 

The report of the 1922-23 harvest at the Government Experimental 
Farm, Minnipa, has been made available by the Department of Agri- 
culture, This particular farm is situated 158 miles north of Port 
Lincoln, on the Port Lincoln to Cape Thevenard line of railway. It 
is faiily centrally placed in relation to the whole of Eyre Peninsula, 
and it is the point from which departmental activities in agiicnltiiral 
matters on that vast stretch of arable land will proceed. The greater 
part of the farm will be arable when the natural growth is removnl, 
It consists of soils varying froin light-colored, light-textuved siimls. 
carrying broombush and porcupine, to heavy calcareous soils with a 
tendency to run together and set hard. The bulk of this land is 
between these two extremes, and consists of calcareous soils of medium 
texture, carrying, naturally, big mallees, and large bushes as an under- 
growth. The land which has been used for cultivation 011 tins tara 
has been grabbed, and so freed practically of all stumps and roota 
At the present time there are approximately 1,200 acres 
cleared, and additions are being made to this annually. The ram a 
for the year was lO.OTin., and the useful rain, namely, that winch w 
during the period April-November, 7.36in. Both . 

below the corresponding averages for the period 1915-2^, na ■ 
15.34in. and Il.Tlin. The area cropped was 647.74 acres, made p 
139.42 acres fallowed land, 11.04 acres of grass land, 30 acres ol stu 
land, and 467.28 acres of new land. For hay 112.19 acres . 
for a return of 147 tons, the average yield per acre m i 
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1 ton 6 ct^. 231b^ The area of wheat reaped for erain wa^ 179 ni 
acres, whi(A yidded 7,234bush, 361bs., an average of Ibbush ■ 201bs 
acre, _ For the_perrod 1916-22 the average 


per 


i,een,19buj 181b. Of oats, 25.04 

vicldmg 39Sbush. Slbs an average of ISbush. 361bs per acre This 

‘he last seven years, 

„„nel,v 29bush Tibs. ; 33.63 acres of new land were under barley 
f,om which 682bush. 431bs. were haryested. The average yield oi 
barley for the year was ITbush. 161bs., as compared with the average 
yield ot 16bush. 121bs. per acre during the past six years- 3.3 acres 
sown to rye returned 46bush. Tibs., or an average of 13bush 481bs 
pei- acre. The experimental work conducted included plots designed 
to (letcrmiiie the effect of different quantities of seed per acre the 
effect of different manurial dressings, enllivation tests on new land 
and a test with high-grade and low-grade sufierphosphate. ' 


Market for Australian Products in the East. 

As a result of recommendations made to the Government by the 
State Advisory Council of Science and Industry, and also by a joint 
confei'onee of members of the Chamber of Commerce and Chamber of 
Mamifactures, a special committee was appointed to deal with the 
question of extending South Australian export markets in the East. 
This committee recommended, amon^t other things, that a Commercial 
.Agent should be appointed for a period of 12 months, for the purpose of 
mcouraging and developing trade between Soutli Australia and Eastern 
countries. The Commissioner appointed (Mr. A. A. Markwell) during 
1922 visited the main centres of Java, Sumatra (Straits Settlements), 
Federated Malay States, Burmah, and Calcutta. Ilis report “on the 
possibilities of trade in the Netherlaud East Indies. British Malaya, 
Bunnah,.and Calcutta,” has, under the authority of the Premier (Sir 
Henry Harwell, K.C.M.G., M.P.), been issued in Bulletin form. Copies 
can be secured from the Secretary, State Advisory Council of Science 
and Industry, Adelaide. 

Experimental Plots. 

Many of the problems associated with agriculture are such a.s can 
only be solved satisfactorily by local experiment. Of such a nature are 
the (ineslions of the most profitable type and quantity of fertiliser to 
apply to crops in a given district; the most suitable varieties of the 
diffei'cnt cereals to grow'; and the moat desirable crop rotation to adopt, 
b.’ipcriinental work designed to provide definite data on these matters 
is being conducted in different parts of the State by the Department 
of Agriculture, working in conjunction with the local Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau. From the point of view of the Department, this 
has been found generally satisfactory, and that it meets with the 
approval of farmers is evidenced by the following letter which has 
recently been received by the Department of Agriculture from the 
Chairman (Mr. 0. P. Jericho) and the Secretary (Mr. P. E. Parker) 
on behalf of the Butler Branch of the Agricultural Bureau: — “The 
Members of the Branch desire to thank the Department of Agriculture 
for the -good work they have done in this district by conducting the 
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experimental plots here. These, no doubt, have been a great benefit to 
most of the farmers, not only in onr Branch, but in our neighboring 
Branches, some of whom take a keen interest in the plots. We hop' 
that this work will bear a hundredfold fruit.” 


Agricultural Bureau Conference, New ^uth Wales. 

Annually for a period of over 34 years a State Conference of icpr,.. 
sentatives of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
has been held in Adelaide. This year a similar gathering has Iteeii 
instituted by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, whirl, 
has arranged for a Conference to be held at the Hawkesbury Agri. 
cultural College during the period June 18th-22nd. The New South 
Wales Government has paid the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus- 
tralia the compliment of inviting the Chairman of the Advisory Boar,] 
(Mr. W. S. Kelly) to attend and address this Conference. Mr, Kelly 
has accepted this invitation, and will shortly leave for Sydney for this 
purpose. 


South Australian Barley In England 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Geo. Wills & Co., Ltd., the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been able to secure, per the manager of that 
firm’s wool and produce department (Mr. D. Blyth), a report from 
barley merchants and maltsters in England on samples of 13 varieties 
of barley grow'n in South Australia. The barleys submitted for report 
included samples of grain grown from seed imported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the United Kingdom, France, and New 
Zealand last year, and also of the local Duckbill variety, The last- 
named, which is one of the most extensively grown barleys in 
South Australia, was reported on as being a good sample of Duckbill, 
hut it was pointed out that this class of barley was not much in favov 
in England. “It is very much like the flat type of home-grown 
barley,” the report stated. “For people who understand it, it gives 
quite fair results, but it is not popular in this country, and is only 
used by very few maltsters, and unless the yield per acre is particu- 
larly favorable to the Australian farmers, it will probably not pay to 
grow this class of grain on a large Acalc, because it will always sell in 
the United Kingdom at a discount when compared with, barleys of I lie 
Chevalier type.” In connection with this sample of Duckbill, one ot 
the authorities to whom it was submitted remarked that it was quite 
exceptional to obtain that variety .so well grown, and that the season s 
quality was better than that of previous years. All who examined the 
samples remarked on the damage which had been done to the bar cyv 
owing to bad threshing. An examination showed a large percentage 
not only of broken corns which could be extracted by machuiery, mit 
of corns which were wholly or partially skinned, though reiiiaining 
unbroken. Those grains could not be removed by machinery because 
they were of the same shape, size, and weight as the unbleims ici 
corn. It was mentioned that the Australian harvest made barley lai 
in arriving in the United Kingdom, and a great bulk of the s T'***^^ 
had to he held over until the autumn malting took place m 
country. Freedom from weevil on arrival was highly essential. 
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International Grain and Fertilizer Drills. 


A fter preparing a good seed-bed, the next important step 
in producing a big crop is to see that the seed is planted 
right. You cannot expect the best results if all the seed is not 
drilled at a uniform depth. INTERNATIONAL Drills plant 
evenly and accurately, and, if necessary, will place the proper 
amount of fertilizer in the furrow with the seed to supply food 
for the tiny plants when they need it. 

The angle steel frame of the International Drill is trussed 
so that it cannot sag. The strong, large-capacity grain box is 
Securely bolted to the frame, which adds to the strength and 
rigidity of the drill. A continuous one-piece solid steel axle 
carries the weight of the drill. The steel wheels are large and 
have very broad rims. International Drills are no heavier than 
necessary for proper strength and are extremely light draft. 

International Drills are made in II, 13, 15, 17, and 19 
hoe or disc sizes. Call In and see the I.H.C. local agent, or 
write direct to us for full particulars. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty,, Ltd., 
113»114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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Si lyof Caps for Fnming Coxapotitioiis. 

As awards for the Championship Pruning Competitions, to be held 
under the auspices of River Murray Branches of the Agricultufjj 
Bureau at Moorook on June 28th, two silver eups have been presented 
by the South Australian Gas Company. The eups, which are to 
known as the “Sulphate of Ammonia” Cups, are to be awarded to the 
persons gaining the highest number of points in the Fruit Tree Pi unino 
and Vine Pruning Sections respectively. These competitions are open 
to prize winners in the district competitions to be held at Cadel! on 
June 19th, Waikerie June 20th, Moorook June 21st, Renmark .Junp 
26th, and Berri June 27th. 


Plant Importation Prohibited. 

The importation of -grape vines into South Australia is prohibited 
by the regulations under the Vines, Fruit, and Vegetable Diseases Act, 
as also in the importation of all other forms of plant Ufe, whether 
growing plants, bulbs, or tubers, uidess accompanied by a declaration 
made by the grower to the effect that they were not grown within 
50 yards of any grape vines, and that no phylloxera existed in the 
plantation from which they were taken. Infringement of these 
regulations renders a person liable to a fine of £100 or imprisonment 
for six months. Plants that are admitted under the regulation are, on 
arrival w-ithin the State, submitted to examination for certain diseases 
and pests which have been prescribed by proclamtion. Numbered 
amongst these pests are different scale insects, codlin moth, and such 
diseases as Irish blight and scab, which attack potatoes. Infected 
plants are submitted to fumigation or other treatment before they are 
released to the consignees. These regulations have been in force for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, and the results of the work of the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture in adminis- 
tering the Act and regulations is to be seen in the absence from this 
State of some of the most serious orchard pests. Amongst these may 
be mentioned phylloxera of the grape vine, San Jose scale, wax scale, 
and all forms of fruit flies. 


Agrlculturm Pamphlets. , • i • i 

One of the activities of the Department of Agriculture which is ot 
considerable service to producers is the publication of pamphlets on 
various agricultural subjects. These pamphlets have been written by 
the Expert Officers of the Department, and cover a wide field oi 
information on many aspects of agriculture, including eereal.s, and 
other crops and their cultivation, horticulture, stock management, 
diseases and treatment, and similar matters. The demand for the* 
pamphlets is not confined to South Australian farmers. Requests 
from all States of the Commonwealth, and also from many otter 
countries, are from time to time received, a circumstance which indi- 
cates the widespread desire on the part of primary producers to avan 
themselves of a handy method of instruction on agricultural matter, . 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, 8ic., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid peats, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau vrill be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide." 

[Bepiics supplied by C. A. LoxtON, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surgeon.) 

& Son,” Morphett Vale, have wethers which have a swelling under the 
jaw. 

-Your sheep are affected with lung worms and fluke, the latter being the 
forms which you describe as flat and leaflike. The swelling of the jaw, which you 
found on opening in a dead sheep to be a mass of jelly, is a common symptom of 
parasitic anaemia from worms. Curative treatment is not very satisfactory. 
Supiily siilt litits- Cooper’s worm tablets are useful, partly from their general 
tonic action. They will require good feeding. 

"D, li,” Mount Pleasant, seeks infomiation regarding (1) ewes affected with 
stinkwort, and (2) Ally with lump on the inside of the off fore leg. 

(1) Stinkwort is commonly regarded as dangerous to pregnant ewes when 

it is in the flowering stage, but as the weed is now drying off you should not bo 
having any trouble, unless it is from the mechanical effect of the dry plant. If 
yon have any pasture which is comparatively free from stinkwort you should use 
it for the ewes. Try some laxative, such as molaases, which can be mixed witli 
the feed if you are baud feeding. There is some doubt as to whether stinkwort 
is delmitely toxic, and I should be glad if you will supply further particulars of 
your losses, number of deaths, wheflier pregnant, and if so, when due to lamb, 
symptoms, &«. (2) The hard swelling half-way between the knee ami fetlock 

sill be a splint. You can apply some absorbent, such as red blister, which is 
made as follows:— Mix thoroughly 1 dram of red iodide of mercury with Joa. 
of lard. Clip the hair off the swelling. Bub the blister in well for Smins. Tio 
the head up short for an hour or so after the. application, so that ho cannot reach 
it with his mouth. You will have sufficient blister for two applications, and can, 
if necessary, make a second application later. The immediate effect of the blister 
will be to increase the swelling. 

“E. McC.,” Colton, has aged mare which has had several attacks of colic. 

Kep’ly— The prevention of this disease depends largely upon regularity in feed- 
ing and regular work, and attention to the quantity and quality of feed. The effect 
of work as a cause of colic is important, and a hard day's work is often a cause 
of this trouble. Put her on a deflnite ration. In this regard you might study 
the Departmental Bulletin No. 102. Divide the ration into four feeds a day 
Make it a rule to water before feeding. I think that your horses would be much 
benefited if you could feed chaffed hay instead of sheaves, except for the last 
feed at night, when they might receive hay. If you can obtain bran, use 31bs. or 
tibs. daily. Treat the colicy attacks with frequent, copious enemas of soapy 
water, and keep as a stock drench: — Turpentine, loz.; aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, llozs,; raw linseed oil, 1 pint. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Lameroo, neports foal which has an ulcera- 
tion of the mouth and feet, , j -v c i 

Beply— He is suffering from stomatitis. This disease is contagious, and the foal 
should be isolated. Dress the affected parts with a solution of permanganate of 
potash solution once a day. Apply with a swab. Give him soft food, n oot and 
niouth disease is unknown in Australia. 
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Hon. Becretary, Agricultural Bureau, Coomwiclook, asks name of a good work 
on veterinary science. 

Heply — I advise you to obtain '‘Home Doctoring for Animals,” by HaroU 
Leeney, price 258., obtainable from the Adelaide booksellers. 

‘‘S. S. M. S., ” KendelsHam, has gelding, seven years old, which is fallin- anai 
in condition, scouring, and has a depraved appetite. 

Reply— He is suffering from a form of indigestion, for which the fol Ionia, 
treatment is advised. Diet him carefully. See that his forage is of good quality 
Water him before feeding. Give the following powders in the feed:— Powrlertj 
nui vomica, ioz.j bicarbonate of soda, dozs.; powdered gentian, 6ozs. (mij 
Divide into 12 powders; one twice daily in his feed. Supply him with salt! 


[Replies by F. Mureay Jones, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.\.S., Assistant Govcrnuioat 
Veterinary Surgeon.] 

Hon. Secretary, Blaekheath Agricultural Bureau, ^ekleigh, reports (1; slieei. 
with dark colored film growing over the eyes, and (2) is there any cure for aiiimaij 
suffering from the effects of stinkwort poisoning! 

Heply— (1) Apply an ointment of yellow oxide of mercury, half strength, Aj.pi,. 
in the form of a small pellet placed inside the lids, and gently distribute ove, 
surface of eyes by manipulating the eyelids, once daily. (2) No absolute cure is 
known for animals affected from the effects of stinkwort. Treatment should ht 
directed to giving purgatives of Epsom salts or ca-stor oil and rectal iujectiuiis, 
The best action is to remove from paddock on earliest sign of bad effeetp, 

"F. J. A.,” Cooualpyn, has two horses, heads hanging, heavy coughs, yyatir 
and froth discharge from the nose, and breathing heavily and quickly. 

Reply — I gather from your description that they are possibly suli'eriiig with 
strangles. I would advise you to steam their heads, using a nosebag, into tie 
bottom of which has been placed a handful of straw. Pour into the straw im. 
of turpentine or eucalyptus; add 1 pint of boiling water. Steam animals for 
ISrains., care to be taken to avoid suffocation. Examine the jaws for swellings. 
If present, apply linimeut until abscess be ready for opening. Administer the 
following mixture: — Extract of belladonna, loz.; chlorate of potash, loz.; oil of 
eucalyptus, 2ozs.; camphor, loz.; sufScient treacle to make up to IGozs. One table- 
spoonful twice daily by smearing on the teeth and tongne. Keep affected .-uiiinals 
isolated. Food to be laxative, such as bran or lucerne, if obtainable. 


‘‘H. F. S.,” Hamley Bridge, reports live-year-old gelding with inflaiiuiiiitiun 
and swelling of eye. 

Reply_It would appear that your horse is suffering from a malignaut growth. 
Surgical operation is the only effective treatment. In the meantime 1 recoiiraieini 
the application of boracic acid solution. Keep the eye as clean as possible, iiinl 
frequently dress to remove the discharge. 


“W. J. G.,” Kaugarilla, asks remedy for mare that is short-winded. 

Reply — I would advise you -to feed food of good quality, but small in quantity, 
at frequent intervals. Avoid mouldy hay or damaged chaff. Small quantity of 
the best hay should be fed cut and damped. Water before feeding, but not atter 
meals. Don’t work immediately after food. Feed molasses with food, and give 
the following: — Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 1 tablespoonful, in the feed twice 
daily. Occasionally give doses of linseed oil, 1 pint; turpentine, loz. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Talia, asks (1) cure for sand m lior«: 
and (2) cause of horses eating dirt. , 

Reply— (1) Administer 1 pint to li pints of raw linseed oil, according to 
of horses. Then give animal one flat teaspoouful of powdered nux vornica twne 
a day, putting on the tongue mixed with a little treacle, for seven days; disccuu-J 
for two days, and then repeat. Injections of soapy water (enemas) . 

a piece of iin. hose 6ft. long, with funnel at one end. Give good 
pollard mixed with it. Prevention is the best cure, and methods must uep 
good deal on local conditions, but attention to the following points vviu ncy- 
Do not allow horses to graze until grass, &c., is well clear of the S’""''"' ,j 
chaff in nosebags or deep feed troughs, to prevent heaps falling on g 
Feed long hay off the ground. (2) Cause of horses eatmg dirt.— the cai g 
dirt is most probably the result of the dry season being experienced 
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Peninsula, the cause being that the grass and fodto generally thej are eatmj 
is deficient in certain salts, such as phosphatea givi^ of salt licke, ^ 
Bodinm chloride, will not remedy the condition, and I would r^mmend giving 
them access to the following Uck, which may supply Acir WMts:— Slaked ’ ^ 
wwm <* /aiv. . »au filha miYAd to?ether. and nUn 


^irne. 


them access to tno louowmg uck, „ 

61bs.; superphosphate, 81be.j common sait, 31bs., mixed together, and place 

stable boxes. 

“A. J. A.,” Karoonda, reports mare with leg swollen foom foot up to hock. 
Eubs one leg against the other, flinches when the leg is touched, but does not walk 

'^'h^'uly— You do not say how long it has been swollen. The symptoms you 
describe rather point to the formation of an abscMs, and you want to make a 
careful examination of the leg for signs of a scar from a heel, 

etc and it may be necessary to dip hair from the leg. If an abscess is forming 
you will notice, on earefuUy feeling the leg, pam on ^plying pr^sure to a par- 
ticular spot, and later the hair on the particnlar part will stand out and skin 
become purplish in color and glisteniug. The best treatoent for the condition n 
to bathe tte leg well with hot water, as hot as she will bear it, three times a day, 
and bandage leg loosely after bathing by applying s banda^ of hession tin. wide 
by 9ft long, if no proper bandages are available. If an abscess develops, as the 
rfflult of the fomenting, wait till it points, and then open with a clean, sharp 
penknife, and syringe but with Condy’s fluid solution (violet color). It is nans- 
S to administer raw linseed oil as a drench, the dose varymg wi h sue of 
horse, viz.;— 1 pint for medium-sized horse; li pints for heavy draught. 


fodder plants for light rainfall districts. 

“So far we have not been able to discover many passes, or for that 
matter many fodder plants of any kind, which will grow vep- wel 
T sandr^d with only a 13in. or Min. average aimual ramfal , 
recently wrote Mr. W. J. SpafEord (Superintendent J?'!’®'™®*'' 
to a correspondent who sought information on this question. 

“I think you will get best grazing results by 
rate of about 61bs. to lOlhs. per acre, making sure that “e ■ 

sown early in the autumn, so that it ^ 5 

warm. This should last as really good pasture for 
TaTefully grazed, and if dressed once a year " 

rSrS iewt. or more per acre, given in the early «P™g 
time as 1 good cultivation. Of the grasses, the only o"® t 

g“e rllly good results is Wimmera rjm grass, J 

about lOlbs. per acre in the autumn. This grass cou ■ 
Xkture with King Island Melilot at the rate of about 41bs. ot 

kind of seed. j 

“if you wish to make absolutely permanent pasture ^ 

your sandy country, you cannot f feed dSring the 

grass, which will give you a g^t bulk ^ of siiper- 

Lmmer, particularly if you give it an annual dressing 

phesphate.” 
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Top Su^rs ] 

INSURE BIG YIELDS. 


Increase your Farm Profits by Usi 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER, 


GIVES MAXIMUM RESULTS 
AT MINIMUM COST. 

The Adelaide Chemical &. Fertilizer Co., Ltd 

CURRIE STREET. 


KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1922-1923. 

[By L. J. Cook, Manager.] 

This farm is situated in the hundred of Biiinum, in the south-east 
of the State, and, contains about 1,000 acres of land, immediately sur- 
rounding the old Kybybolite sheep station. The land is slightly 
unduktmg, and vanes considerably in texture, color, and coraposi- 
lon. he great bulk of the soils consist of comparatively heavy and 
eementy loams, containing a large proportion of ironstone rubble, over 
1 c ays of varying depths, and much lacking in the element lime, 
must there is a fair amount of heavy working “crabhole” land. 


The Season, 1922. 

The season was a good one, at least it was above the average, and 
^ IS somewhat significant that whilst the total rainfall for the year 
^ 8 ightly below the average, the returns of crops were slightly better 
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than usual, aid the natural feed generally was much improved. This 
emphasises the fact that a comparatively light annual rainfall-^lSiu 
to 20in. well distributed— is more suitable to the district than heavy 
downfalls at certain periods of the year. Unfortunately, the rams 
recorded up till the end of March were very light, so that no early 
seeding preparations could be made. However, the rains of Aprih 
May, and early June were also on the light side, and this enabled fairly 
large areas to be prepared and sown to cereals. From May to Xovem- 
ber the falls were well distributed, approximately 2iin. being recorded 
each month. 

Strong winds at harvest time caused considerable loss in one field of 
her the falls were well distributed, approximately 2|in. being recorded 
the crops were particularly healthy. 


The following table sets out in detail the rainfall at the farm since 
1906;— 


Rainfall Distribution at 



Means, 

1906- 

1916. 

1917. 


1915. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . . . 

. . 0.37 

1.29 

0.45 

February . . 

, . 0.93 

0.28 

2.81 

March . . . 

. . 1.53 

0.03 

1.17 

April .... 

. . 1.50 

2.07 

0.74 

May 

June .... 

. . 2.52 

0.69 

4.72 

. . 3.14 

3.56 

1.33 

July .... 

, . 3.13 

2.68 

4.47 

August . . . 

. . 2.67 

2.94 

2.69 

September . . 

. .. 2.96 

2.77 

2.96 

October . . . 

. . 1.80 

2.20 

2.78 

November . . 

. . 1.55 

3.28 

2.21 

December . . 

. . 1.21 

1.74 

0.36 

Total rainfall 

. . 23.31 

23.53 

26.69 

Total ‘ ‘ useful’ 

’ rain 



(April'November) 19.27 

20.19 

21.90 


Kybybolite, 1906-1922. 






Means. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1921 

190f> 






1922 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

111, 

0.29 

0.16 

0.08 

1.07 

U.40 

0.44 

0.23 

2.35 

0.07 

0.88 

0.17 

(1.95 

0.27 

0.84 

0.98 

0.63 

0.20 

1,14 

1.38 

0.06 

0.38 

0.62 

1.30 

1,2: 

2.48 

2.09 

2.85 

1.72 

2.18 

2.47 

3.52 

1.53 

4.31 

2.16 

2.68 

•2,9; 

2.42 

2.21 

3.04 

3.03 

2.50 


2.76 

1.08 

4.29 

3.55 

2.83 

2.:5 

0.53 

2.53 

2.44 

2.97 

2.o8 

2,73 

2.70 

1.64 

0.98 

1.24 

2 7'^ 

l.lin 

0.65 

0.29 

0.91 

3.24 

0.32 

1,55 

1.09 

0.82 

0.54 

1.38 

2.81 

1.23 

18.32 

15.60 

20.87 

22.49 

20.C9 

22.4:i 

16.44 

11.43 

19.20 

18.53 

17.11 

18.6S 


In what we know as our “cereal” districts the yield of cereal crops 
can usnally be estimated fairly reliably on the amount of rain winch 
falls between April and November. Even in such districts the yield 
is to a large extent dependent on the distribution of that rainfall orei 
the period ; but in the peculiar soil conditions of this farm, where the 
average annual rainfall is comparatively good, the success of these 
crops depends almost wholly on the distribution of this useful laic- 
In the next table the distribution of the- April to November rainfall 
is set out, and it shows light seeding and winter rains, with compara- 
tively heavy spring rains, whilst the November falls were light- 
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The illustration shows our 17-Tyne Ideal Lock Spring Culti- 
vator. pis implement has proved itself invaluable in hilly and 
stony land : it is easily adjustable, and will stand up to the roughest 
work. We aUo supply bridle draught cultivators, if required, and 
can ddlivef from stock. We also manufacture 

PLOUGHS, 

HARROWS, 

HAY TROLLIES. 

Our hay trollip are well known and require very little comment on 
our part, but we would like to stress the following points 

Soundness of Construction and Seasoned Timber, Correct 
Setting of Axles and Alignment, ensuring the Lightest 
Possible Draught. 

ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN 

TRAEGER’S CULTIVATOR SHARES 

From your local supplier ; if he cannot supply we will be pleased to 
send your requirements direct. 

PRICE LIST AND PRINTED MATTER ON APPUCATION. 

J. G. TRAEGER & SONS, 

HAMLEY BRIDGE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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Distribution of “Useful” Bean, Kybj/bolite, 1922. 



1922. 

Means, 

1906-19>b 


In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May) .. .. .. . 

3.48 

3.74 

Winter laina (June-July) 

5.18 

6.0! 

Spring rains (Angust-October) 

8.13 

7.38 

-fcJarly summer rains (November) 

0.32 

i-o.j 

Total “nsefnl” rain 

. ..... 17.11 

18.68 


Crops. 

The bulk of the crops growa were the cereals for forage, hay, and 
grain, to be fed mainly to stock on the farm, together with other crops 
(principally leguminous and cruciferous) in rotation tests with cereals 

Oreen Forage Crops . — It has been usual of late years to sow fait 
areas of stubble land early in the season with a mixture of cereals, to 
provide stock feed during the winter months, at which time natural 
pastures are usually very poor. However, this year, through the 
ravages of caterpillars during the 1921 harvest, much oat grain was 
shed into the oat stubbles. This provided good self-sown crops in 
several fields. Consequently it was only necessary to sow three small 
fields with cereals for feeding off by stock. 

A small plot in Field No. 11 was ploughed in October, 1921, and 
left bare through the summer; was cultivated early in April, and 
drilled with 601bs. oats and 701bs. barley and Icwt, super per acre. 
This germinated well, and made good early growth, and we comnieiieed 
cutting^ it for milch cows early in July. From less than half of the 
2.3 acres, approximately 11 tons Ificwts. of green forage was cut. The 
plot was then left, and cut for hay, yielding over 2 tons per acre. 

Field No. 11a had been under Wimmera rye grass for three years, 
the grass being grazed each year. It was ploughed early in May, cul- 
tivated and sown on the 22 nd of that month with a mixture of rye, 
barley, and oats. This was used as a soiling crop for the milking herd 
after the plot in No. 11 became rather rank, and 34cwts. green feed 
was cut from 0.38 acres. The balance was put into the silo. 

Field No. 3a (2,86 acres) produced nearly 6 tons ensilage per acre 
in 1921. It was cultivated with the disc on April 18th, and drilled 
with lOOlbs. barley (Cape) and lOOlbs. super per acre. The plot made 
strong early growth, and maintained a good, healthy color throughout 
June and July. It was used as a grazing crop, and milch eows were 
first put on it on June 1st. It provided 20 milkers with good feed 
for 12 days during that month. After that it comfortably kept three 
young pedigree bulls until the commencement of summer. 

Field No. 3b (6.20 acres) produced approximately 5^ tons cereal 
ensilage per acre during 1921. It was cultivated with the disc on 
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THE LAND 


The Annual Winter Fodder Crop Mixtures are perhaps 
better known as Pour Purpose Crops, on account of the 
four purposes for which they can be used, as follows: — 

1, They give Winter Fodder that oan either be cut and fed or grazed 

•I As the cutting kills the weeds, these mixtures are valuable for cleansing the land 

3. In each of these mixtures a fair proportion of some legume is included so that the 

crop can be ploughed in for green manure, thus adding humus to tlw soil 

4. These :nlxtures, even when not ploughed under, improve Uw soil as regarils avail- 

able nitrogen for succeeding crops. 

Write for Free Leaflet No. 1B24, giving Specimen Mixtnree and other inlormatioii. | 
QUOTATIONS FBEE ON APPLICATION. 


BRUNNINCS 


(F. H. BRUNNINQ RFY., LTD.j, 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 


\ 
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April lSth, and drilled with oats on April 24th for green feed, SOlbs, 
seed and lOOlbs. super per acre being used. The bulk of the field was 
sown with Algerian variety; the balance was devoted to ^-acre plots 
of Clydesdale, Early Burt, Sunrise, Kherson, and Smyrna varieties. 
All oats germinated well and made good early growth, but because of 
the self-sown growths in other fields the feed was not required until 
July. Prom July 11th until October 17th the field carried 5.35 sheep 
per acre, and was used as a lambing field for the English Leicester 
flock. Of the varieties, Early Burt made much the most early growth, 
but the plants suffered badly during the wet and cold weather 
Altogether the Algerian, though later, gave the greatest bulk of ft ed 
Crimson CToncr.— Field No. 6b in a six-cour.se rotation came in tor 
a grazing crop this year. On account of the hardness of the soil 
were unable to disc the hay stubble until the middle of April. Towards 
the end of April crimson clover seed, at the rate of lOlbs. per acre, was 
broadcasted and rolled in. It germinated well, but made very little 
growth during the winter months. Plants developed well during the 
spring producing stems up to 2ft. in length. The field was used tor 
grazing milk cows during September, October, and November, but as 
we were not short of grazing, and the clover flowered and headed well, 
it was not eaten out, but allowed to ripen portion of its seed, m the 
hope that it would spread its seed for the next year. During the feed- 
ing period the crop carried the equivalent of 1.39 sheep per acre per 
annum, but of course the field was not depastured to its maximum 

grazing capacity. ■ .r.,- 

Lucerne.— 'The field of this crop (No. 10), which was sown in lJh\ 
and has never been irrigated, made useful growth durnig the spniiir 
and early summer. This year it was given a cultivation m the autumn 
and dressed with Icwt. bonedust per acre. During October ami 
November, 6 tons llewts. green lucerne was cut and carted trom tlw 
plot and the field was grazed a good deal by the dairy her . umig 
the year it carried the equivalent of 1.97 sheep per acre, in addition 
to the green feed that was cut and carried off. 

Paspalum.-The plants of this gras.s in Field No. 9 made more 
growth this summer than they have done previously. Thougi in 
plants live through the winters, and maintain good health t iroug i i( 
summer months, the amount of feed produced so far has been msiift- 

cient to recommend the plant. . , 

Wimmera Bye Grass.-A small plot of this grass was grown m 1 
No 8 The field was ploughed in early May, rolled, and cu i' ' ■ 
and on the 20th of that month 1.09 acres were sown with Ibu*. ° t 
rye grass seed. The grass germinated well and made a part ^ 
good, thick, dense, even growth of about 3ft. m height. 
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badly late in the ^ason but it was cut with mower, eock^and 
thrashed From the 1.09 ^r^ 3501bs. ot good rye grass seed was 
secured ; this is equivalent to 3211bs. per acre. We had none of this 
grass under grazing test, but hope in the future to do so. 

Suhterranem Clover.— The facre plot of this elover sown in Field 
Ko. 16 a in 1921 reseeded itself splendidly, and made a very dense mass 
growth, completely covering every portion of the plot. The plot on 
ffhieh this clover was grown constituted portion of a larger field, hence 
ft-e are unable to give grazing figures, but more work will be done with 
this promising clover in the future. 

Clovej . The ^-acre plot of this perennial elover sown in Field 
16 a in 1921 lived through the summer, and made much improved 
growth this year. The growth was not nearly as abundant as that 
of subterannean clover, but it completely covered its plot, and con- 
tinued growth longer into the summer. 

Bokhara, or Sweet Clmer, was tried in Field No. 9a. The oat stubble 
,vas disced over, and 51bs. of seed per acre rolled in to grow with the 
self-sown oats. A fair germination resulted, but no growth was made 
until late in the spring. The clover made very fair growth after other 
plants had finished, and kept green until late in the summer, 

Annual Summer Fodders (without irrigation).— Field No. 3 was 
ploughed at the end of July to a depth of 6in., and cultivated and 
harrowed down during September and October. During the middle 
of October it was sown with the following varieties of summer crop.s, 
in rows 35in. apart, with 401bs. super per acre : — 


flrop. Seed per Acre. 

„ lbs. 

2} acres maize (Improved Yellow Dent) 30 

4 acre mawe and cow peas (mixed) 30 

IJ acres amber cane ]0 

1 acre Sudan grass ^ 

2 acres Japanese millet 4 

2 acres chou moelUer 2 

2 acres mangels 4 

^ acre silver beet 2 

^ acre spinach 1 

3 acres sunflowers 5 


The fine seeds were sown on a rolled surface, and were covered by 
rolling. The larger seeds (maize and sunflowers) were harrowed 
after being drilled in. On November 6th-8th all plots in which the 
plants were visible were cultivated between the rows. Mangels, silver 
i’f'ct, and amber cane germinated poorly. All plots were cultivated 
tigaiu in December. Some very good patches of growth were noted on 
tliesc plots, especially the maize and sunflowers, and they provided 
good green feed during January and February. The maize produced 
B 
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approximately 2 tons llcwis. gi-een feed per acre, and the sunflov.,;!, 

1 ton ITewts. per acre, whilst the amber cane gave 16cwts., and the 
Sudan grass 12ewts. The other crops did not make sufficient gi onth 
for cutting, and were subsequently grazed, providing for 26 cows tv,,. 
25 days during February and March. 

Turnips.— FiAA No. 9p (1.94 acres) was sown to turnips dminj 
October, 1921. A good growth resulted, and the tops were fed ilnriiio 
December, 1921, and January, 1922, providing 1,089 sheep feed .lays 
per acre, or the equivalent of 2.98 sheep per acre per annum. As soon 
as sheep had slightly thinned out the bulbs, the animals were reinovfd 
and the balance of turnips were left for winter feeding. During .June 
and July the crop was again grazed, and the turnips cleaned up. They 
provided another 1,049 sheep feed days, equal to 2.87 sheep per apf,. 
per annum, thereby making a total for the crop of 5.85 sheep per acre 
per annum. Turnips were again sown in the spring of 1922 in our 
three rotations in Fields Nos. 9e, 4c, and 6p. The first-named t«o 
were ploughed deeply in July, but we were unable to work ploughs 
in 6p until September. The fields were harrowed and cultivated sever, i| 
times to check weed growth and secure suitable tilth, and the seed 
was drilled on a rolled surface from October 17th to October 20th in 
rows 35in'. apart. White Mammoth variety was used, and 41bs, seed 
per acre was sown in 9e, the other two fields receiving 21bs, per acre, 
all with 401bs. 36-38 per cent, mineral super per acre. The seed was 
drilled very shallow, and covered by a light rolling. A good gerniinn- 
tion resulted in all fields, and cultivations were given between the rows 
during November and December. The crops made good growth while 
the moisture lasted, and showed no signs of running to seed. Fields 
9e and 6f have been left for winter feeding. In Field 4o a large 
growth of wireweed developed amongst the turnips, and it was there- 
fore fed off by the spring lambs during February. These lambs had the 
run of oat stubble in Field 4d as well as the turnip crop, hence figures 
relating to turnip feeding are not available. 

Rale.— Kale sown in Field 20.v in 1921 produced a fair amount of 
feed during 1922. It was especially valuable during July and August, 
when it carried 300 sheep for three weeks. It also provided good 
spring feed. For the whole 12 months the 30 acres carried the eciiiiva- 
lent of 2.11 sheep per acre. Field No. 20b was ploughed in the latr 
winter, worked down, and sown by the end of October with lllbs. sci.l 
(thousand-headed variety) and 401bs. bonedust per acre in drills H-lin. 
apart. A. good germination resulted over the bulk of the field, and it 
has withstood the dry summer very well. 

Ensilage Crop.s.— Field No. 11 carried an ensilage and hay crop m 
1921. It was ploughed again at the end of April, and sown with a 
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You can operate the CASE 
from any Implement 

-JUST AS EASILY AS 
FROM THE TRACTOR SEAT 


The Case is a One-Man Tractor 

/'pmS advantage is obtained by means of an ex- 
I tension steering control with it/zo and 15/27 
Case Tractors, which makes it jnst as easy to 
work the Tractor from cultivator, combine drill, or 
harvester, as from the tractor seat. 

The CASE Kerosene Tractor, with this extension 
control, is as easy to steer as a high-grade motor car, 
and provides the great advantage of enabling the 
farmer to pay all necessary attention to the impl:- 
ment being drawn. 


Kerosene Farm & General PurposeTraernr 


'Sole Avstralkin Agents 


Coniinonwealtli Agricultural Service Engineers Ltd 


53-57, MOHPHETT STBEET. ADELAIDE. 

’Phone : Cent. 88T0. Bo* 

Branches at Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, and Kadina. 
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mixture of 601bs. Queen Pan wheat and Mbs. Algerian oats, with 
lewt. super per acre. The crop germinated well, and made very fair 
early growth. Subsequently wet weather checked the growth, and 
sorrel developed thickly in the spring. Field No. 9d, in the six-ccmise 
rotation, produced a 12bush. wheat crop in 1921. The stubble was 
burnt in April, and the field ploughed shallow. On May 22n(l it 
cultivated, and sown with a mixture of fiOlbs. Algerian oats and 2011)s, 
black vetches, with lewt. super per acre. The crop made a thick 
growth of both oats and vetches, rather tall and rank in patches. Field 
No. 4b, in the four-course rotation, was worked over and sown with 
601bs. White Tuscan wheat and lewt. super. The wheat came away 
well with the self-sown oats left in the field through the ravages of 
caterpillars, and made a suitable crop for ensilage and hay. Portion 
was used to fill the silo; the balance made very nice hay. 


The following table shows the returns of ensilage secured from the 
various fields;— 

Ensilage Yields, Kybybolite, 1922. 


field. 

Ai-ca. 

Acres. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. Yield per .^crp, 
T. C. L. T. (\ 1., 

No. llA . . . 

. t.29 

Bye, barley, and oats 

1) 

18 

38 i 

11 82 

No. 11 .. . 

. 5.49 

Wheal and oats 

20 

15 

16 

70 3 

1 5 8-1 

No. 9 d . . • 

. 1.94 

Oats and vetelies 

10 

0 5 

11 38 

No. 4 b . . . 

. 3.23 

Wheat and oats 


18 

105 7 

8 31 

Average . 

11.95 


61 

8 

101 5 

2 94 


The average return of just over 5 tons is satisfactory, considering 
that a fair amount of the poorer crops, as well as some of the header 
growths, were cut for the silo. 

The following table shows the ensilage returns for the three seasons 
during which the silo has been in use: — 



Ensilage Returns, Kybybolite, 

, 1920-1922, 



Year. 

Total 

ttainfaU. 

^‘Usefur' 

Buiufall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per -tere. 


III. 

III. 

Acres. 

T. 0. L. 

T. 

C. I.. 

1920 . .. . 

. 20.87 

19.20 

25.27 

44 10 84 

1 

1.5 28 

9 99 

1921 . . . . 

. 22.49 

18.53 

19.01 

85 8 70 

4 

1922 . .. . 

. 20.69 

17.11 

1 1.95 

SI 8 101 

5 

2 94 

Average . 

21.35 

18.28 

— 

— 

3 

1.5 111 


Hay Crops . — Haygrowing is important on a livestock farm such as 
this, but because during 1922 abundance of feed was available in the 
paddocks, practically no hand feeding of pasturing stock was neces- 
sary, hence we did not have to cut into our reserve stock of 60 tons 
of hay. We were therefore only called upon to cut and stack approxi- 
mately 140 tons cereal hay. As usual, three types were grown, iiainel.v. 
wheat and oats separately and mixed together. 
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}lked Hay. -Fkld No^20 carried a cereal forage crop in 1921 ami 
pastured the equivalent of over two sheep per acre for the year Earlv 
iu April, 1922, it was ploughed to a depth of 3in., and early in May 
it ,vas cultivated down and sown with a mixture of 601bs Queen Pan 
t,imat and 401hs. Algerian oats, with lewt. super per acre In parts 
the crop suffered from the wet in winter, but other parts were very 
good. Field No. 8 was left as pasture in 1921, was ploughed early in 
Hay, rolled and eultiyated to suitable tilth, and by May 20th was 
sown with a mixture of grain similar to that sown in Field OQ Most 
of the field is of the heavy, crabhole nature. It produced a really good 
crop of hay. Field No. 5 was also left in pasture iluring 1921 'iiid 
in 1922 was treated similarly to Field 8. Sorrel, however, seculo'd a 
good liold in parts of this field, and greatly I'educed the yield. 

The following table shows the yields for mixed hay for tlie season 


Mixed Hay Yields, Kybybolite, 1922, 


Crop. 

Field 

Area. 

Total Yield. 


Grown. 

Acres. 

T. 


Wheat and oats 

No. 8 

4.85 

13 

0 08 

Jliied cereals 

No. 11 plot 

2.37 

5 

0 49 

Wheat and oats 

No. 4b 

2.29 

4 

4 105 

Wheat iiud oats . . . . . . . 

No. 20 

28.14 

46 

14 49 

Wheat and oats 

No. 5 

10.51 

12 

1 77 

Wheat and oats, headlands 

No. 17 

3.17 

2 

0 105 

Average 


ol .33 

83 

3 33 


Vifld per Atro. 

T. 0. I,. 

2 1,1 SH 
2 2 4!3 

1 17 10 
1 i:i 23 
1 3 0 

0 12 102 


1 12 45 


Oden Hay . — Only one field was sown exclusively for oaten hay, 
namely, No. 6a, in a six-course rotation. This field carried turnips in 
1921 ; was skim ploughed during the middle of April, and on April 
28th it was sown with varieties of oats at the rate of 601ba. seed and 
ICHt. super per acre. All varieties made comparatively good growth. 
The following table shows the returns received from each variety, 
together with the total oaten hay yield for the sea.sou : — 


Oaten Hay Yields, Kybybolite, 1922. 


Crop. 

Field 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 


Grown. 

Acres. 

■p. 

c. 

L. 


c. 


Clydesdale 

No. 

6a 

0.89 

2 

5 

28 

Q 

10 

94 

iiarly Burt 

No. 

6a 

0.90 

1 

17 

91 

2 


2 

Kelaall’s 

No. 

6a 

0.90 

1 

14 

21 

1 

17 

no 

Sunrise . . . 

No. 

6a 

0.88 

1 

13 

0 

1 

17 

56 

btark^s .... 

No. 

6a 

0,90 

1 

13 

42 

1 

17 

9 

Algerian 

No. 

6a 

3,03 


10 

91 

1 

16 

64 

Smyrna . . . . 

No. 

6a 

0.91 

1 

11 

105 

1 

13 

11 

Kherson . . 

No. 

6a 

0.91 

1 

n 

7 

1 

14 

15 

Total for Field 

No. 

6a 

9.32 

17 

17 

49 

1 

18 

39 

Ruakura headlands . 

No. 

12 

2.95 

1 

1 

91 

0 

7 

44 

Average: — Oaten hay 


12.27 

18 

19 

28 

1 

10 

102 
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Wheaten Hay.— Field 6e, also in the six-course rotation, canitj a 
pea crop in 1921 ; was ploughed early in May, and sown on May I9th 
with eOlbs. White Tuscan wheat and Icwt. super per acre. This crop 
made a very good, healthy, and even growth, and its yield of over 
2J tons of first-class hay is highly satisfactory. Field 16c, under test 
of ground rock phosphates, also carried a pea crop in 1921; 
ploughed early in May, and immediately sown with SOlbs. Queen F^i), 
wheat per acre. As this field consists of some of our poorest soil, the 
average yield of 26ewts. is most satisfactory. Details of the differently 
manured plots will be given later in the report. 

The following table shows the yields of wheaten hay for the season 


Wheaten Hay Yields, Kyhybolite, 1922. 


Cro^, 

iYeld 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per ,tci 


Grown. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 1.. 

White Tuscan . . - 

. No. 6e 

8.87 

22 

16 

28 

2 

11 19 

Mixed headlands. . 

. No. 20c 

3.41 

5 

10 

21 

1 

12 /.o 

Queen Fan . . . . • 

. No. 16c 

10.00 

13 

4 

14 

1 

6 t6 

Average: — Wheaten hay 

22.28 

41 

10 

63 

1 

17 31 


The next two tables set out the total hay cut and the yield per acre 
in the one case, and in the other the averages secured for the different 
types, for the period 1918-1922: — 


Hay Yields, Kyhybolite, 1922. 


Kind. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

Wheaten 

Acres. 

. . 22.28 
. . 51.33 

T. 

41 

83 

c. 

10 

3 

L. 

63 

35 

T. 

1 

1 

C. 

17 

12 

L. 

31 

45 


. . . 12.27 

18 

19 

28 

1 

10 102 









iTarm average . . . 

. . . 85.88 

143 

13 

14 

1 

13 

51 


Cereal Hay Crops, Kyhybolite, 1918-1922. 


Oaten. 

T. c. L. 

1918 1 t 97 

1919 1 11 26 

1920 0 17 92 

1921 1 6 0. 

1922 1 10 102 


Means .... 1 6 19 


Yield per Acre. 


Mixed. 

T. C. L. 
16 106 
14 52 
17 4* 

17 25 
12 45 


Wheaten. 


L. 

30 
89 
70 
67 

31 


7 69 


4 57 


Farm Average. 
T. c. r. 

2 58 
8 45 
17 4 

12 43 

13 51 


1 6 85 


’ As no mixture of hay was grown during 1920, the average hay yield f«r 
season has been allowed for that year. 
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The following table shows the returns of hay for the farm siuee 
1910. The average yield for this season, 33cwts. per acre, exceeds the 
general average yield by Tcwts. 

Hay Returns, Kyhyholite, 1910-1922. 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

“Useful” 

Rainfall. 

Ajrea. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 

pel 

Act 


In, 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

1910 . .. 

. . 28.35 

21.08 

106.13 

88 

19 

28 

0 

16 

>5 

1911 . 

. . 22.23 

14.72 

94.04 

136 

6 110 

1 

9 

2S 

1912 , .. 

. . 20.83 

18.23 

26.29 

67 

7 

70 

2 

10 

TO 

1913 . .. 

. . 18.44 

13.93 

108.55 

166 

11 

0 

1 

10 

1914 . .. 

. . 11.94 

8.43 

109.00 

90 

1 

0 

0 

16 

59 

1915 . .. 

. . 23.30 

21.18 

108.66 

lai 

14 

56 

1 

0 

6.5 

1916 . .. 

. . 23.53 

20.19 

77.35 

135 

1 

0 

1 

14 

102 

1917 . .. 

. , 26.69 

21.90 

96.77 

49 

9 

0 

0 

JO 

2.5 

1918 . .. 

. . 18.32 

16.44 

152.85 

172 

1 

70 

1 

2 

58 

1919 . .. 

. . 15.60 

11.43 

148.81 

211 

7 

14 

1 

8 

45 

1920 . .. 

. . 20.87 

19.20 

66.05 

56 

5 

28 

0 

IT 

4 

43 

1921 . .. 

. . 22.49 

18..53 

118.57 

192 

0 

14 

1 

12 

1922 . .. 

, . 20.69 

17.11 

80.88 

143 

13 

14 

1 

13 

■51 

Meaus . 

. . 21.02 

17.11 







1 

6 

47 


Oaf Crops . — Field No. 20 e carried a cereal forage crop in 1 921 , and 
pastured the equivalent of 1.85 sheep per acre for that year. It was 
ploughed in the middle of May, and almost immediately harrowed 
down, and sown with 601bs. Algerian oats and Icwt. super per aore, 
This field has been “ridge” ploughed for a number of years. The 
crop did not make heavy straw growth, but headed well, and returned 
the satisfactory yield of 41bush. Field 4t) carried a turnip crop in 
the spring and summer of 1921 ; was skim ploughed in April, aud sown 
at the end of that month with 671bs. Algerian oats and Icwt. super 
per acre. This crop made a very heavy straw growth, but did not 
head so well. Field No, 16 carried a crop of rye in 1921 ; was ploughed 
towards the end of April, and sown with TOlbs. Algerian oats and 
Icwt. super per acre. This field was used to test the effect of feeding 
off oats at different periods. Field No. 12 was grazed in 1921, but on 
account of lack of early rains we were unable to plough this field until 
June, and seeding did not take place until the middle of that month. 
Seeding conditions were still good at the time, and the field was sown 
to varieties of oats. A good germination resulted, and the crop started 
well, but the winter checked growth, and sorrel developed thickly in 
parts of field. A quantity of grain was lost through heavy winds and 
the bad harvesting conditions experienced in early January. One 
variety, Kherson, was harvested before the rough weather delayed 
operations. All the others suffered considerable loss. 
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The following is a list of the varieties grown in various fields, and 
their yields: 


Variety. 

Algerian 

Algerian 

Klierson 

Algerian 

Calcutta 

Karly Burt 

Scotch Grey 

Algerian 

Clydesdale 

Smyrna 

Kclsall ’a • • 

Algerian 

Algeriau Tartar .... 

Stark’s 

(Joldfinder 

Ruakura 

Sunrise 

Total 

Farm average. .. 


iNo. -tv *.11, 

No. 12 6.4S 

No. 16 10.44 

No. 12 1.47 

No. 12 2.42 

No. 12 2.19 

No. 12 0,76 

No. 12 0.98 

No. 12 6.19 

No. 12 7.19 

No. 17 5.12 

No. 12 i.n 

No. 12 5.44 

No. 12 1.08 

No. 12 1.99 

No. 12 0.79 

86.40 


Yield per Acre. 

B. j.. 

9 
0 
6 

38 
32 

10 
26 

39 
19 
18 
14 
37 

3 9 2 36 

15 17 2 33 

2 20 2 12 

4 14 2 7 

0 38 1 8 


1,611 31 — 

— IS 26 


Oat Yariety Yields, Kyhjbolite, 1922. 


Field 
Grown. 
No. 20 e 


Area. 

Acres. 

28.64 


Total Yield. 

B. L. 
1,180 11 
123 13 
72 7 

103 30 

11 19 
15 

12 
3 


6 
15 
1 

3 16 


21 

24 


41 

30 

11 


M 38 


Besides the above named, the following new oats were tried in single 
drills ;- 5 Ascot White, Champion Black Tartarian, Lachlan, New- 
market White, Scottish Chieftain, Stable King, Very Early Black 
flvbrid, White Horse, Fulghum. Of these, Lachlan, Fnlglinin, and 
Very Early Black Hybrid showed out well, and seeni worth a trial in 
larger plots. 

The average yield for the season of over IS^u.sh. per acre is an 
improvement on our general average, and compares favorably with 
returns received since 1910, as set out in the following table: — 


Oat Heturns, Knhuhotite, 1910-1922, 



Total 

“Useful' 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall 


In. 

In. 

19U) 

. 28.35 

21.08 

1911 .. 

. 22.23 

14.72 

1912 .. 

. 20.8.3 

18.23 

1913 .. 

. 18.44 

13.93 

1914 .. 

. 11.94 

8.43 

1D15 . .. 

. 23.30 

21.18 

1916 . .. 

. 23.53 

20.19 

1917 . .. 

. 26.69 

21.90 

1918 . .. 

. 18..32 

16.14 

1919 . .. 

. 35.60 

11.43 

1920 , .. 

. 20.87 

19.20 

1921 . .. 

. 22.49 

18.53 

1922 . . . 

. 20.69 

17.11 

Means . 

. 21.02 

17.11 


Yiohl 


Area. 

Total Yield. 

[»(']' Acre. 

Acres. 

R. 

i<. 

n. 

I.. 

77.00 

1,001 

0 

13 

0 

60.91 

S28 

13 

13 

24 

103.00 

.3,1.50 

36 

.3.3 

20 

94.55 

1,460 

10 

15 

18 

6.00 

01 

3 

10 

7 

79.74 

1,251 

O'j 

15 

28 

61.94 

1,388 

.39 

22 

17 

20.06 

154 

13 

7 

10 

36.93 

554 

25 

15 

1 

i>2 

50.77 

1,144 

.34 

22 

36.29 

6l.‘! 

1 

10 

30 

52.82 

708 

39 

1.3 

17 

86.4(1 

1,611 

31 

18 

26 





16 

30 
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“Pebbing Off” Experiment with GbOwino Oats. 

Field No. 16 was divided into nine plots, each J acre in area. These 
were fed off at different periods during the winter, and then left to 
mature grain. The same sheep were used to feed off each plot, aad 
every effort was made to ensure, as far as possible, uniform treatment. 
In the next table details are given of the dates and numbers of feed- 
ings to which the plots were subjected, together with the subseijnent 
grain yields of the plots : — 


“Feeding Off” Algerian Oa,ts, Kyhyholite, 1922. 

Yiel,l 


No. of 

No. of 

Date of 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per 

Air, 

Plot. 

Feedings. 

Feedings. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

h. 

No. 1 . . . 

... Nil 

— 

0.75 

10 

2 

13 

16 

No. 2 . . 

.. .. 1 

July 13-17 

0.75 

8 

28 

11 

24 

No. 3 . . 

.. .. 2 

July 13-17 
August 11-13 

0.75 

7 

29 

10 

12 

No. 4 . . 

.. .. 3 

July 13-17 
August 14-16 
Sept. 8-11 

0.75 

4 

18 

5 

37 

No, 5 . . 

2 

July 13-17 
August 25-29 

0.75 

5 

22 

7 

16 

No. 6 . . 

. . 1 

July 25-29 
August 4-8 

0.75 

8 

32 

11 

20 

No. 7 .. 

.. .. 1 

0.75 

8 

31 

11 

£8 

No. 8 . . 

.. .. 1 

August 19-23 

0.75 

7 

25 

10 

7 

No. 9 . . 

.. .. 1 

Sept. 2-8 

0.75 

5 

10 

7 

0 


Barlbt Crops. 

Only two fields were sown> to Cape Barley, and both of these to 
the one variety, Shorthead. Field No. 6c was under crimson clover, 
and was grazed during 1921. It was ploughed towards the end of 
July, and sown with 701bs. seed and Icwt. super per acre. A good 
germination resulted, but, as usual, the cockatoos thinned out the plants 
considerably. The crop eventually made a good 2ft. of growth, and 
headed comparatively well. After turnips had been cleaned up hy 
the stock in Field No. 9 p, this field was ploughed early in August, 
worked down, and sown similarly to No. 6c. Cockatoos were especially 
severe on this crop, and we had to redrill it on August 21st. 

The following table shows the returns received from the two fields 


Barley Yields, KybyMite, 1922. 


Variety. Field Area. Total Yield. Yield per Acif. 

Grown. Acres. B. L. B. i- 

Shorthead No. 9 f 1.94 42 35 22 1 

SShorthead No. 6c 8.84 154 7 17 


Total 10.78 196 42 


Farm average . . . 
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The average return of ISbush. per acre is satisfactory, being con- 
siderably above the average yield of the crop over a period of years. 
The following table shows the barley returns received since 1910:— 


Year. 


1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 - 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 


Barley Returns, Kybybolite, 1910-1922. 


Total “ Useful" 
BainfalL Baiafall. 


In. 

In. 

28.35 

21.08 

22.23 

14.72 

20.83 

18.23 

18.44 

13.93 

11.94 

8.43 

23.30 

21.18 

23.53 

20.19 

26.69 

21.90 

18.32 

16.44 

15.60 

11.43 

20.87 

19.20 

22.49 

18.53 

20.69 

17.11 


Area. 

Acres. 

45.39 

58.7e 

50.00 

35.00 
3.02 

50.28 

43.24 

66.31 

35.08 

39.71 

55.77 
54.56 

10.78 


Yield 


Total YieM. 

per Acre. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

299 

29 

6 

30 

552 

16 

9 

20 

1,500 

0 

30 

0 

527 

0 

15 

•:> 

37 

48 

12 

29 

789 

39 

15 

35 

273 

37 

6 

17 

304 

41 

4 

30 

266 

48 

7 

31 

655 

1 

16 

25 

474 

7 

8' 

25 

339 

22 

6 

11 

196 

42 

18 

13 


Means . ■ • 21.02 17.11 


Rye Chop. 

Only four acres were sown to lye this year, and this on the stubbles 
of last year's summer erop of sunflowers in Field No. 17. The stubble 
was cultivated in March, in April, and again early in June. From 
the 4.09 acres, 24bush. SOlbs. grain was secured, or an average of 
6bush. 41bs. per acre. The following table shows all yields of rye 
grown at this farm since 1914. In compiling these figures, rye has 
been taken as weighing OOlbs. per bushel:— 


Rye Returns, Kybybolite, 1914-1922. 



Total 

‘Useful” 




Yield 

Year. 

Hainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1914 . .. ,. 

11.94 

8.43 

6.00 

90 

16 

15 

3 

1915 .... 

23.20 

21.18 

7.27 

48 

14 

6 

38 

1916 .... 

23.53 

20.19 

8.20 

35 

3 

4 

16 

1917 .... 

26.69 

21.90 

— 


Failure. 


1918 .... 

18.32 

18.44 

4.62 

52 

0 

11 

15 

1919 .... 

15.60 

11.43 

7.23 

37 

7 

5 

8 

1920 . .. . 

20.87 

19.20 

14.71 

47 

48 

3 

15 

1921 .... 

22.49 

18.53 

10.44 

74 

44 

7 

9 

1922 .... 

20.69 

17.11 

4.09 

24 

50 

6 

4 

Means . . 

20.37 

17.18 





6 

32 


{To be continued.) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CEREAL AND HAY CROPS 
1922 - 23 . 


[By W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.] 
Wheat. — 28,784, 767bnsh. ; average per acre, 11.79. 
Barley. — 3,663, 355bush. ; average per acre, 16.56. 
O vTfc. — 1 ,687,288busii. ; average per acre, 9.53. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the final results of the I'n iif 
harvest of the cereals and hay crops, forms of inquiry were.distiilnU(.|| 
and collected through the post by the aid of the police officers in th' 
agricultural districts of the State, and from the information thus 
obtained the estimate now issued has been computed. 

At the time of the general collection of the previous year's ei'i))is a 
record was made of all farmers having sown areas for wheat, hHiii-v, 
and oats, and forms to all of them were posted. The response hn, 
been very satisfactory, for out of a total of 15,875, only 352 arc still 
outstanding, and a reasonable allowance has been made in the estimate 
to cover those holdings. 

Wheat for grain and hay was grown on about 14,100 farms. Itarloy 
on 4,200, and oats for grain and hay on 8,500. 

Rainfall — Adelaide Observatory. 


Year. 

January- 

April- 



Wheat Avon 


Marc'h. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

}>cv At-re, 


In. 

In. 

In. 

Id. 

Busli. 

1920 

1.70 

22.00 

2.10 

26,70 

lo.80 

t921 

. . . . 3.79 

18.35 

0.50 

22.64 

10.46 

1922 

. . . . 2.40 

17.83 

2.97 

23.20 

u.n 

Av. 10 

years 2.63 

17.37 

1.31 

21.31 

io.7;i 


Acreage. 

Total Acreage . — The combined area sown with wheiit, barley, ami 
oats for all purposes was 3,449,460 ( 3.254,746) acres, giving an iit- 
creased acreage of 194,714. The reported total failures in the wheat 
areas covered 63,415 acres and 17,671 acres ivoro fed off. 

Wheat. — Sown, 2,830,591 (2,721,220) acres; increase. 109.371 iim's. 
The area was distributed as follows; — Grain, 2,453,086 (2,381.0121 
acres; increase, 69,074 acres. Hay, 359,834 (325,769) acres; iiii-n'asf. 
34,065 acres; fed off, 17,671 (11,439) acres, 

Bttricy.— Sown, 225,978 (174,453) acres; increase, 51,525 acrem Of 
this area. 221,178 (170,887) acres are reported to have been reapi'il, 
the balance being for green fodder. 

Oats.— Sown, 392,891 (359,073) acres; increase, 33,818 acres. _0f 
this area, 176,970 (125,148) acres were reaped, and 207,521 (225.S7S ; 
acres were cut for hay, the balance being either fed off or cut for green 
fodder. 
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Production, 

'iYkeat. 28,784,767 (24,946,525) bush.; increase i 

,„e yield averaged 11.73 (10.46) hush, pee acre. The 1 'te ,Uf 
,lie previous five seasons was 2o,163,074hnsh., averaging 14 121msh 

ni l' acre. 

Burley. — 3,663,355 (3,278,787) hush.; increase 'iSJ 

liverage per acre, 16,56 (19.19) hush Of this (piantitv ’''fl'Sn 
,2,981,004) hush, were returned as malting harlcy and the’ baiam'i as 

Outs. 1,687,288 (1,297,646) busli. ; averaging 9.5:! (10li7\ hush 
]iei‘ acre. 

7/«,!l.-Wheaten hay, 467,514 (423,995) tons; average 1.30 inns ner 
acre. Oaten hay, 212,529 ( 243,540) tons; total, 680,043 (667 53")) 
tons. In addition there would he other kinds of liav totalliim ahnnt 
12,600 tons. ' " 

Oversea Exports as per Customs Records. 

Barley.— Vhe exports of barley during the year 1921-22 totalled 
l,279,622husli., value £259,702, and for the nine inontlis .ridv-Mareli 
1923, 1,721, 722bush., £341,7.54. ' ' 

117(Mf.— Prom December 1st, 1922, to .-Vpril 30tli. 1!)'23, ih,. ,|i,,,el 
exports to oversea eountries were:— Wheat, 10 2.56.00'8hush.; Hour, 
:j0.533 tons, the equivalent in wheat being 11,782, 658liush. Since April' 
:jOth to date it is estimated that an additional 2,000,000hnsh. have been 
e.xported. These figures are exclusive of any interstate trading. 

Exportable Surplus op Wheat. 

The great ina.iority of fanners I'etain their full reipiireinenta for 
seed and a good quantity of inferior grain foi' feed purposes, probably 
aggregating 3,000,000bu.sh. This, with the <|uaiuity rninired for other 
food reiptii'ements— estimated at 2, SOO.OOObnsli.— allows for an expori- 
ahle surjilus of approximately 23,000, OOObusli. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 
JUNE, 1923. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.] 

Pruning will be in full swing in all orchards and vineyards. When 
pruning, leave any tree or vine which shows signs of unusual disease 
until last. The main object of pruning is, first, to form the young tree 
so that it wilt be strong, and thus able to carry a big load of fruit ; so 
that it will be open and thus able to resist the wind and disease, and 
enable the orchardist to assist in controlling diseases by spraying; 
and secondly, to encourage the production of even crops of fruit, even 
in size and even in quality. Different varieties require different treat- 
ment; climatic conditions must be taken into consideration. 

Planting should be completed as early as possible. Plant only strong 
trees or vines ; weaklings are likely to become a nuisance later on. Do 
not put in any new weeds with the trees, and see that they are free 
from disease. Do not continue planting in the rain or if the soil 
becomes very wet ; the soil should be friable. 

Ploughing may be proceeded with ; plough lightly near the trees and 
turn over deeply as you get away from them. Leave in the clod, and 
see that no water remains about the tree. Citrus trees in particular 
should be well drained, and where brown rot is feared a green crop 
or a mulch will be necessary under the tree and all low-hajiging 
branches should be removed. 

Where it is found necessary to fumigate citrUs trees, see that there 
are no heavy weeds about, such as fat hen, fennel, or briars ; the.se will 
all carry red scale, and will keep it alive long enough to reinfect the 
trees. If near the flower garden there are several shrubs which should 
be examined, and if neees-sary fumigated at the same time. 

Olives will be ready for oilmaking. Crush your own olives and 
supply your district. 

Growers of celery should be careful to rake up all the waste before 
ploughing, and get all the old roots after ploughing. Treat them 
thoroughly with quicklime, or put them on the heap of waste foi 
burning, and do not on any account put them on the manure heap, 
this is the only way to check the rust. If growers of potatoes wouhi 
follow the same instructions they would be saved much trouble w it i 
moth, scab, and eel worm. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
bdd on Wednesday, May 9th 1923, there being present the Minister 
of Agriculture (Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P., President), Capt S A 
White (Vice-Chairman), Col, J. Rowell, Messrs. J. Wallace Sandford 

J. Tnckwell, Professor Arthur J, Perkins, and the Seoretarv 
(Mr. Harold J. Pinnis). 

Apol(«ies were received from Messrs. A. .M. Hawkins, II. Wicks 

Coleman, and T. H. Willims. ’ 

(Jalvmized Iron for Water GotcAment,— Purther consideration was 
given to a resolution from the Smoky Bay P.ranch of the Bureau 
-That the Government be asked to supply settlers with galvanized iron 
under similar conditions to those under which it supplies fencing 
material under the provisions of the Fencing Act." It was decided to 
forward the matter on to the Minister with a request that it might be 
transmitted to the Lands Department for report. 

Rail Facilities an Peebinga lAm.—A request was received from the 
Nunkeri and Yungo Branch that a better railway service be provided 
oa the Peebinga line, and asking that an effort be made to have a train 
run to a fixed schedule, preferably on Tuesdays. The present service 
of one train a week was insufficient to meet district requirements 
throughout the year. It was decided to forward the matter on to 
the Minister tor transmission to the Railways Commissioner, 

Experimental Plots . — A letter of appreciation was received from the 
Butler Branch, thanking the Department for the benefits that were 
being derived from the experimental plots conducted by Mr, Jericho, 
imder the supervision of the Department of Agriculture, in that 
district. 

Conference ResoMwns. — WRlwmsfouue— The following resolutions 
were carried at the Conference of Lower Northern Branches, held at 
Williamstown : — (a) “That the Advisory Board be asked to recom- 
mend to the Ministry the need for the introduction of legislation to 
protect the horse-breeding industry in South Australia,” It was 
decided to forward the resolution on to the Minisier. (ii) “That the 
Tnrretfleld Farm be reopened as a pure seed-wheat farm. ’’ The Board 
was of the opinion that the present system should be carried on for a 
period of six years, in order to cover two rotation courses, (c) ' ' That 
more stringent measures he taken to deal with neglected orchards and 
vineyards.” The Board decided to seek a report from the Horticul- 
tural Instructor (Mr, Geo, Quinn) on this matter, (d) “That this 
Conference strongly recommends the Advisory Board to urge the 
School of Mines to arrange for a rural household science course for 
women on the lines of such courses at the Perth University,” The 
Secretary was instructed to secure particulars from the Perth Univer- 
sity. (c) “That the Advisory Board be asked to ascertain the reason 
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for the difference in the price of wheat in South Australia and Xi.« 
South Wales, and that the inforraatiorf be published in the Jounml of 
Agriculture.” -It was decided to seek information from the Chamber 
of Commerce. (/) “That the Advisory Board be asked to take steps 
to impress on the Government the need for enforcing the Noxious 
Weeds Act.” The Secretary was instructed to table at the next 
meeting the report drawn up by the Advisory Board during 19ii 
South-Eastern Conference— {a) “That the Government be asked to 
offer a bonus for some effective means of exterminating the rabbit 
pest.” (6) “That district councils have power to deal with rabbits 
on Crown lands the same as on private holdings.” Both these resolu- 
tions were received by the Board. 

Pruning Competitions. — The forthcoming pruning competitions on 
the River Murray were creating a great deal of interest, and a rmiuest 
was received that permission be given to Mr. C. G. Savage (Manager, 
Berri Experimental Orchard) to act as judge. The Board decided 
to recommend that Mr. Savage be asked to judge the competitions. 

Itepresentation of Forest Department on Board.— On the motion 
of Mr. F. Coleman it was decided to suggest to the Hon, Minister of 
Agriculture that an officer of the Forestry Department might be 
appointed a member of the board. 

The Secretary reported that the Conference of River ilurra.v 
Branches would be held at Renmark on May 22nd and May 23rd. 

New Members.— The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Meadows — M. Brookmanj Beetaloo Valley V. D. 

Simmons, F. R. Simmons; Penola Bethune; Collie— D. Watson, 

J Simounds; Strathalbyn — H. Walter, — Moffit; Lipson— A. G. 
Baillie; Halidon— G. Peters; Williamstown— R. Schmid, W. Dale.v; 
Lyndoch— J. H. McDonald, R. F. Kies; Shoal Bay— S. E. Bell, G. H. 
Patterson; Nunkeri and Yurgo— L. Ward, A. 6. Nurse, F. Ling, A. 0. 
Richards; Virginia— A. How; Netherton, W. Donningburg; Mount 
Barker — D. Kerr, Les. Scarborough; Moonta — R. C. Kitto, D. Kitto. 
F. Trennerry, jun. ; Minnipa — Geo. Williams, A. G. Braham, b. l ook: 
Boolcroo Centre— P. Cunningham; Marama— Thos. Gould; Yacka- 
J Newman S. Tilbrook, E. Billinghurst, R. Goss, B. G. Hancocks, .1. 
Nykiel; Barilla Well— R. Leak; %narto South— C. Paech; Willoine 

T. Davis, Rockwood — L. Tucker, H. Tucker; Balhannah— W. H. 

Kleeman J. Atkinson, J. McNamara; Laura— W. J. Edwards, 
W. F. A. Reichett; Mallala— W. J. Taylor; Pinnaroo-C, Klein; 
Strathalbyn— H. 1). Walters; Lenswood and Forest Range— H. 
Plummer, P. W. Green, L. Green; Wynarka— Wm. Hilliar; baddle- 
xvorth- P. Manning, C. Fraser ; Crystal Brook— L. M. Gleeson, A. G. 
Head, M. Weston, jun., K. Growdeu. 
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CONPEEENCE OF BIVER MURRAY BRANCHES, 

Uiout 100 dele^tes, representing the Kenmark, Berri, Waikcrie, 
Mvpolonga, Winkie, New Residence, Moorook, Loxton, Pyap. Qlossop. 
Block B, Lone Gum and Monash, and Barmera Branches ol the Agri- 
■ultural' Bureau attended the Annual Conference of River Murray 
Braiiehes, held at Renmark on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 29th anil 
■jOth In addition to Branch representatives, the Director of Agri- 
eulture (Professor A. J. Perkins), Mr. H. W^icks (Member of the 
Vdvisory Board), the Deputy Horticultural Instructor (Mr. C. G. 
Savage), and the Secretary Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis), 
ittended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
the Mildura Vinegrowers Protection Board was represented by the 
Chairman (Mr. Howard Paul), Mr. A. V. Lyon, B.Se. (Agric,), Mr. 
lames Lookhead, Mr. D. Gordon, and Mr. A. R. Smart. The 
President of the Renmark Branch (Mr. W. R. Woodham) occupied 
the chair. In his address of welcome he expressed the pleasure of the 
Renmark Branch in entertaining representatives of other Branches, 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, and especially the. visitors 
from Victoria, The Director of Agriculture (Professor A, J, Perkins), 
ill his opening address, referred to the importance of this gathering 
fi-oin the point of view of the fruit-growing industry. On the general 
ciuestion of irrigation, he mentioned that the point that impressed 
liiin most was the manner in which desert wastes had been reclaimed. 
Whilst much had been accomplished, it was impos.sible for anyone 
to forecast what the ultimate development of the River irrigation 
settlements would be. The marketing of produce was at present a 
matter that was presenting some difficulty to them. There would 
always be serious difficulty when local consumption was below 
nroduction, but both the State and the Federal Governments were alivc 
0 the position, and were doing what they could to relieve it, and 
with the co-operation of the growers, he thought they would ulti- 
mately realise satisfactory results. The markets they could look to 
were within the Empire and the East. It was a question 
they oould'oompete in countries where the standard of living was lowe 
than ours, but the cost of production was not necessarily in propor- 
tion to the cost of labor. Cheap labor often meant dear production 
on account of its inefficiency. 

Seepage and Drainage. 

There would also be difficulties with seepage and drainage as time 

cerned There was a likelihood of individual action being taultj am 

b” . d..g.r ,.hi.ndgbl».j 

problems to overcome, and a layman migh m Experi- 

with them. The results of the drainage system on the Bern Bxper 
mental Orchard had been very satisfactory up till the present. 
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Between the months of November and March inclusive about 50 pei. 
cent, of the drains were working, and i45,000galls. of water passe,! 
through them. During an ordinary season the qumtity would be 
greater. Samples of the water had been analysed at intervals, and the 
analyses showed that 3| tons of soluble salts had been removed fioi,, 
that portion of the orchard. Assuming there was an average of lift 
of soil above the clay, he calculated there was about 10 tons of soliit,ie 
salts per foot per acre, a total of 30 tons per acre, or approxiraatelv 
300 tons on the 10 acres to be drained. He hoped later to flood the 
ground to take out a greater amount of the salt. The pruning com. 
petitions that were held on the Murray annually were of considciabk- 
value, and he hoped that similar contests in other lines would be 
instituted. Mr. H. Wicks, who also spoke, eulogised the work being 
done by the Agricultural Bureau throughout the State. 

Papers and Discussions. 

Mr. H. P. Paul (Chairman Mildura Vinegrowers Protection Hom'd i 
then contributed a paper entitled “The Aims and Objects of the 
Merbein Experimental Farm.” A paper entitled “Dehydration" was 
read on behalf of Col. W, Dollman, which was followed by an instnic- 
five discussion. Mr. C, G. Savage (Manager Berri Bxperiiriontal 
Orchard) stated that much that was claimed for dehydrated fi'uit 
had yet to be proved, but he thought that that method would he a 
help in controlling the spread of the dried fruit moth. It also 
prevented sand and dust from gaining access to the fruit. Mr. A, V. 
Lyon, B.Se. (Agric.), stated that the dehydrator could be used for 
reconditioning the fruit, but unless specially packed the fruit would 
not be immune from the moth. The afternoon session was opened by 
a paper from Mr. P. J. Poord entitled “District Resident Veterinary 
Surgeons,” after which Mr. F. H. Basey (Renmark) moved— “That 
this Conference affirms the advisability of stationing veterinaiw 
surgeons in the country districts.” Professor Arthur J. Perkins then 
delivered an address entitled “Diseases of Vines,” during the course 
of which he dealt specifically with three diseases caused by fungus 
parasites, namely, oidium, anthracnose, and downy mildew. Mr. C. G 
Savage opened the evening session with a paper entitled ‘ ‘ Resume of 
the Experimental Work conducted at the Berri Experimental 
Orchard.” Mr. A. V. Lyon, B.Sc. (Agric.), also contributed a paper 
entitled “Factors Affecting the Yield in a Vineyard.” The Wednesday 
morning session w-as commenced by a paper, “Moths Injurious to 
Dried Fruits,” by Mr. E. J. Connelly (Renmark). Mr. C. (loode 
then delivered an address entitled “Cotton Growing under Irriga- 
tion.” He stated that the fruit prospects were far from encouraging, 
and thought that cotton growing was well worthy of consideration 
Details were given of satisfactory results which had so far attmideii 
experimental plots under irrigation in South Australia, Mr. H. • ■ 
Taylor (Renmark) moved:— “That this Conference, in iiew nt the 
desirableness of encouraging diversity of production m the irrigation 
areas and of the great possibilities of cotton as a crop for the -MmiJ. 
Valley and in view also of the evident necessity for thorough experi 
ment respecting the varieties of cotton and methods of cultivation 
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best suited to our local conditions, and other 

successful production of cotto'n, urges the On incidental to the 
diversified experiments in a manner and on 

importance.” The motion was carried Th, r*ii <heir 

were also carried— “(1) “That the Governmmt h 

forward with the drainage scheme in the Lon! p 

area.” (2) “That this Conference is of the oninin 

area of land is opened for irrigation a thorLidi sod ^ ®"'’ 

be made to determine, first, whether the soil is sdtab!> 

if so, what class or classes of products, especially if^tb 

dangerous proportion of salt or is liable to !eenal “ 

salinity or seepage can be overcome by drainairLnd 

ibat no land be brought under irrig'ttn Xe cost """ 

likely to exceed the value of the land so drained “ nV‘ 

Government be asked to appoint a travellinrr u ■ 

eiilturist for the Murray districts, and that the GovernS b! 

to appoint an instructor to soldier settlers.” ( 4 ) “That h • " ' f 

encc urges the Government to consider the loekimr tb.> it** ' 

urgent necessity.” (5) “That the drain pU ma^inlry now !uT tl' 

Australia be put to practical use.” It wL decided rtat tlie^u!vi 

Conference take place at Murray Bridge during Mav. 1924 


RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION, 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS [-OR APJilL, 


Herd 

Xrt. 

Average 
Xo, of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1C 

31 



22- 10 

1 E 

23 

21-07 

I'J 

22-33 

20-10 

1 L 

17-20 

12-7.3 

IM 

22 

19-03 

IR 

13 

9-90 

IT 

12-17 

9-73 

IV 

1560 

15-60 

1 W 

lo-C7 

U-30 

1 X 

10 

15-83 

IV 

24-63 

20-50 

1 1 

18-70 

16-13 

\! a \ 

6 

6 

l/BB 

8-27 

7-87 

1/cc 

9-87 

5-40 

> V 

16 

16 

Means 

17-15 

14-62 


u 



MiUi. 


! 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April! 

IV-r ('ow 
October 
fo 

April. 

Per Herd 
diiring 
April. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

17473 

563-64 

5262-13 

082-21 

12874 

559-74 

411940 

582-78 

10249-5 

459-00 

3722-16 

.519-80 

7835-5 

455-55 

3978-97 

381-71 

11462-5 

52102 

3706-43 

,583-88 

5103 

392-54 ! 

3507-35 

294-49 

6547 

537-96 

3S4H-46 

301-13 

12459 

798-65 

4521-21 

533 94 

8936 

570-26 

4449-08 

342-13 

7762 

408-53 

4069-97 

353-36 

12347 

501-29 

437.5-92 

.546-84 

9227-5 

493-45 

3620-29 

426-88 

4170 

695-00 

4474-58 

175-03 

5687‘5 

687-73 

3355-53 

232-06 

3105 

314-58 

2064-28 . 

131-14 

9375 

585-94 ; 

1947-39 

426-17 

9038-34 

526 94 

4205-92 j 

410-85 




Butteifat. 


Per ( 'aw 
during 
Ajiril. 

1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Id)... 

Lbn, 

22-m 

! 2i2-ir> 

25-34 

178-74 

23-28 

1 166-94 

22-19 

! 182'16 

2()-r)4 

181-0.5 

22-65 

174-62 

29-(;7 

191-31 

34-23 

191-70 

21-83 

166-43 

18 00 

183-94 

22-20 : 

190-43 

22-83 

164-51 

29-17 

195-11 

28-06 , 

145-21 

13-29 ' 

87-68 

20-64 ! 

83-73 

2.1-95 

140-24 
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MT. GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION 


EKSULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOE APRIL, 1923. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows 
in Herd 

Average 
No. of 
Cows 
in Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfaf. 


Herd 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

April. 



Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April' 

Per to, 
Aususj 
to 

2/A 

2/B 

2/C 

2/D 

2/E 

2/F 

2/G 

2/H 

21 

12-73 

Lbs. 

2612-5 

Lbs. 

124 40 

Lbs. 

4533-59 

Lbs. 

122-76 

Lbs. 

5-85 

uT' 

191-90 

IllO-W 

215-:* 

161-87 

7 

4-60 

2026 

289-43 

7418-72 

87-43 

12-49 

20-P0 

12-23 

5457-5 

262-38 

5342-42 

205-95 

9-90 

1310 

5-86 

2877 

219^62 

4048-81 

U4-71 

8-76 

11 

9-50 

2660 

241-82 

5731-54 

130-22 

11-84 


20 

8-07 

2905-5 

146-28 

4636-49 

129-92 

6-50 

188-86 

3 • 

3 

1080 

360-00 

7194-50 

56-64 

18-88 

327-8: 

27 

19-77 

4089 

151-44 

4700-66 

199-39 

7-38 

195-89 

299-fl.i 

2/1 

2/1 

2/K 

2/L 

2/N 

2/0 

2/Q 

2/R 

14 

11 83 

1831 

130-79 

5073-18 

87-02 

6-22 

12 

11-87 

3840 

320-00 

6822-95 

194-44 

16-20 

299-11 

229-6J 

20-57 

19-40 

8108-5 

394 19 

5455-97 

379-14 

18-4.7 

■ 31-90 

24-10 

5640 

176-80 

4080-48 

309-09 

9-69 

186-11 

12 

10 

1500 

125-00 

3676-52 

69-13 

.5-76 

118-88 

42 

22-83 

8048 

191-62 

3462-08 

347-84 

8-28 

142-1; 

33 

1.5-23 

j 4241 

128-52 

4138-25 

178-26 

5-40 

170-63 

16-83 

i 14-10 

7806 

493-11 

7422-77 

382-64 

24-61 

■323-19 

Means 

1901 

12-82 



1 4045-13 

L. 

212-76 

4725-36 

187-60 

1 

987 

198 51 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective Managers: — ■ 

Boohorotwe.— Weather— The weather for May has been good, 274 points of rain 
having been registered up to the time of writing. Crops are germinating 
nicely after the recent beneficial rains. Natural Feed — The country is' now quite 
green but there will be no feed for some time to come. Stock— In good condition 
where hand fed, otherwise poor. Pests— Nothing worth mentioning at present. 
Miscellaneous— Farmers are now busily engaged in seeding operations. 

EphyhoHtc,— Weather— The long dry spell broke on the 5th instant, and rain 
has fallen almost every day since, registering a total of over 4Jin. for tlie montli. 
Some strong, heavy gales were noted, and some rather cold snaps. Crops IM 
teams have been busy sowing since the rain, but towards the close of the montn 
the land became rather too wet for good seeding. However, the crojis Ser- 
minating quickly, and given mUd conditions during June, they will no doum 
make sufficient root growth to withstand the winter’s cold. Maize and sorghum. 
under irrigation have ripened grain well. Berseem under irription has made 
good growth. Natural feed has germinated well, particularly the cluster rtoier. 
Stock have required a good deal of handfeeding during the month. 

FeitcA.— Weather— 142 points of rain have fallen at Veitch during the month. 
The rainfall for the year has been 149 points (five months). A few days 
heavy winds have been experienced. Crops generally are germmating we''’ “ 
require a good soaking rain. Drift sand is cutting the crops rather badly this j j 
Natural feed is growing well, but is rather short for big stock yet. Stock are a 
in healthy condition. Pests— Babbits are still thick enough to do damage in 
district. 
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A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on June 1st, 1923 •- 
BUTTES.— The early rains experienced in ii,,. ’ , ' 

interested in the dairying industry, and the ‘ shmver."^ ts T*'? 
throughout will have a beneficial effect on the »ro«ti, !e ^ continued 

prospects at the present time look very favor.abIe for fil * '■ "'‘'’^'‘£''1 so that 

loral supplies of butter have shown an increase but to, 
leeway to make up before she is self-supporting In„„rtl'i has yet a 

le along weekly, but in lessening quantities ^ The j™ continues to 

ew-made against the imported article Values puerally appreciates 
ehnut the month until the l„.t “‘•'C been very stationsre 


the new-iiiauc a^siiuai, Lue iiupuixea article. Valiw® u • 

■ ut the month, until the last auction, wfen ra4 

factory and-creamery fresh butter in bulk soliTat L l^i“'^ '“’li 
rs and dames. Is. lOd. to Is. Hid.; fair quS- 1 . ?" jl’ ' 

ictora*, Is. 2id' to Is. 5d. ^ 3i Is. 7d. to Is. 8d.; store 


throughout 

Choicest ■““ 


and 


lOpiiratorS anu uames, xb. xuq, XI 

1 collectors’, Is. 2J4 to Is. 5d. 


Boos.— Supplies have shown the naual seasonable .shrinkage au,l aim t, 1 
been experienced m supplymg the demand. Competition has^hcM l„r "'u 

prices have firmed up considerably. Present rates ruling are-^ Fr„lh h 
dosen; duek, 2s. 2d. The high prices ha™ ZseVholdTr. r'i 
and pickled sorts to place consignments on the market ^ refrigerated 

Cheese.— Values have shown slight fluctuations, owing to the i- 

in Queensland, and they teve offered to Western Australl at prices under SoITth 
Australian quotations. However, local market has been good “nd at the end 
of the month the range was 12id. to 13id. for large to loaf.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Honey.— Prime liquid samples are becoming scarce, and values for these ha™ 
firmed, pr^nt prices being 4d. to 4}d., whilst good candied sorts have been 
selling at 3}d. There is still an absence of inquiry for second grades, which have 
been offering at 2d. to 2id. Beeswax, Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. for clear samples. 

ALMONDS.-Heavy quantities have come to hand, and unfortunately Sicilian 
almonds have been offering at reduced prices, which has had the effect of lowering 
'fn aid Brandis selling at 9d. to 9}d.; mixed softshells, 8d. to SJd.; hard 
shells, 3}d. to 4d.; kernels. Is. 5d. Walnuts, lid. 

BACON.-Both local and export buyers have been operating freely, and nice 
buainess has been ruling, with rates practically unaltered, Beat factory cured 
sides selling at 12W. to 13d.; hams. Is. 4d. to Is. 5d.; middles, Is. fidf' rolls 
12id. Lard, Hutton’s, in packets, 9d., in bulk 8d. ’ ^ 


Live Poultoy.— A lthough heavy forwardings have come along during the month 
the p easing feature is that supplies do not aflFeet values. Rates have kept up 
remarkably well, and excellent figures have been secured for birds fit to kill. As 
the demand is likely to continue good, we can strongly recommend consignments, 
trates obtainable on application. The following prices ruled at our last auction; — 
Prime roosterti, Ss. to 6s, fid. each ; nice-eondition cockerels, 3s. to 4s. 9d. ; poor- 
condition cockerels^ 28. to 28. fid.; plump hens, 38. fid. t-o Ss.; medium hens, 28. fid. 
to 38. 3d.; light hens, 2s, to 28. 5d.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, .58. to 
6s.; ducks, good condition, 48. fid. to fis. 4d.; ducks, fair condition, 3a. to 4a. 3d.; 
turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. to Is. 8d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair 
condition, 9d. to ll^d.j fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 94d. each. 

, PciTATOES. — ^There is little to report in connection with these, values maintaining 
tairly evenly the quotations made in our last report. The bulk of supplies are 
now coming from Victoria, and tie values at the close of the month were from 
*13 10s. to £15 per ton on trucks, Mile End, for best sorts of Victorians; locals, 
tl2 to £13 lOs. per ton, on trucks. 

Onions. — Market for these also has been somewhat lifeless, and quotations are 
unaltered, at from 78. to Ss. per ewt., on trucks, Mile End. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUIT, PLANTS, Etc., MARCH, 1923 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 9,46:i 

Bananas (bushels) 6,742 

Grapes (bushels) 2 

Pears (bushels) 176 

Pineapples (bushels) 1,062 

Plums (bushels) 2 

Tomatoes (bushels) 1 

Peanuts (packages) 1 

Onions (bags) 2,854 

Potatoes (bags) 17,12.5 

Bulbs (packages) .. .. 69 

Plants (packages) 22 

Seeds (packages) 74 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,467 

Fumigated — 14 casks. 


Rejected — ISbush. bananas, 2bush. grapes, Ibush. pears, llbush, 
pineapples, 1 second-hand ease. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

5,423 packages seeds, &c. 

Exports. 

Federal Gorameree Act. 

Bight thousand four hundred and thirty-eight packages fresh fruit, 
71 packages jam, 75 packages preserved fruit, 34,550 packages dried 
fruit, and 3 packages plants were exported to oversea markets. These 
Avere consigned as follows: — 

London. 


Dried fruit (packages) 33,526 

Apples (packages) 8,080 

Pears (packages) 384 

Grapes (packages) 82 

Sauce (packages) 

Jam (packages) P 

Preserved fruit (packages) '0 


Soidh Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

New Zealand. 
Grapes (packages) 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

Jam (packages) 

Plants (packages) 
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imports and exports of fruit, plants, Etc.. APRIL. 1983. 


Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 

Bananas (bushels) ' ' ’ ' 1MI5 

Grapes (bushels) ’ 

Passion fruit (hushel.s) ' ' ^ 

Peaches (bushels) 

Pears (bushels) \ 

Pineapples (bushels) ,J'’ 

Cabbages (packages) 

Cauliflowers (packages) : 

Onions (bags) " ‘ 

Potatoes (bags) 

Bulba (packages) 

Plants (packages) 

Seeds (packages) ' 

Trees (packages) .j 

Wine ca.sks, empty (number) ’ , ' ” ^ g.j 2 

Fumigated— 23 wine casks, 1 package trees. ’ 

Rejected— 3bush. apples, 15bush. banana.s, 3biish. grapes lobush 
pineapples, 20 bags potatoes. 


Over.sieas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Three thousand and sixty-three packages of seeds, &e. 
Four packages of rice were destroyed. 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Twelve packages citrus fruit, 4,789 paekage.s other fresh fruit 323 
packages preserved fruit, 38,030 packages dried fruit, 8 packages ’jam, 
3 packages honey, and 1 package seeds were exported to '’oversea 
markets. These were consigned as follows:— 


London . 

Citrus fruit (packages) 12 

■Jam (packages) 7 

Preserved fruit (packages) 12 

Honey (packages) 3 

Dried fruit (packages) 28,819 

Apples (packages) 3,020 

Pears (packages) 42 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 3,756 


New Zealand. 


Dried fruit (packages) 3,096 

Grapes (packages) 767 
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Canada. 

Dried fruit (packages) 300 

United Statee of America, 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,900 

Preserved fruit (packages) . . 235 

India and East. 

Seeds (packages) 1 

Dried fruit (packages) 159 

Grapes (packages) 337 

Apples (packages) 623 

Preserved fruit (packages) 76 

Jam (packages) 1 


Mr. Orchardist, has it occurred to you 

th*t niLB AOBHS 9AJ 80 aE8T, and that those blank spacea to 
7 oar orcbara would beoooie profitable and greatly increase the value 
o( yov property If planted wlOt good fruit izees. Fill them this season 
with FRUIT TREES from the Balhannah Nurseries. 

PLANTERS GUIDE, 

Inqulilee eoUdted on any matters pertaining to fruit frees. 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, 

BALHANNAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


APPOINT THE— 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND 

AGENCY COMPANY 

OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

LIMITED, 

1 Executor and Trustee of Your Will, 

II EsUbUsliea, 1880. Estates and Tnut Funds £8,183,460. Write for oar Booklet. 

1 DIRECTORS: 


11 W. ECebbEbt PHiLLiprs, Chairman. li 

II John Bahkxb. | 

G. J. Cownt, 

II A. G. RthiUj. 

Jahxs H. Go981. 

11 Sui Grobob Bbookbian, K.B.E, 1 

II ^toral aad Agrlonltnial laipector . 

. Ohsuis Gann. 

II Manager 

. A W. WOLUKsoa. 

II TBMPOBABT FBBM18S8— 

II 11, GiBBSHAM STBBBT 

ADHLAIDB. | 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


also 


StAtion. 


Qodnadftttft. 



Farioft 


Beltaca 

BliwuftO 

Tarcoola 

Bookina 

Banker 

Wilson 

(Jordon 

Qnom 

Port Augusta . 


Broca 

Bammond . 
Wilmington . 
Willowie . . • 

Melrose ■ . > • 
Boolaroo Centre . < • 
Port Garmein 
Wirrabara . . 

Appila 

(mock .... 
(JarrietOD . . . 
Jolmbarg ■ . . 

Earelia 

Ortofoo 

Naokars 

Black Rock . 

Ucolta 

Peterborough 
Toagala 


i’unta 

Waakaringa 

MannahiU 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 


Port Pirie 

Port Broughton . . . 

Bote 

Laota 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

rW.WkaV 


Ikystal Brook .... 

^r^town 

Jiarridy . 

EMhilK... 


Por 

May, 

ms 

To end ■ 
May, j 
1923. 

Av'ae. 
to end 
May. 

AT»fe. 

Anniul 

Raioiall 

a AND 

JppzE North. 


0-85 

0-87 

2-45 

4-93 

0-75 

1-05 

2-52 

6 14 

0-58 

2-30 

2-89 

6-73 

1-02 

2-34 

3-61 

8-50 

1-43 

2-32 

3-76 

9-05 

1-39 

1-80 

4-92 

12-61 

1-03 

1-26 

2-93 

7-91 

1-47 

2-36 

4-57 

13-60 

2-04 

3-08 

4-28 

12-93 

1-30 

1-74 

4-25 

12-56 

0-77 

1-52 

409 

11-60 

1-39 

1-96 

406 

14-24 

0-95 

112 

3-80 

9-68 

0-88 

106 

3-49 

9-74 

1-59 

1-59 

3-58 

10-76 

1-71 

3-59 

4-17 

1190 

2-63 

2-85 

5-98 

18-44 

2-17 

2-71 

4-21 

12-44 

3-55 

4-08 

7-61 

23-88 

2-31 

2-61 

5-02 

16-67 

1-27 

1-97 

4-75 

12-93 

3-33 

3-59 

6-07 

19-85 

2-50 

4-.32 

4-97 

15-01 

1-05 

1-77 

3-96 

11-50 

1-95 

2-37 

4-24 

12-91 

1-43 

1-62 

3-59 

10-85 

1'79 

2-12 

4-52 

13-56 

2-01 

2-58 

4-79 

13-75 

1-34 

1-66 

4-54 

11-85 

2-44 

3-46 

4 44 

12-73 

l-U 

1-14 

4-25 

12-10 

2-27 

3-43 

4-64 

1.3-53 

2-62 

3-89 

4-62 

14-61 

NoBTH-Ea8T. 


i 

0-66 

0-8« 

3-.51 

8-93 

M3 

1-30 

3-49 

8-61 

0-85 

M2 

3-49 

8-79 

0-9i 

1-20 

3-43 

8-42 

0-94 

1'50 

3-92 

10-08 

ffEB NoETH. 



1-36 

1-86 

4-90 

13-55 

1-54 

1-92 

4-83 

14-27 

3-93 

3-99 

4-96 

15-80 

3-03 

3-82 

5-63 

18-25 

2-30 

3-92 

5*40 

1719 

2-37 

3-92 

5-36 

17-86 

2-75 

3-59 

516 

18-05 

3-43 

4-99 

5-09 

16-22 

1-46 

2-05 

516 

15-93 

2-72 

4-56 

5-89 

18-50 

I'fifi 

3-94 

5-35 

16-43 

2-22 

3-06 

5-48 

16-93 


\f«^ j “‘1 to tne 

^y^and the average annual 


rainfall. 


977 


Department, 
May, 1923, 


Station. 


Lowse 
Spalding .... 

Gulnare 

Yacka 

Kooluaga . . . 
Snowtown . . 
Brinkworth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro . . 
Watervaie 
Auburn . . . 
Hoyleton . 
Balaklava .... 
Port Wakefield 
Terowie . . 
Yarcowie . 

Hallett . . . 

Mount Bryan 
Kooringa . . 
Parreir® Flat 


^or To end 
>tay, .Mhv, 
1923. ly23. 


Av^fre. 
to end 
M.j. 


Nobth — <c/iti »ued. 


Av’ife. 

Annual 

EUJnfii; 


2-04 
2-7:{ 
2(iU 
2-2;i 
2 -Si) 
2-98 
-115 
{;04 
<>•19 
5-4-1 
5-13 
2-7fi 
2-<i.5 
2-32 
I -58 

1- 48 

2- 39 

3- t)0 

4- 04 
4-28 


2-80 

3-59 

3- 0l> 
2-71 

;mo 

4'02 

4- 7S 
7-72 
7-83 
7-08 

5- 89 
2-94 

:m 

2-{\4 

1- 95 

2- 40 
3'81 
4-53 
4-()5 
4*92 


5-1)4 

5-41 

4-71 

4-92 

501) 

4- 71 

5- 44 

7- (H) 
fi-58 

8- 63 
7'79 
5-81 
544 

rm 

4-4r) 
4 ■07 

4- 85 
4’(i7 

5- 59 
5-79 


West of 

Manoora 

Saddlewortb 

Martabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hainley Bridge . . . 

Eapuoda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwel! 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williametown .... 


Mukeay Raeoe. 


4-42 

5-08 

5-03 

4-20 

5'()2 

6'42 

ry'SO 

({•49 

0-04 

, 5-38 

6-J] , 

fi-W 

5-39 

(>■50 

5-79 

.5-22 1 

({•31 1 

5-21 

4-7li 

. 5-48 

5-37 

4-88 1 

5'55 

6-4(l 

6-20 

({•92 

r>()4 

7-12 

7-71 

({•r)3 

(>•84 

7-34 

()-06 

7-47 

7-97 

614 

O-Ofi 

711 

6-27 

7-57 

7 '93 

(>•70 

7-34 

7-()7 

({■88 

7-86 

8-29 

(>•53 

7-61 

8-04 

7-80 


:tU'41 

19-34 

15- 4S 

16- 87 
16-06 
16-26 

16- 96 
24-60 

23- 40 
27-44 

24- 30 

17- 86 

15- 61 

13-26 

13- 78 

14- 18 

16- 47 
16-74 

18- 06 
18-6i 


18- 78 

19- 74 

19- 67 

20- 71 
17-81 

16- 49 
16-62 

19- 86 

17- 90 

21 - 60 

20- 80 
20-31 
20-99 
22-48 
22 20 
22-88 
27-47 


Mallala .... 
Roaeworthy . . . 

Gawler 

Two Wells .... 

Virgioia 

Smith6eM 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide. 
Adeiaide 


Adelaide Plaies. 


Brighton 

Miteham 

Glen Osmond . 
Manill 


4-34 

4-74 

5-47 

16-66 

5-38 

6-13 

.5-48 

17-29 

5-48 

600 

6-34 

19-09 

4-74 

5-13 

5-30 

15-83 

4-76 

5-34 

5-72 

17-31 

4-96 

5'33 

5-42 

17-16 

5-48 

6-32 

415 

18-46 

5-48 

6-21 

6-92 

22-22 

4'fi7 

5-50 

(>•94 

20-06 

3-50 

4-26 

5-95 

18-37 

4-54 

5-26 

6-61 

21-34 

5-49 

6-33 

7-35 

24-06 

5-7.3 

6-78 

7-94 

25-78 

5-92 

086 

809 

26-24 


0 
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RAINFALT^— eonMn««l. 


Station. 


Vor 

May, 

193S. 


To end 
Hay, 
1923. 


Ay’s*. AT'ge. 
to and Annttal 
May. Kalnlall 


Station. 


For 

May, 

1923. 


To end 
May, 
1923. 


to endiAofi^' 


MoiniT Loftt Bahom. 


Testree GoUy • • 
Stirling West . 

Oraidla 

OlarendoD . . • • 
Morphett Vale 
Noarlanga . • « 

Willanga 

Aldinga 

Myponga .... 
Nonnanville . . 
TankaliUa . . . 
Mount Pleaeam 
Birdwood .... 
Gnmeraoba . . • 
Millbtook Raservoit 
Tweedvale . • 
Woo^ide . . 
Ambleeide . 

Nume .... 

Mount Barber .... 
Eehunga . • . 
Maoolesfield . 
Meadowfi . . 
Strathalbyn 


7-70 

8-71 

8-54 i 

1372 

16-12 

13-37 ‘ 

12-45 

13-74 

12-83 ■ 

9-17 

9-88' 

10 22 ; 

5-75 

6-31 

7-25 i 

4-62 

5-19 

6-49 : 

5-41 

5-96 

8-15 : 

3-81 

4-47 

6-36 : 

6-30 

7-60 

8-31 : 

4-15 

4-82 

6-53 

5-15 

5-92 

7-36 

9-22 

9-76 

7-77 

10-40 

10-91 

813 

12-03 

12-97 

9-64 

12-29 

13-39 

— 

11 51 

12-17 

9-61 

10-68 

11-10 

8-73 

12-61 

13-10 

9-47 

8-42 

8-87 

8-:n 

11-73 

12-62 

9-26 

11-68 

12-32 

9-93 

8-47 

9-09 

8-82 

10-90 

11-66 

10-50 

5-20 

5-51 

6-19 


20-35 

29-16 

20-61 

2310 

27*16 

29*33 

33- 29 

35- 55 

32*11 

34- 67 
28*42 
3l‘l8 
32-96 
30-57 

36- 04 
19.32 


WB3T 0» 8p»SC*R*8 Gulf — continued. 


Talia 

Port EUiston 
CammiDB ■ ■ . 
Port lincolo 

Tumby 

Carrow 

Amo Bay . . . 
Cowell 


2-88 

3-46 

3-80 

3*99 

4-40 

4-49 

4-14 

4-47 

4-02 

4-15 

4-54 

677 

2-10 

2-70 

4-08 

1-64 

2-29 

4-08 

1-37 

2-00 

4-17 

0-75 

1*35 

4-57 


Yorkb Pbninsula. 


UcBSAT Flats akd Vallit. 


Wallaroo . . ■ • 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green's PlaioB 
Maitland . . . • 
Ardrosaan . - ■ 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka . 
Minlaton . ■ • . 
Brentwood . . 
Stansbury . . . 
Warooka .... 
Yorketown . . 
Editbburgb . . 


3-01 

3-15 

5'10 

3-85 

4-04 


3-46 

3-80 

b’V.) 

4-85 

5-18 

y-OO 

5-18 

5-87 

043 

3-57 

4-38 

4-05 

3-59 

4-41 

5-24 

4-40 

5-07 

u48 

4-90 

5-64 

0-48 

4-90 

5-49 

4-85 

3-67 

4-42 

530 

4-71 

5-30 

5-38 

3-71 

4-47 

O' 53 

3-02 

3-93 

5'36 


15-4 

165 

18-9 

lft-“2 

U76 

U-80 

13-30 

ll-'a 


141s 

1605 

15- 38 

16- 89 
20-15 

14- 11 

15- 41 
18-22 
l’-9l 

15- 83 
lr04 
lT-81 

17- 26 

16- 58 


South and South-East. 


Ueningie 

4-75 

1-97 

5-33 

2-31 

5-95 

5-16 

18-66 
15-40 j 

Langborne’s Creek. 

249 

1-87 

2-78 

2-35 

4- 76 

5- 05 

14-61 

14-7^ 

Tailem Bend 

ilarr»y Bridge 

2-66 

2- 32 

3- 58 

3-16 

2-80 

3-77 

4-89 

4-83 

6-02 

14- 65 
13-93 

15- 42 


2-01 

2-24 

4-25 

11-64 i 


4-56 

4-60 

4-61 

i 15-47 1 

S dan 

3-53 

3-62 

4-15 

12-2^ 


1-70 

1-88 

3-79 

11-09 


114 

1-21 

3-84 

10-16 i 


4'20 

5-17 

5-44 

17-64 [ 


2-31 

2-69 

3-43 

11-19 


1-80 

2-07 

3-25 

9-30 ! 


1-17 

1-25 

3-38 

9-91 

Overland Comer . . . 

1-28 

1-28 

1-44 

1-59 

4-0.^ 

4-78 

11- 07 

12- 63 

Elenmark 

1-21 

1-23 

4-87 

11-09 


Wksi of Spenckb’s Gulf. 


Buola 

White Well . 
Fowler’s Bay 

Penong 

Geduna ■ . . • • 
Smoky Bay. . 

Petina 

Streaky Bay . 


0-23 

1-26 

4*83 

0-23 

0-43 

3-25 

1-58 

2-47 

408 

1-77 

2-05 

4-28 

1-37 

1-81 

3*35 

1-71 

2-58 

3*57 

2-39 

2'86 

3*86 

1-15 

1-91 

4*55 


10-02 

9- 08 
12-16 

12- 49 

10- 36 

13- 34 
15*10 


Cape Borda 

KingRCote 

Penneshaw 

Victor Harbor • • • ■ 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Finnaroo 

Parilla 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

Goomandook . . • ■ 

Coonalpyn 

Tintinara 

Koith 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

Lucindale 

Kington 

Rol^ 

Beachport 

j Miliicent 

I Kalangadoo 

j Mount Gambier . ■ 


6-44 

7-n 

7-19 

i5-lu 

6-02 

6-52 

5-73 

1910 

347 

4-05 

6-30 

19-39 

3-27 

3-74 

6-78 

2145 

3-35 

3-97 

(i-51 

-20-26 

2*48 

2-89 

5-99 

1787 

3-13 

3-34 

0-33 

15-6S 

219 

2-69 

445 

14-65 

3-13 

3-50 

500 

16-37 

2*56 

3-13 

445 

14-54 

2-73 

3-30 

5-02 

16-19 

2-14 

2-74 

5' 40 

16-58 

2-79 

3-54 

4-Tl 

loOl 

,1-95 

2-51 

.■)'35 

17-48 

2-44 

3-23 

5-31 

17-42 

4-32 

4-93 

ii'Ol 

18-60 

3-72 

4-37 

5'.54 

18-17 

4-21 

4-63 

5-85 

1944 

5-01 

5-54 

549 

18-12 

4*63 

5-18 

5'G9 

19-78 

511 

5-77 

6*63 

22-6! 

5-96 

7-00 

7-90 

26-29 

5-28 

0-92 

G 55 

22-95 

5 48 

6-46 

7'92 

24-47 

641 

7-32 

7-28 

-24-59 

449 

4-94 

8-05 

20-24 

6-24 

7-27 

8-94 

29-36 

6-92 

8-30 

— 


7-31 

8-35 

1 

0'7b 

j 31-24 

1 .. 
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agricultural bureau reports. 


INDBX TO CURRBNT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Briaob. 


i.lftTroon» 

ildiosa......--- 

dUaodale East . . . 

Aittyton 

Angaaton 

Appila-Yarrome . 

Artburton 

Aahbounie 

Bftlaklava 


Report 

on 

Pnge 


1022 

1047 


Dates e< 
Ueetinge 


Jane. July. ' 


Barmerft 

Beetaloo valley ... 

Bel&lie 

Bern 

Big Swamp 

BlackLeath 

Black Springs 

Blackwood 

Block E 

Blyih...;^- 

Booleroo Centre ... 

Borrika 

Bowhill 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer Spnnge 

Bute 

Butler 

Cadell ^ 

Canowie Belt .... 

Carrow 

Cherry Gardens , . 

Olaj^eld 

Clare 


1006 

1021. 1035 

• I 

1022. 1035 i 
1020 

984 

1020 ; 

• I 

1036 i 
996, 1001 

• 1 

985 j 
988 ! 


996 


9 

29 

- 1 

23 

27 

29 

18 

26 

2 

22 


28 

23 

26 

26 


Brsncb. 

1 Report 
: on 1 

; Pafs 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Juno. 

July. 

Georgetown 

• 

23 

28 

Geranium 

* 

80 

28 

Gladstone 

’ 986 


■ _ 

Glencoe 

, 1036 

_ 

— 

Oloeaop 

\ • 

27 

25 

Goode ........... 

j • 

27 

2.5 

Green Patch 

1 lOU 

25 

23 

Gumeiacba 

1 * 

25 

80 

Halidoii 

1015 

— 

— 

Hartley 

1 1024 

1 • 

27 

26 

25 

31 


14 

27 
24 

28 
28 

27 

16 

24 ji Kanmantoo 


Hilltown .... 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 
Ironbaok .... 
Kadina 


1014 i — 


I Keith... 

KiKi 

Kilkerran 

Eimba 

Kingscote 

Kingeton’OQ'Murray. 

Eongorong 

Koonihba > 

Kop 


981 


1047 

1025 


28 

23 


Claypan Bore . . . 

Clove 

Collie '. ... 

Colton 

Goomandook . . . . . 

Coonalpyn 

Coorabie 

Cradock 

Crystal Brook . . 
Currency Creek 
Cygnet Iftiver .. 
Darke's Peak . , 
Denial Bay 

EdilUlie 

Elbow Hill . . . . 

Eurelia 

Farrell’s Flat . . 

Frances 

Gawler Biver . . 


• j 

28 

26 i 

1025, 1035 , 

26 

— j 

♦ 

— 

— 1 

996, 1004 ! 

22 

27 1 

1023 • 

25 

23 11 

• 

27 

25 ii 

1 * i 

27 

25 II 

* 1 

23 

28 1' 

> 1 

29 

27 ll 

1020 j 

27 

25 j| 

• ' 

1,29 

27 

« 



1 

986 

28 

27 ; 

1036 

22 

26 1 

« 

20 

— ; 

« 

30 

28 i 

» 

6 

3, 31 

982 

15 

20 ^ 

« 

30 

28 ^ 

• 

26 

31 ; 


Lake Wangary 

I^ameroo 

Laura 

Leighton 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

lipsoD • • 

LoneGumandMonash 

Lone Pine.... 


Loxton ...... 

Lucindale .... 

Lyodocb . . . . 

McLacblan .. 
MacGUlivray 
Mailed .... 

Hallala 


Marama . . . 

M^dows 1 
Heningie 
Milang ... 
Hiilicent , 
Miltalie . 


1006 
10.18, 1047 
1006 

• 

989,996 

j 1026 

i 1008 
1020 
1 1)99, 

1027 

lu2y 

I « 

1005 

1009 

1027 

X 

1005 

1015 

1 * 

1 1017 
ll'28, 1035 


1008 


28 

22 

25 

28 

23 

1, 2'^ 

2, 30 


26 

28 

14 

28 


26 

27 
23 
26 

28 
27 
2B 


27 ' 25 


28 

2 

26 

28 

18 

22 


26 

7 

24 

26 

16 

27 


27 , 25 

9 I 14 
2 7 

23 28 
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INDKX TO AGEICULTUEAL BOEEAO EEPOET8— 


Branob. 

Report 

Dates of 
Meetings. j 

Btaneh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Jane. 

July. ; 


Page 

June. 

July. 

Mindarie 

Miolaton « > • • 

• 

1009 

4 

22 

27 

2 : 
27 

25 

Roberts and Verran .. 
Bookwood..... 

1010 

1034 

1000 

28 

25 

27 

26 

3U 

26 

Ifonarto South 

Moonta 

Uoorftk . . . . 1 

Moorlands 

1017 

1006 

1040 

• 

1020 

23 

22 

28 

25 

28 

27 

26 

30 

Rosy Pine 

Sad^eworth 

Saddlevorth 

(Women’s) 

SalisbuTT 

1005 

1001 

1005 

12 

6 

10 


982 

23 

28 

Salt Creek 

• 

__ 


Morphott Vale 

1029 

1029 

28 

27 

26 

26 

Sandalwood 

• 

1035 

26 

•24 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Byran Bast e « 
Mount Compaas .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

• 

« 

« 



Smoky Bay 

Spalding 

1010. 1015 

» 

1005 



1040 

t 

1032 

« 

1047 

9 

23 

14 

28 

Streaky Bay 

1012 

« 

26 

24 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Remarkable . . 


- 

Talia 

Tantanoola ........ 

1015 

« 

• 

11 

23 

2, 30 

28 


• 

27 

25 

Tarcowie 

981 

26 

24 

Munay Bridge 

• 

27 

25 

Tarlee 

+ 

10*48 

16 

26 


• 


Two Wells 

• 




Nantawarra 

Naraooorte 

1006 

1043.1046 

• 

28 

9 

2, 30 

26 

14 

28 

Uraidla& Summerto wn 

Veitch 

Virginia 

§ 

• 

• 

4 

2 


• 

2, 30 

28 

W^erie 

• 

_ 

_ 


• 

__ 

WaU 

• 


_ 


t 

1020 

23 

28 


• 

_ 
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_ 

North Booborowie . . 
North Bundaleer .... 

990 




• 




« 




« 

25 

23 

• 



— 

Whvte-Tarcowie .... 

992 



Nunkeii and Yurgo . . 

1020 

• ' 

3 

27 

1 

26 

Wilkawatt 

Williamstown 

1002 

28 

6 

28 

4 


« 


— 

(Women’s) 

WilliamstowD ...... 





+ 

22 

27 

1006 

— 

— 


1018 

22 


Willowie 

982 

27 

25 


1018 

25 

30 

Wilmington 

• 

27 

25 


« 

Windsor 

1002-3 



24 


« 



_ 

Winlde 

1020 

5 

26 


• 

22 

27 

Wirrabura 

992 

2 

— 


1019 

27 

Wiiiega 

* 

— 

— 


1047 

2 


Winilla....,, 

1005 

23 

28 


• 

30 

28 

Wirrulla 

1013 

23 

21 


•f 

1, 29 

27 

Wolowa 

e 

_ 

.. 

Pompoota 

Port Broughton .... 
PortBUiot 

i * 

i 1033 

« 

'l3 

22 

16 

2, 30 

U 

27 

21 

28 

Wudinna ...... .... 

Wynarka 

Tabmana 

1016 

1020 

« 

992 

9 

26 

14 

24 

Pygery 

1015 

1019 

25 

28 

23 

Yadnarie 

Yallunda 

1016 

• 

26 

24 


1033 

2 

7 


« 

— 

— 


991 


3 


1004 

23 

28 


1046-7 

27 

25 

Yongala Vale 

e 

— 

— 


» 

28 

36 

Yorketown 

« 

— 

— 


• 

Youoghusband ...... 

1020 

28 

28 

Riverton fWomen^s). . 


— 

— 






No report reOMred during the month ot Uej. 


t Qeld oyer until next month.. 1 Formal. 
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jHE agricultural bureau of south AUSTRALIA. 

producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
tiie Departna®^^ of bring information ae to the name and address of 

the secretary of the nearest Brant-h. 

If the nearest Branch U too far from the reader’s homo, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


reports of bureau meetings. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

April 26th. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Destbovino Poxes.— Mr. .7. Murphy contributed a short paper on this snb,joct. 
riutina the last few years, he said, foxes had become very numerous, ami had 
“ la, considerable decrease in the lambing percentage in that district. Until 
Mentiv many people, including sheepowners, were of the opinion th.it foxes would 
he a 4neet to the country by destroying rabbits; but that was not the case, 
h^cause where the foxes were allowed to remain immolcstcd, the rabbits wore 
Vthlck as elsewhere. He thought it was due to so many landowners being under 
.Lt false impression, and their skins being of little or no commercial value, that 
foxes had increased so rapidly. Netting fences were useless for keeping them 
hack because they could climb over even those which were a check on the 
ainooes They would also burrow under the fences. Trapping bad in most cases 
been found unsuccessful. Poisoning, he said, was the best and cheapest method 
Twroving them. Baits composed of fat and strychnine, or the same poison 
Ik birds or on the carcass of a dead lamb, were suitable. He preferred fat, 
which would last for a considerable time when wrapped in paper. The baits 
should bo laid along watercourses and sheep pads leading to the water, and 
shS to lightly buried. He thought that if a small payment wa, made for 
scalps on a large^ holding, that svould greatly encourage their destruction, Dnrmg 
Skseussion which followed, Mr. F. Cagney said he favored using poison fo 
foxes Mr. J. Westrop thought strYclinine was the best 1™'®““ 
use about as much as would He on a thrcepennypiwe, and twice that 
of baking powder in a little fat. A trail should be 

novas or SOOvds They should be buried to a depth of about 3in. nr 1™- 
Mr J O’Conkr thought birds made very good baits. Mr. 0. L.ndblom favored 
™lfat p"l with strychnine, and baking ,mwdcr, laid along a trail close to 

5" . ,;..r rs: .mrii; r H-r 

?s t.-Stt/.rSi- i? -r e.=i,sr ,r » 

plaoe in that way. _ 


TAKCOWIE (Averajje annual rainfall, about 
May 1 st.— Present: 17 members. 

SHEEP AND W 00 ,..-“ There, is no doubt that sheep a, ^ 

best paying propositions lor the farmer, not » - mnttim,” said 

fallow, but also because of the ^ ng The Pa^r th;i. read 

Mr. A. E. Sweet S to wool production. This 

as follows: — “The Menno w the be^ cl^ and dense but it also hai 

breed of sheep carries a fleece that is not only yy j 
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the ability to maintain those qualities to a marked degree as the animal goes mi 
in years, and the woo] is noted for its eharacter. A Merino ewe will rear half 
a dozen lambs and still cut a profitable fleece, whereas the crossbred will aoon 
lose its weight in wool after three or perhaps four lambs. It is admitted 
however, that the Merino is not the best sheep for fat lamb productioi} j|! 

judging a Merino ram the following points should be obseiwed The 

should be masculine and strong, with horns curving gracefully outwards from tW 
head, and the general appearance should be one of strength. Depth of girtii 
and breast measurement are particularly important. Folds of skin at the nci-k 
are an advantage, but the body should he almost free from wrinkles. Examjjif. 
the wool closely for length of staple, notice how the wool carries down to the 
points and to the turn of the belly. Density, particularly along the back, can 
be gauged by noting the amount of skin that shows as the fleece is openf-i. 
is also important to grip the wool, noticing how it fills the liand. Density 
more effect upon the weight of the fleece than has length of staple. * 'r]ji;v 
character should be well defined and even, the quality high and soft to the tnnr-h, 
showing life and health. At shearing time the wool should be classed, but tlu- 
extent to which classing may be carried should be governed largely by the size 
of the dip. It is a mistake to over-class a small dip, but even in such a ense 

the wool should be matched as closely as possible. The amount of grease 

very important consideration in estimating yields. Feel the wool for clamminess. 
The high-yidding wool feels warm to the touch, while the low-yielding flecco is 
cold and chimmy. Skirting should aim at the removal of all the stained wool 
an<l heavy low-yielding edges from the fleece. This should be done as lightly 
as possible and any scattered burrs removed. Finally, roll the fleece neatly, biu 
not too tightly, the shoulder wool being shown on the outsid<'.” In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Mr, Kotz said he did not agree with the writer as regards 
a ewe cutting a payable flee<’.e if kept until she produced six lambs. He favoici 
a (-ross between a Romney Marsh ram and a Merino ewe, because that gave 
length of wool to the fleece, and produced a large sheep, which was better for 
iimttou. Mr. J. Niiines did not favor the pure-bred Merino; he favored the cross 
spoken of by Mr. Kotz, He had killed a lamb of that cross that at seven montlis 
old weighed TOlbs. 


WARGOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.), 

April 30th. — Present: eight members. 

The Wild Dog Pest. — .Mr. D. Orossman, who read a short paper on this 
subject, said for the greater part of the year the farmers in that district were 
not troubled with wild dogs, but at the approach of the winter months there 
^Yas a possibility of the dogs leaving their haunts in tlie ranges and coming 
down among the flocks of sheep. He considered that shoepowners should take 
concerted action to deal with the pest, and arrangements should be made 
whereby a simultaneous distribution of baits would take place. Strychnine -mixed 
with rendered fat was good for destroying both dogs and foxes. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, it was mentioned that butter made a tempting bait for 
wild dogs. Good results liad also been obtained by placing a piece of cyaiiido 
of potassium in the centre of n small ball of fat. 


EURELIA, April 20th. — Several matters of local importance were brought 
forward for discussion. An interesting exhibit of grain, including samples of 
Federation, Onas, Florence, Field Marshal, Bower, aud Zealand Blue wheats and 
Mortgage Lifter oats was tabled by the Hon. Secretary, (Mr, F. P. Wall). 

MORrCHARD, April 2Sth. — Mr. J. Scriven contributed an interesting paper, 
“Ancient and Modem Methods of Cultivation.” ‘The paper was well received, 
and a keen discussion followed. 

WILIjOWIE, April 25th. — Several items of local interest were brought before 
members, which resulted in a profitable and enjoyable meeting. 
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65 Hens Laying 40 to 50 Eggs a Day. 

This letter from a N.S.W user of Karswood 
Poultry Spice (contammg ground insects) 
tel s much the same story that over half a 
million other users of Karswood have to tell. 

I note the economy 


If your own 
hens are not 
laying as they 
# should do. 

I ^ h e r e’s the 

\ \ remedy. Read 

V I Mrs.Jackson’s 

' letter and de- 

make 

If ■ ^vI^CC a test yourself. 

40 TO 50 A DAY FROM 65 HENS! 

" I boitan tn feed ‘ Karswool ’ to my 
chicks at six weeks old, as an experiment, 
having heard it alxvays very highly recoin- 
mended in England. My chick.s have 
given me no trouble in rearing, ami com- 
menced laying from 4i to 0 months of 
age a good si;:ed egg, and no ‘pigeon’ 
eggs among them, they are laying well 
on a simple mash— two parts pollard and 
one part bran— with wheat for evening 
grain, and now, wiillst my lien« are 
moulting, I give extra mkhliiy mash 
to keep them in heart, i have refrained 
from any outlay in ready-mixed mashes, 
or meat meal. &c : my one extravjigance 
ha« been ‘ Karswood Poultry ^pice,’ and 
they get it regularly every tnorniiig, accord- 
ing to directions, and I am sure it. more 
than pays for it4 cost. From 65 hens, with 
which 1 romincnced, I have been getting 
40 to 50 eggs daily, and have reared I’OO 
pullets. I give Epsom suite and sulphur 
alternately every tiilrd morning. They 
are kept on free range a.« we haxe an 
orchard. j 

Yours faithfully, 

• (Mrs.) rt.speth Jackson. 
Sunnyridve Orcliard,' I 

Kenthurst, Ji’.ft.W.” ; 


There's concrete evidence. 
Make a test on your own 
hens and see the benefits of 

Karswood Poultry Spice. 


Is. picket TOpplies 20 hen, 16 daji. 
2s. Picket jupplie, 20 hep, 32 day,. 
13s. liB (“Ihs.l Bupplie, 140 hens 32 days 
Idlbs. tins. 25s. 281ba. tins, 438. 

COSTS 14. A DAY TO MAKE 
12 HENS LAY, 

try a Is. packet. 

Ask your grocer or local 
produce dealer to supply you 
with a Is. packet of Karswood 
Poultry Spice. Try it for a 
fortnight on half a dozen of 
your own hens. Results are not 
instantaneous, for Karswood 
persuades the birds to lay, and 
does not jerk them suddenly 
into a state of heavy produc- 
tion. It takes a fortnight or 
three weeks to show results, 
but they are good and sure. 

If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, drop a postcard to 
the agents for your State, who 
wdl give you the name of your 
nearest supplier. 

AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

CUSBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 

Note: If supplied by Agents 
direct, postage must be added 
to cost. 


KARSWOOD POULTRY SPICE 

guaranteed not to force the birds. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in,). 

April 10th. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Care or Farm Stock. — The following paper was read by Mr. P. Curtin;-^ 
“Success in farming can only be attained ' when t'aorough care is given to ihe 
plant and stock on the farm. The hoi^ is the animal before any other class of 
stock that should be given every attention. When the horses are working hard 
especially during seeding, fallowing, and harvest, they should never be turned 
out of the stable. For ordinary farm work I consider either good wheaten or 
oaten chaff quite suitable for feeding, with long hay for the last feed at night 
Give them all they can eat without wasting. Feeding should be as regular as 
possible, with a good supply of water always available. Good stabling and 
grooming are essential. Teams of eight horses or more need capable drivers to 
prevent the animals from being injured. All young stock or light horses should be 
kept separate from the workers, because they are very troublesome, and often 
deprive the workers of their food. The feeding and care of cattle are very often 
neglected. Milking eowa should never be galloped or worried with dogs, simply 
because the farmer has not the proper conveniences for yarding and milking, A 
dairy cow is simply a machine, and must be well looked after and fed to give 
satisfactory results. Sheep management varies according to the breed of sheep 
and tlic class of country in which they are kept. In our district they need verr 
little attention, the main point being to exercise care in not overstocking the 
holding. ’ ’ 

Care of the Orchard. — Mr. G. Bird contributed tlie following paper:—' ‘The 
care of an orchard should begin from the time the trees are planted, which should 
be in late winter or early spring. The land should be ploughed in the following 
autumn. If the land has any tendency to wash, this will prevent any such hap- 
pening by allowing the water to soak into the ground and start the weeds. The 
weeds could then be left until the spring ploughing. 'When the weeds are turned 
in they act as a manure by addmg organic matter to the soil. The young tree 
should be pruned in such a manner as to provide it with well-balanced limbs, 

. so that it will not be affected by the winds. In the case of an old tree, it should be 
kept well open to allow light and air to penetrate to the centre, but at the same 
time care must be taken not to allow the sun to burn the main arms. There 
are several orchard pests which render spraying necessary. When pruning Ls in 
progress a sharp lookout should be kept for aphis on peaches and nectarines, and 
woolly aphis on apples. So soon as peach aphis makes its appearance the trees 
should be sprayed with a solution of tobacco wash, made by placing 11b. of 
tobacco waste in 20gall9. of water and allowing it to soak for 24 hours. Kerosine 
emulsion is also a good spraying mixture. This can be made by taking Jib. of 
soft soap, Jgall. boiling water, and then adding Igall. kerosine. Mix web, and 
add to 10 times its bulk in water. Woolly aphis can be sprayed with keroBine 
emulsion or red oil. When using red oil one should exercise great care in 
mixing. Soft water should be used, but if it is not obtainable about loz. of extract 
of soap should be added to each gallon of water. Use Igall. of oil to 24 
of water. If the oil is not properly mixed there will be a certain amount floating 
on top, and if such is the ztisc it should not be used, because the oil that is 
floating on top comes through the pump and on to the trees, and it is liable to 
bum the bark. Codlin moth is controlled by spraying with arsenate of lead. 
The tree should be sprayed immediately the petals commence to fall, and the 
operation should be repeated about every three weeks. The sprays to combat 
garden pests are many, but Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures are the best. Bor- 
deaux consists of 31b. of sulphate of copper (bluestone) and 11b. lime to 20gallB. 
water. Burgundy mixture consists of lib. of sulphate of copper and 11b. washing 
soda to 12gall8. of water. The same mixtures will also kill shot hole in apricots. 
The trees should be sprayed so soon as the buds commence to show a trace of 
pink color ; later than this will most likely burn the buds, and so spoil the fruit 
crop. If only a small supply of water is available, a trench can be made around 
trees, but if an unlimited supply is on hand it is advisable to flood all the grouno 
when irrigating the trees. 



BLTiTH (Average annual ruinf ill ii- .v > 

May 5th.-Prescut: 13 uieinbei-r 
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House v. TEACTOR.—The meeting took the foM.-'*, e 

. 1.’ IT T.oTivAn unonlrin*> _i« «.r^. * 


seven visitors. 


Mr. K. H. Lanyoo speaking in favw of ‘ ‘ flu-* t '’‘‘jf sulijivt. 


“Oil Mr. ,1. s. 


MvKwii 


in support of “The Horse.” In the diseussi„„ ,i,.,r 

liiui disposed of his horses about nine mouths .a,r„ '“do''ed, Mr. t’oriiisli. ivku 

aetioii, and claimed that the tractor was a sn,".,’ ^ "T'','" *“i'Port „f l.i* 

iiiailiiue was procured for the work. Other owncrs’of *'''' ‘‘‘i''* '■'!«' "f 

" “ tractors were not onuallv 

to ciifiroly di.splacc tli'o 
51 M'lOlul ti'iim. 


ooinineed that the tractor at the present time wi ,i t ' 
horse on the farm, hut were quite prepared to give'u the stin,™'," 

ECONOMY ON THE Faiim.— I n the cunrse of a 


s.-.' .w -w.a.... j CUUrSC 01 fl ll-mav I 1 * 

Mr. C. Paterson first referred to the farm macliineri \Vt . ‘"“ti'''* ‘ 
too vougli, large imachines should be brought into "'>* 

could be done in less time, the wages bill reduced md 111 ,.^'"’ 
difference between the upkeep of the large machine and lle.t of'”" 
fnrai blacksmith’s shop was necessary, ami should fin V A 

can, enter’s >'«• O” eyebuHs, I „ks 4 “ 

or «l, cold he not r„ L '>« 'cpaired. hut the 


farmer should be careful not to be working in tlie’shcm'when 
the paddoeks, and not to undertake jobs tfiat he wnt LI " ,a' ,7' , ™L”' 
faddier’s account could also be reduced if a side of Imruess leather^ i 
of copper rivets were kept «u baud for repairing the™ lea,l ;; w ,rk ’ 
considered it to be more economical to feed the working Inirsos witli m e', 
and le.sa hay Oats yielded heavy crops when sown on fallow land, ail 1 ,r (ii"l U, 
returns could also be obtained Iron, the stubbles. It would be more prolif, 
farmers kept a few good cows instead of a herd of wasters. It sh’ou) he tl ■ 
policy of the farmer to see that nothmg was discarded until it was tl ormnr K- 
worn out. Wheat screenings should be fed to the fowls or pigs! sle gs V 
til, •own 1.1 a watc-liole immediately after seeding was compWo.l an, allowed , 
so, ok for a few days, and then hung up to dry, could be nsid to hold seed w e. 
or oa a. Old cast iron should be picked up, taken to the foundry, and e.vcl,.ang 
tor plough shares. Old gaiv.anized iron tanka should be cemented inside and cn.t 
and would still be of considerable service. A saving could also be effected bv 
devoting a small piece of land to a vegetable and fruit garden, provided sufficient 
water and time attend to it were available. It was also necossarv for tliose 
in charge of the doniestte part of the farm to study and exercise econmiiv. 

Water Conservation. — The following paper was read by Mr. L Michael •— 
“In a district such as ours the conservation of water, both for stock and domestic 
pui'iioses, is a matter which needs very careful attention. Certain parts of the 
district arc fortunate in being able to obtain supplies of spring water at a 
reasonable depth, and where this is so, there is no doubt that a well or a bore i's 
preferable to dams. On a farm of 500 acres from £200 to £300 is not too miicli 
to spend in obtaining a supply of. good permanent water, if such is available, 
because such provision will easily add 10s. per acre to the value of the farm. If 
one has to gb more than 20ft. or 30ft. deep to obtain w.oter, a bore is quicker, 
cheaper, and safer to put down than a well. Where supplies of good water are 
difficult to obtain, underground dams are necessary, and if these are m.ade large 
enough and cleaned out periodically, there need be little danger of water shortage. 
The site for the dam should be selected as Jiear to the stable .ns a suitable jdcce 
of land can be obtained. A piece of sloping land should be left uncultivated in 
front of the dam, because this will run the water more quickly than cultivated 
land and will not wash so much silt into the dam. Roads .are useful for running 
water, but, after a dry spell a largo amount of dust will wash from them into 
the dam. ‘Water should not be allowed to run from the stable into the dam. If 
diat should happen, a drain should be made to carry the water awa'' elsewh<Tn. 
For scooping out a dam which contains much silt, a silt scoop is the best to use. 
This ran be used when the dam has water in it or not, so long ns the mud is wot 
find sloppy, and as the horses are working right away from the, banks of the dam, 
it is much to be preferred to having the team clambering up and down a slippery 
bank all the time. Where one is entirely dependent on dams, they should be 
fenced off and a windmill should be erected to pump the water into a trough for 
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the stock. The outlay necessary for this is not very large, and it keeps the water 
cleaner at all times, and especially when the dam is getting low, b^ause stock 
going into the bottom of a dam stir the mud up and make the water practically 
useless. The supply of water for household purposes must not be overlooked 
It matters little whether the tanks are nnderground or above so long as they are 
big enough to ensure an adequate supply at all times. In conclusion, I would like 
to say that in this district, although the .rainfall is somewhat erratic, if proper 
precautions are taken it is only in exceptional cases that any hardship need be 
felt with regard to the water supply, and there is no doubt that a shilling 
in preparation will save pounds in the long run, because nothing is niore 
unprofitable or more of a drudgery than water-carting.^^ 


CBYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.621n.). 

April 27th. — Present: 17 members. 

In the course of a paper, “Breeding and Selecting Seed Wheat,’’ Mr. M. Pay; 
first referred to the valuable work that had been performed by the late Mr. 
Farrer, of New South Wales, and Mr. Marshall, of South Australia, in 
introducing new types of wheat and in increasing the yield per acre throngiioBt 
Australia. Continuing, the speaker said seed wheat could be more easily 
selected whilst the crop was in head, than when the grain was in the hag. 
It was also a good plan to cut tracks with the binder around the wheat that 
was intended for seed, and from those portions of the crop weeds, barley, auj 
heads of wheat not true to type could be removed by hand picking. Where 
it was possible, he suggested having two small paddocks fenced oft and used for 
growing seed wheat. The laud could be fallowed and well worked to kill weeds. 
After planting, hand picking and hoeing, if needed, could be carried out at 
Olid times throughout the season. He was convinced that if clean seed, free 
from smut, was carefully used for sowing, it would not be necessary to pickle 
the seed from it for planting the general crop the coming year. That would 
not ouly do away with much of the work of pickling, but the better germination 
which resulted from planting unpickled wheat would enable the farmer to obtain 
increased yields. 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

May 11th.— Present: 14 members. 

Treatment or Ceeam.— The following paper was read by Mr. 0. J. Pewster;- 
“The quality of butter depends largely on the quality of the cream from which 
it is made. No farmer ever considers his cream inferior to that of his neighbor, 
and very often the remark is made, ‘I only got 35 per cent, butter fat, or so 
many pounds of butter, from my can this week, and my neighbor received 4o 
per cent, or 50 per cent, butter fat, or so much more butter, from his can. This 
difference, in a great many instances, can be traced to the running of the 
separator. In a new separator, the cream screw is so adjusted that if the rogu^ 
lated revolutions be maintained, a cream containing between 45 per cent and 
50 per cent, of butter fat will be obtained. An operator of a separator should 
have a watch or some other means to see that the legnlation revolutions we 
being maintained. Too often the farmer says, ‘1 received 45 per cent test last 
week, and this week only 38 per cent- test,’ and without trying to find out the 
reason, blames the factory manager. So, if the separator is geared to 4. t®'" “ 
tions per minute, and only 40 are being turned, the bowl revolutions are at least 
500 less. The farmer, in consequence, gets a much larger yield of cream, but o 
a poorer quality in fat. Another error made is that of trymg to run too 
milk through the separator in too short a time, and where there ^ ™ 
quantity to be separated, the consistency will be maintained for a time, ‘‘ 
operator tires, the revolutions are less, and though the return of cream is g ^ i 
there is a corresponding falling off in quality. The worth of ™ 
farm is often gauged by the number of cans of cream, not ty the fiuant ) 
butter the cream produces. Another very common complaint o 
the classification of the cream as second grade. There are “any Tcnthated 
affect the quality of cream, such as insanitary cowsheds, 
dairies, keeping small quantities of cream too long, water supply, t i 
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Water for cows should, if possible, be provided from a trough supplied by 
windmill and ball tap. This ensures the trough always being full. Water 
coming from black, puggy soil often carries an organism which hag a bad effect 
on milk and cream. Cows should be prevented from drinking at these place.s 
The cow byre or milking shed should have fairly high walls, at least 8ft., and it 
should be seen that there is plenty of light and ventilation. The floor should 
be impervious to moisture, and have a fall frpm the front to the back, to carrv 
off ail moisture and waste matter. The shed should never be used as a drying 
room for sheep, rabbit, fox, or skins of any kind, because they attract flies and 
exude a most offensive odor, which taints milk and cream very quickly, xiie 
dairy should not be used as a store room; it should not contain anything 
the separator and cream. The building should be of a fair height, and lar'^e 
enough for the convenient handling of the milk, and plenty of light and ventila 
tion is, of course, essential. Fodder for cows should be of first quality. Here 
again, it is too. of ten said, ‘This chaff is not good enough for the horses; give 
it to the cows. ’ The quality of cream depends on the quality of feed given 
or obtained by the cows. Keeping cream too long is another great oversight of 
small dairy farmers. A can is placed under the separator on, say, a Monday 
morning, and it remains there for nearly a week, or possibly longer, until it iji 
filled. The cream from each separating goes into it every day direct from the 
separator — hot or warm cream in on top of cold, and in some instances it is tli(» 
practice not to wash the separator every time it is used. So when a can cif 
cream of this sort is delivered at the factory, more especially if it has a jouruov 
to go, it is fermenting and boiling over the top of tbo can, and then is hoard 
the cry, *I only got second or third grade for the last can 1 scut to th<’ factory.’ 
The separator should bo washed as soon after use as possible, and all parts 
thoroughly scalded and then placed to dry in the sun, if possible; if not, in a 
nice, clean, warm oven. A separate vessel should be used to catch each separating 
of cream, and the morning’s cream should not be added to the general can niiti! 
evening, and tlie yield of cream from the evening’s separating should not be added 
to the general can until next morning, and so on. First of all, cream alunilj 
bo cooled as soon as possible, so as to prevent bacteria working so rapidly. The 
best method of cooling the cream as q\ii('kly as possible is by placing the vessel 
containing the cream in another vessel containing cool water, stirring the cream 
for a few minutes, thereby cooling the cream and allowing some of the gases 
that may be present to pass off. If the cream is left to be cooled by tho 
atmosphere, cooling will not take place so rapidly. When adding the cream to 
the general can ahvays stir all thoroughly together. The little extra labor 
will be repaid handsomely, and will assist the factory manager greatly, apart 
from the fact that it will raise the standard of the quality of the butter in the 
district, which will enhance tho value of the dairy. The pasturing of dairy 
cows on rape, or any other rank greenstuff, inmiediatcly prior to milking, has 
another serious effect on the quality of cream. While the food is undergoing 
the process of digestion some of the gases pass into the blood, and as the 
milk is secreted from the blood, some of these are given off in the milk. If 
cows are pastured on the fodder immediately after milking, and taken off several 
hours before milking, the gases in the meantime will be consumed by the digestive 
system. Unclean cans also have a detrimental effect on the quality of cream 
stored in them, and those in a rusty condition should not be used. Rust has 
a tendency to honeycomb, and the cells thus formed make good breeding places 
for different kinds of bacteria. If cream be kept in one of these cans for a few 
hours with the lid on, it will give off a very strong, unsavory smell of a metallic 
nature, and this is one of the many causes of second-grade or third-grade cream. 
When cans are returned from the factory, they should always Iw washed, steamed, 
or put in boiling water before being again used, and it should not be overlooked 
that the outside as well as the inside requires attention. Cream is often carted to 
the railway station and left standing there, perhaps for hours, exposed to the hot 
sun, because no facilities for proper storage are available at the stations. When 
treated thus in the hot weather, and afforded no protection from the sun, is it 
any wonder that it is of inferior quality! It is always advisable wheu carting ihe 
cream to the railway station or factory to protect the can from the heat of 
the snn. Most of know that if a sheep is killed in the heat of the day and 

exposed to the boiling sun, the carcass is soon in a state unfit for human con- 
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sumption; the thought is never given to cream ivitl, It. 
very strong light and heat. From these teiv observations it 
farmer possesses the power to regulate the ere.im returns nn.l to ‘ I!*® 

Quality of the cream, and, if he would but evercise this on t' the 

standard of the cream, for no buttermaker can manufacture"i iirst'mI,rt''’Ttt"* 
out of second-quality cream.” In the discussion that follmved ' "-'‘‘t) butter 

asked if all factories made three grades of butter tml Mr ’pn t' * ' 
to affirmative. Mr. C. H. Lines%elated his ewrie"!^^ e mne",' 
visit to tte Gladstone Butter Factory. The proves'^ of cream testin' pl rtimll rlv 
interested him. The greatest care wns taken, remarked Mr. Lincs,^ S A , 
can of cream and the result of such testing was abvavs to the benefit of Bie 
persons who took pains to manage their cream propcrlv Mr Pcivstcr t1 ™ 
explained that the commercial pound of butter was made' iin of 83 nor cc,,t of 
butter fat, the remaining ingredients consisting „f moisture casein silt &,■ 
In reply to Mr. Sargent, Mr. Pewstcr stated that iV was ’bei t ,’ o 
turn the separator at a rapid pace. In replv to Mr Bh'slru^ Mr 
Fewster stated that if the milk cooled iitunoiliateiv, no evil results 
would be likely to follow, and there wouUI then' be no need to 
separate more than once a day. It would be a mistake, however, to add winu 

cream to cold cream in the separator, and tlioy should ahvavs tr\- to keep 'the 
cream from coming to the top. In reply to Mr. Sargent, Mr. Fewster said lie 
would not advise people to keep cream any loiig«‘r than three d;ivs. \s regiirtis 
“ripening” under the system or process of paslcuri.sing, it made no .iifTerem-o 
Tt would be better to milk cows in a shed than in tlic open, jirovided that due 
attention was paid to sanitary requirements. Any ilboffetds that might' re^iult 
from the cream of a newly calved cow would be practically eliminated bv the 
process of pasteurisation. With regard to the necessity for temiiorary siielter 
for the cream at railway stations, all that would be iiecmary was a ’slriuture 
composed of a few planks and sheets of galvanized iron, something that would 
permit of the free- circulation of air. In reply to a question from Mr. .1. Bcrgin, 
Mr. Fewster said that the most practical way to cool the milk woulri be to place 
the vessel containing the milk within another vessel containing cold water, mid 
tlie simplest way of aerating the cream was to stir it around witli ii rleaii ]jioce 
of deal or other light timber. 


LAURA. 

Fodder Crops. — Mr. H. Feck, jun., read the following paper, “Summer Fod- 
ders.” — Tuicerne is the moat popular, and in my estimation, the greatest of all 
fodders. We have been told its value so often and it is so well known, that 1 will 
not further comment upon it. Next in the line, and for anyone who has u spare ]iieoc 
of ground which has been ploughed up during the. winter months and cannot spare 
it for lucerne, I should advise Sudaii grass. It makes excellent food. Cows |»refer 
it to lucerne, and if fed to them in conjunction with dry chaff, they yiebl butter of 
llie highest quality, showing both good color and flavor. If can nlsti be cut f(?r !my. 
It makes excellent chaff, there being no tlii(*k stems, as in maize and soiiie of the 
coarser .sorghums, and is i-elished as much by stock in that form wlien green. 
Maize might be all right, if put under irrigation, but without that it will not come 
up to the twm meii.tioned before, for, unlike the former, it produces only one 
growth, and should December and January be at all dry, it will run to seed ])y the 
end of the latter month, and any i-ain resulting after thcit time would eause Iiardly 
any growth. About this time la.st year llubain cdover was i)hu'f‘(l on the 
market. 'When we turned the cows into it they never even huiked at the Hubam, 
but cleaned the Sudan right out, and then only fumed their attention to the 
Hubam; with the result that there is still a fair quantity of it l(*ft. althou'di the. 
cmva have been put on it for several months. My opinion about Hubam i'^ that 
it grows fairly well once it is up, but it is too coarse ami bitter for stock to lelish. 
When sowing, it is well to remember that poor germination iiicans thin crops. 
Once you have decided to sow any of the above mentioned, if you cannot afford 
'to sow them in fallow ground see that you plough the plot up as early as you can 
in winter, .or better still, in autumn, should opportunity offer, so as to get some 
of the heavy winter rains on it to pack it down well. Do not neglect to scarify it 
at least once, harrow it a few times, and if it is still rough by the time you are 
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ready for sowing, give it a good rolling. Lucerne should be sown from the middle 
of August to al^ut the same time in September, or, after the most severe frosts 
fhave gone. I do not think frost kills lucerne after it is once established. As 
regards Sudan grass, do not be in a hurry with that, as it will not grow until the 
real warm weather comes. The first time we sowed it was the end of November, 
and we were already hay carting. In the beginning of February it was as high 
as a man in places. We cut it with the binder, and it went about a ton to the 
acre. Now, as to the depth of sowing. Lucerne should be only sprinkled on 
the top, and given a rolling or a light harrowing. Sudan g^ass should be drilled 
in. Put all the pressure on the drill you like, and get down into the moist 
soil and you will find, provided you have got the ground in proper order, and are 
sowing soon after rain, that the young plants will come up within a few days. 
We have usually mixed the seed of both lucerne and Sudan grass with super, using 
about 6Clbs. to the acre. Last year we used gypsum, as the ground wao "^ery salty. 
As to the quantity of seed to be used per acre, from Slbs. to ISlbs. should be 
sufficient with Sudan. As to winter grass crops, my experience stops praeti 
cally at the cereals, oats, wheat, and barley, excepting last year, when we tried 
Subterranean clover, but this turned out a failure. First of all it was sown 
too late. But I believe that with an early sowing it would not be a success, as our 
flats are not wet enough. It might be of some use as you get further west into 
the hills. As to oats and barley, I believe they could with advantage be sown on 
any paddock which it is intended to leave ont for a year, and be grazed with 

horses, sheep, and cattle; and if the season should turn out at all well, they might 

be reaped and kept for timeg of scarcity. 

NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, lH.35in.). 

May Ist. — Present; 10 members. 

Farm Management. — Mr. W. C. Catt, in a paper dealing with this subject, 
expressed the opinion that the profitable occupation of the farm depended on the 
price that the farmer had had to pay for the freehold or the lease or interest 
under which the farm was being worked. Success also rested on the layout of 
the farm buildings and paddocks and the water and fodder supplies for the 
stock. The paper then read as follows: — “If the farm is mainly devoted to 
wheat, the farmer should grow those varieties best suited to his district. He 
could confine the varieties to one or two sorts, and then with a little extra care 
he could keep the wheat fit for seed and so create a market for seed from the 

surrounding farmers. A good supply of hay should be cut, sufficient, if possible, 

to last the farmer for two seasons. This should be carted and stacked as soon 
as possible and the stack built and covered to keep out the rain. Fallowing- 
should be commenced as soon as the crop is sown, provided the land is in a 
suitable condition. If it is very dirty with oats and weeds, it is a good plan to 
bum the stubble early, and then work it over with the cultivator. After rain 
falls the weeds will germinate, and when the fallowing time comes they can 
be turned under. The value of a little feed does not warrant leaving the 
work uf fallowing until late in the season, because there is a probability of 
it being badly ploughed, which is one step towards a poor crop. The aim of 
the farmer should be to give the fallow all the work he can at the proper time, 
to cultivate it into the best possible condition to grow heavy crops, and keep 
down the growth of weeds and rubbish as much as possible. Sheep should 
be run on the fallow to keep down the weeds and consolidate the land. The 
farmer should have the most suitable implements and machinery that the size 
of his farm and his means will allow, but he should be careful not to buy 
expensive new machinery on time payment before he is satisfied that they 
are suitable for his class of country. A good stable and yard for the horses 
is also necessary, and it should be kept as clean as possible. Horses in a warm 
stable with good feeders or mangers take the least feed and are in a better 
condition for a lot of hard work when wanted. A smaller number of horses 
well fed and cared for are more satisfactory than au ill fed and cared for team, 
and the fault a lai^e number of farmers make, especially where the land is of 
high value, is to keep too many horees, mainly a poor class. The feed consumed 
by such stock could be put to better advantage by feeding it to fewer animals 
and of a better class, or by hand'feeding sheep, which of recent years have 
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been one of the most profitable animals on the farm tv, r 
a room adjacent to the stable in which to keer, ta’ tanner should have 
iept in the best order and repair, and two or tLvl should he 


grpv “ — auu two Or three reote -i ^ 

leatherware once a year will prove a good investovem an a ‘he 

vided for the machines and vehicles, and they shra.m' , be pro- 

when not in use. The poultry should be kept out of ti,e v,'’)”'’'’'’. 
to roost on the machines, &c., and foul them witii dronnine “ot allowed 

and rebable chaff -cutting plant, with a large chaffL.m I'f ' 
month’s supply, should be fixed adjacent to^he stable 

to minimise the work of feeding the horses. The faiees T"*,"''' '’®‘P 

farmer can afford, for a good fence is a good -laaet best a 

heavy strainers and long strains, and for Imge stock stout 
on the top. For sheep, lighter’ wires will do tat aU tl T 
hept in repair throughout the year. The gates should ta tlie best tl '‘ T '' 
position of the farmer will allow; iron string gaS^are to 
if wire they should be kept in repair. It shoulTbe I aim irthre’’ 
keep as near as he can to one type of stock. Before ^win" ! 
seed should be cleaned or graded after coming from the field ” 0010 ., is‘ ^"'’*1 * 
Parley and wheat, should be pickled. A little erir™ care snL t ta' T 
and pickling often means the difference between a good crop and a hti"o™ 
The amoimt of super so™ , per acre should be on the heavy side, and if he 
land is left out to grass for a year, the stock will find the tanefit of tlie ect™ 
ouantity of fertiliser that has been applied. If the farmerkeeps Ihee ttav 
should be regularly attended to, aad kept supplied with feed and Ll er If 

blowflies are troublesome, the sheep should be pro|vcrlv cared for and at 
shearing time the wool should be classed as well as possible and the bales marked 
with neat stencil brands. The general work of the farm should Ig. carried on 
in a steady way, and not by burets of work and periods of idleness which 
are bad for both man and beast. Time should be given to a'l marliii'ii's ami 
implements to see that they are in order before starting on a fiesli jiib an,; 
that they are capable of doing good work. A sufficient supniv of' capable 
labor should be available so that all work to be done can be started and com- 
plftted at the proper time.” 


REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 

May 8th. — Present: 10 members. 

Fat Lajtbs. — M r. W. B. Torr, who contributed a paper on this subject, said 
there "was no doubt that their district was able to breed the type of lamb suitable 
for the London market, but many of the breeders had yet to learn the best 
method of breeding and feeding the lambs. The first point that had to bo 
considered was the adaptability of the area to be used for fat lamb raising, 
and whether, in ordinary good years, it could produce a 361b. dressed-weight lamb 
at from 4^ months to 5 months old. In order to attain that it was evident that 
the feed should be good at lambing time, and that the ewes sliould be in a 
strong condition to rear the lambs. It was his opinion that aueh conditions 
could only be arrived at by understocking. One narlieular item, especially from 
the point of view of the small breeder, should not be overlooked, and that was 
the grading of the lambs. He expressed a preference for the Shropshire Down 
crossed with the Lincoln-Merino first cross ewe; but whatever breeding was 
favored, the breeder should aim chiefly at coraformation and early maturity. 
None but deep, level, wide, square, and roomy ewes should be used for breeding, 
and these should be mated with rams thick through the heart, shoulders, and 
back, with prominent brisket and low coupled legs, small beadvS, and thick necks. 
The weight of carcass desired by the English buyers was from 341ba. to 381bs. 
dres.sed weight. When gauging for dressed weight from live weight, it could 
be reckoned that a 4 months to five months’ old woolly lamb in prime condition 
would dress, when fresh from the paddock, about Slbs. less than half of its live 
weight. The lambs wasted considerably when handled extensively, so that when 
computing weights, it was advisable to allow for 21b8.- extra for drafting and 
trucking or travelling, and the shrinkage of the carcass in the freezing chambers. 
The overheating of the lambs when being driven .should not be permitted, neither 
should the animals be poked with sticks, or the wool pulled when they were being 
placed in the trucks. Pulling the fleece bruised the carcass, and lambs so 
treated would be excluded from export. 
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WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91iii.). 

April 14th. — Present: six members. 

The Fat Lams Trade. — Mr. J. M. McCallum contributed a paper on th 
qubject. The freezing and export of Iambs, he said, was again being establishpi^ 
after a long recess during the war, and he thought the mixed farmer shou^ 
give that matter consideration. It would be necessary to have crossbred sheer 
in order to secure the early maturing .lambs. He recommended the Merino crossed 
with either the Leicester or Dorset. The Shropehire produced a good lamb, but 
there was a risk of losing a few ewes at lambing time. He would not use the 
crossbred ewe. Although the lamb matured quickly, the difference was lost in the 
wool. The advantage of the crossbred lamb was that it left the feed pjiddoek 
earlier, thus enabling more ewes to be kept. Under favorable conditions in 
that district, 80 per cent, of the lambs would be ready for market in four months 
weighing from 321ba. to 401bs. dressed weight. In his experience with a floek 
of 400 ewes he had found that from the time the first lamb was dropped, Sd per 
cent, were off the ewes in five months. The balance were shorn and ready for the 
market two months later, and there was only one that was not fat. Ho said 
it was natural to expect that the ewes would cut a better fleece under those 
conditions. During the discussion which followed, members expressed them- 
selves adverse to mixing the breeds; the pastures were too uncertain to be sgie 
of marketing all the crossbreds as fat lambs. The blowfly pest was a sc>rious 
menace^this season; foxes were also doing a lot of damage in that district. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.9]in.). 

May 5th. — Present: six members. 

Is. Superphosphate IiOsino its Magic! — In opening a discussion on this 
subject, Mr. E. J. Pearce replied h\ the negative. Whilst it migiit be said ihat 
the land did not respond sc well as foimerly to light dressings of supor, thf 
cause had to be sought in other directions. It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
over a succession of years heavier crops would deplete the soil of otiicv nccr^s.ii v* 
constituents, notnlfly of humus, and that w’ould l>e the real cause, and not lluu 
super had in any way deteriorated or lost its magic. The natural coiiclnsiui! was 
that it was necessary in some way to restore the constituents that had been 
tHkon from the soil by the heavier <'rop» produced with the aid of super difTihi;' 
a period of good seasons. The results of experiments condnch»d at Ronhmowit' 
Experimental Farm were referred to as proof that it would pay to use licavit^r 
dressings of super, even up to 2cwta. per acre in some instances. Mr. Mci'nlluni 
said, judged from a fodder-producing point of view, super seemed to have lost 
its magic, but that might he due to the repeated fallowing of the laud luul 
better cultivation. Mr, Keatiy found that his crops seemed to blight if he usei 
more than ^civt. to the acre. He thought the trouble was. in part, due to the 
light spring rainfall. Mr. Hunt was convinced that it paid to use more tlutii 
fiOlbs. of super, which waa the general practice a lew years ago. The chaiiniaii 
(Mr. McEntee) said the matter was one for experiment. 


WIRRABAKA (Average annual rainfall, lS.91in.). 

April 9th. — Present: nine members. • 

Babbit Destbuction. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. T. A.. Stead said one of the first steps that should be taker in 
keeping the rabbits in check was to wire-net the boundary fences and fift" t int 
they were kept in good repair. The poieon-cart did good work if used when, 
there waa no green feed abont, and if it were used just after a shower ot inin 
it would be found that the rabbits would take the baits most readily, lu 
places that were too rough for the cart it was a good plan to scatter I'futb 
amongst the rocks and timber. The fumigator also gave excellent result wlieu 
used in deep burrows. A few days after the burrows had t^een fumigated it 
advisable to go over the paddocks to see if any ot the holes had been 
by the rabbits. If that had happened, they should be treated again 'viUi tn 
fumigator, or failing that, it wa.s just as well, to dig out the holes, hy 
out the burrows on the good land, and keeping a watch for a few days to s 
that the holes were not reopened, much would be done to keep the pest m cn • 
It was advisable to destroy any logs or rubbish in the paddocks, and tlien _ 
dogs would have a chance to get any rabbits that might have escaped, it 
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farmer wished to clear the land of rabbits, he should realise that the work of 
keeping the rabbits under control must be constantly and persistently under 
taken, and it was the duty of every landholder to co-operate with his neighbor 
in an endeavor to keep the land clear of the p^t. 


YACKA. 

April loth. 

Wheat Variety Trials— Mr, A. O. Badman, who contributed a paper 
dealing with this subject, stated that for a period of eight years he had con- 
ducted experimental work in the testing of wheat varieties. The paper then read 
as follows; — **Too often one notices the apathy and carelessness shown toward 
seed selection and purity of seed, apart from the most suitable varieties to grow 
This is such that one wonders whether the farmer is out to make the best out 
of his land or not Since taking up this branch of fanning I have made a 
number of discoveries which go to show that a farmer must do something 
than carefully cultivate his land. He must, in the first place, use care in seed 
selection, i.e., varieties to grow. He must choose the variety most suitable for 
his farm, and not rely too much on reports of big yields of certain varieties 
when grown in other districts which may be altogether different from his own. 
In many cases farmers secure five or 10 bags of a new variety from another 
district with a different rainfall and different soil and sow it, with the result 
that when harvesting is completed they find that they have been losers to the 
extent of from perhaps 20 to 50 bags of wheat. My advice has always been to 
try a small quantity — at the very outside not more than three or four acres— 
before sowing a large area of any new variety. My main object, of course, has 
been to secure the biggest yielders, but there are other factors which cannot be 
overlooked. A certain wheat may be a big yielder under favorable conditions, 
but if red rust should make an appearance, or if a strong wind should occur 
before that variety is stripped, it may prove a failure. Therefore, one has to 
put a wheat to several testa before it can claim to be of any real commercial 
value. This part of the business is now receiving great attention amongst the 
wheat breeders at the various stations throughout the Commonwealth, and very 
few varieties leave those stations before they are thoroughly tested. Then, after 
all, minor weaknesses sometimes sho%v up, and they have to be discarded. Of 
several hundreds which I have tested, I have about 20 only which I would 
recommend as varieties which are fairly free from disease and defects, and 1 
have compiled a tabic of returns for these. During the whole period of testing 
I have grown three old standard varieties in check plots. These are Yandilln 
King, Federation, and Marshall’s No. 3. Whilst those retained may have a feu- 
minor defects, I have discarded a considerable number for very bad weaknesses, 
amongst them being Florence, Queen Fan, and Gluyas. Though these may give 
good yields under favorable conditions, they cannot be described as good wheats 
to grow. As stated above, many w’heats have defects, but those which have the 
least I -have retained. You will note by the table of yields that Major has 
given the highest yield. This Ims been the most consistent of all, the only 
slight defect noted in this variety being that of flag smut, or -what is commonly 
known as black rust. Joffre runs second, but is a better yielder than Major 
on the lighter and poorer soil. Federation and Currawa follow, with Federation 
a pound to the acre to the good. Federation would have shown to better 
advantage had it not taken rust during 1921, when it only yielded Ifibush. 361b8. 
per acre. Cuirawa and Joffre are somewhat similar in appearance, but Joffre 
is not so susceptible to bunt or smut as Currawa, and whilst Currawa breaks at 
the head in a high wind, Joffre does not. The pedigree of these varieties are 
as follows: — Currawa — Northern Champion x Little Cretan; Joffre — Red 
Bordeaux x Yandilla. In grain they are somewhat similar, but while they both 
have the navel impression, Joffre has a large hump at the back of the grain. 
College Eclipse has also been a consistent yielder, though not outstanding, and 
Caliph as an early variety has proved itself, but is rather tough to thresh. Of 
the newer varieties which have had from two to four years’ trial, some pro- 
mising yielders are to be found, but Gallipoli, this year’s winner, is too tough 
for ordinary purposes. Minister seems to have done better in plot trials than 
under lai^er areas, and is not very suitable for the poorer soils. Felix and 
Sultan, as forecasted, have given good yields of both hay and grain, and should 
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Drove useful vaneties in the future. Gallipoli th u 
f„„Kh to thre*; perha^ that was the reason ’it 

The Werribee Eeseareh Farm field officer has a strain r r.*o. s™*™ 

easier to deal with, and promises to supersede the o dl «-hieh is much 

LX 11 are new from Longerenong, and are ao'onnl L L L r 10, 

laWst importations to this district. promising of the 


1915. 

B. 

Table of Yields and Averages over a jv,;.,,, ... , 

1916. 1917. 1918. 1919 loon 1 , 

3. L. B. L. B. B. I., „ ’^21. 1922. 

Means, 

47 3 

44 2 

38 40 

Major. 

39 3 39 18 29 24 

25 38 

34 19 

B. L. 

37 3 

45 10 

37 29 

36 15 

Joffre. 

30 14 35 44 27 .55 

24 1 

36 26 

34 9 

29 9 

37 29 

34 2'4 

31 26 

Federation. 

29 17 29 12 28 34 

16 36 

26 14 

34 21 

33 19 

30 28 

Currawa. 

35 20 25 0 25 35 

21 10 

27 52 

29 8 

S6 50 

26 20 

31 7 

College Eclipse. 

19 39 36 16 25 25 

27 30 

.30 16 

29 6 

37 12 

38 8 

29 12 

Golden Return. 

24 38 29 20 21 31 

25 24 

25 .5,5 

28 55 

28 53 

29 6 

33 30 

30 42 

Hard Federation. 

22 30 31 13 25 40 

29 30 

28 53 

38 8 

26 4 

25 14 

Caliph. 

22 24 39 0 26 18 

29 36 

24 1 

28 50 

30 24 

29 20 

26 16 

Marshall’s No. 3. 

29 0 35 4 25 45 

22 47 

31 45 

28 45 

26 36 

31 32 

27 18 

Yandilla King. 

25 42 34 14 24 25 

22 18 

30 21 

27 45 

33 34 

32 6 

31 8 

Dart’s Imperial. 

30 0 25 20 23 36 

19 16 

23 14 

27 16 

30 0 

30 48 

24 19 

Queen Fan. 

26 14 29 20 20 18 

Discarded 

26 49 

27 0 

28 40 

23 25 

Warden. 

19 10 ,31 16 21 17 

29 2(1 

32 0 

26 38 

32 6 

27 0 

24 40 

Zealand Blue, 

25 12 33 36 20 14 

16 8 

17 7 

24 30 

22 7 

24 14 

23 12 

Florence. 

12 30 29 54 21 18 

Discardeil 

22 12 


New Varieties with Two to Five Years' Trial 


L X 9 

Sergeant . . . 

L X 10 ] 

Inderet . . 

Li 11 ; 

Colonel 

Gallipoli 

Brei’et \ * * 

Man H. x Telfords ! 

Minister 

Sultan . 

Standation , . 

Felix ... 


1918, 1919. 1920. 

I. L. B. L. B. In 

— — 42 ,10 

— — 37 16 

— — .39 25 

— 32 41 29 20 

— — 36 30 

— — 31 30 

29 48 38 57 26 ,50 

— 27 16 28 20 

— — 29 11 

— 26 14 23 36 


1921. 

1922. 

Means. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

34 

16 

37 

32 

35 

54 

30 

34 

34 

40 

35 

52 

34 

17 

36 

53 

35 

34 

32 

16 

37 

7 

35 

33 

35 

15 

33 

49 

34 

32 

27 

18 

34 

53 

33 

52 

27 

21 

41 

29 

32 

43 

31 

21 

30 

0 

32 

37 

31 

15 

29 

7 

30 

38 

25 

16 

28 

37 

29 

53 

23 

36 

36 

9 

28 

50 

23 

17 

31 

47 

28 

15 

21 

15 

31 

47 

24 

18 
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BUNDALEEB 8PEINGS, April 30th.— Mr. J. Gerke read a paper, 
gation ’ ’ in which he referred to the advantages that were to be obtained 
irrigation of crbpa, See. He strongly advised all farmers to try irrigation, 
if only on a small scale. 

LAURA, April. — A member read an article from the Journal of AgrinHiitri 
and an interesting discussion followed. Several Bubjeets of local interest »ete 
also brought before the meeting. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

May Ist. — Present; 21 members and five visitors. 

Merino Sheep. — “Those of you who read the Journal of Agriculiure will have 
noticed the tendency of many writers, in dealing with sheep breeding, to advocate 
cross breeding with Merino sheep. In certain districts this may bo all verv 
well; but, nevertheless, it is a pity to see the Merino used for cross breoding in 
districts similar to ours.” Such were the opening remarks of Mr K, Diran, 
in a paper under the above heading. Age for age, the crossbred lamb scored 

over the Merino; but the difference in the yield of wool had to be taken into 
account. His experience with the breeding of Merinos went to show that the 
lambs -should be dropped about April, and shorn during September, .iny 
wether lambs or lambs that had been drafted for sale should not be weaned, but 
it was advisable to wean the ewe lambs some weeks before the rams were plated 
with the breeding flock. If that were done, an early lambing the following season 
should be the result. For breeding purposes, one paddock, free from atinkwort, 
but containing good feed and water, should be held in reserve for the lambing 
season. He was afraid that the percentage of lambs raised during the present 
year would be very low, owing to the depredations of foxes. If every laud- 
tolder made it his duty to dig out the holes and dislribulc poisoned baits there 
would not be any great losses of lambs in that direction. When a sheep «as 
killed for household use, two or three pieces of meat should be sliced treiii the 
shoulder or leg. These should be ent into small pieces, and as much sti-jchniiie as 
would lie on a threepenny piece should be inserted into each piece of imitton, 
A trail should then be dragged over the places most likely to 'J ‘ 

foxes, and the baits distributed behind rocks and bushes. baits 

be distributed too early in the evening, or there was a possibibty tkir K g 

picked up by birds. Referring to the erection of fences, the said k 

Ld found that long strains were to be preferred, because they kept 
strained tightly for a considerable time. Struts and props at the posts ereitc 
the corners of the paddocks and for supporting gates should not be overlook! . 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

March 2nd. — Present; nine members. 

Early Cultivation.— Mr. J. Hamlyn contributed the following P^P^r mi th'' 
subiect;— “The cultivation of the soil was man s first ca,lling, and it - 
his most important work through the ages. Unfortunately, ;omp r on k 
ether avocatt^ons, it is not held as highly as it should be m tbe genera ed 
of the workers of the world, due, no doubt, largely to the W'St ™ P 
dueer himself does not at all times put that be 

honorable calling that he ought. I claim that more thought and study lou.^ 
put into the business of soil cultivation than obtains to-day, 
view, I consider that more time should be d^oted ‘o ‘nbstitri* 

schools. I feel sure that our teachers would hail with delight the sups 
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METTERS’ 

Nafrend Spraying Outfit. 

Manufactured entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
for the largest orchard. 


ILtUSTUATIKG OUR TYPE B. POWER OUTFIT, 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED ; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for oar Complete Illustrated Price List. 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

METTERS, Umited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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of this subject for some which are only brsun teasers, and which carry with the,, 
no absolute advantage to those whose time is devoted to the ertudy thereof, tj,' 
cultivation of the soil demands the exercise of both brain md muscle if success 
is to be achieved. A knowledge of plant life and its req^ements should be a 
first consideration. If we go fully into this matter, we will find that some soils 
are fit for one class of plant, and that plant only. Thus, as gardeners, ws ha,.,, 
discovered that some of the soil in this district will produce one kind of tree 
with satisfaction to the gardener, whilst another tree planted in the same or iHa 
situation will be a failure. My first point, therefore, will be the selection of the 
plant for the soil to be planted. The second point will be the cultivation required 
and it matters not what has to be planted, it will always be found that to fallow 
and thoroughly cultivate the soil before planting will be the surest road to sue. 
cessful cultivation. Soil will naturally grow weeds, and their extermination i, 
necessary first of all. With this object in view, the land should be well ploughed 
not later than the middle of October to a depth of about Sin. or Bin. Wlicrc the 
snbsoil will permit, if required for cereals, the deeper the land is worked the 
better it will be. The deeper it is worked the deeper will the plant root itself, 
and so be the better able to resist a dry spell. The deep-rooted trees are thos^ 
which to-day are showing the least ill-effects of the summer weather, notably the 
pear trees. The ploughing finished, the harrows should then be put into use. 
In fact, I would strongly recommend that the harrows should follow not more 
than three days behind the plough. This would break any clods, and leave a 
good top for the after cultivation. I consider that the land will be the better for 
being disturbed every three weeks, if possible, or at most four weeks, during 
the months of November, December, and January. This will have the effect 
of destroying all weeds, as well as maintaining the producing qualities of the 
land by exposing the soil to the effects of the sun, and at the same time encourage 
the retention of moisture, thus helping on the work of early cultivation. The 
land thus thoroughly cultivated should be ready to be planted. I would not plaSt 
seed prior to a fall of rain, much preferring to sow as soon after a good fall as 
possible. Land that is sown before rain is apt to crust, and thus prevent the 
newly germinated plant getting through the surface. Cereals grown as a main 
crop should not be planted till after a fall of rain has resulted in the growth of 
weeds. Should both the cereal and the weeds germinate together, there is a 
strong probability that the cereals will be choked by the weeds. It is very rare 
that an early sown crop equals one sown, say, about the middle of May. The 
last harvest proved that the early sown did not produce like the later sown, As 
gardeners, one of our difficulties is that of growing feed for our stock during 
the winter and very early spring. Among the seeds recommended to meet our 
requirements in this respect I may name barley, oats, clover, Italian rye grass, 
lucerne, and prarie grass. I have every confidence in the latter, as being a grass 
that will flourish almost the whole year round. It needs well-worked soil, and 
should be planted about Sin. or 4in. deep. This grasis will produce good earlv 
growth, and will continue to do so right through the spring and summer. I 
am of opinion that this, with Poverty Bay perennial rye grass, Ibush, each per 
acre, sown on waste land used for grasing, will ensure a good feed for stock 
at all times if fed in reason. It would be better to have an acre or tvro »ub- 
divided into three or four small paddocks, rather than to have only one paddock. 
By so doing the cattle would graze a part whilst the remainder would be replenisii- 
ing: and this rule would apply equally to every class of fodder sovni tor 
grWng. Whatever class of seed has to be sown, too much importance cannot 
be placed on the need of careful cultivation, one acre well 
superior at all times to two badly worked and ill-cared for With * 

fruit and other trees, an early planting is to the grower’s advantage, provided 
that the land is well worked and the trees are not planted in holes; but iineri r 
ground is thoroughly ploughed and subsoiled, the trees are the better r 

planted early, say, at the end of May or tho beginning of June. Young tr« . 
wheh moved from the nursery in June, have been found to have '’egu 
vear’s growth of root fibre. Such being the case, the tree that is planted ca 
has a good growth of root before the leaf buds appear, and t e resu 
prove beneficial to the general growth in the spring. In f 
again remind you of the fact that plant early or plMt ^ t,„ft 

planting will depend very largely on the methods adopted for cultivation 
before and after planting.”— A general discussion followed. 
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LONE Prxi;, 

May 5th.— Present; II) memln'ts. 

SUITABLE Wheats foe the Disteict.— In the conrw o i i- 

this subject, Mr F Schulz stated' that Bay of Biscay soil in tl«it dWHct 
„„t suited to wheat growing. On such land it was advisable to grew crops 
of liay only. For hay-grewmg on good fa low land he selected the followin^g 
wheate:-Le Huguenot, ^ak’s tost Proof, White Easea, Cressbred 5;i and 
Marshall’s No. 3. All those varieties shonld give a 3-lon crop in an ordinary 
year. If it was desired to improve the weight and quality of the hav lie su/- 
'.vested a minture of Ibuab. of Le Huguenot, lhu.di. of Leak’s aiid’ilrad, of 
Ugerian oats. Dealing with gram suited for ploiiglie,! land or land scarified 
iiefore seeding, the speaker expressed a preference for anv of tlie Kino's 
varieties of wheats and Florence. On a good red soil, well' fallowed stooirng 
wheats, such as Crossbred 53, Turley, Late Oluyas, Tuscan, and Marshall 's were 
favored for grain. For land that had only been plouglud the speaker leconi- 
niended Federation, Early Ghiyas, and Sydney I’urple. 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

April 26th.— Present: eight members. 

Question Box.— In reply to a question, “Is it harmful to work fallow whilst 
in a dry condition if weeds and rubbish do not have to bo destroyed? ’’ Mr. R. 
Uppill said that under such circumstances a light working of tlie land with a 
spriug-toothed implement or a set of harrows would be beneficial and help to 
prevent drift. Mr. A. P. Herbert was not in favor of the practice, although he 
recognised that with repeated cultivations one was able to check the drift to a 
considerable extent. Mr. C. G. Nicholls, in dealing witli the question, “Which is 
better — to sow oats and barley before or after rain?” said he always put a piece 
of land under oats and barley, and sowed the seed before rain had fallen. In 
the first place, oats required a fairly long growing period, and when those two 
secondary cereal crops had been dealt with the farmer was able to devote tlie 
whole of his attention to drilling in the wheat. Mr. G. Herbert asked, “Does 
any great loss occur at harvest time if the seeding has been a late one?” Mr. 
E. Dppill, in replying, considered that seeding could be completed in about six 
weeks, and that should not result in any great loss. The two important points 
that should concern the farmer at seeding were (1) destroy all the weeds and (3) 
get the seed in as soon as possible. 


OWEN. 

-dpril 27th.— Present : 15 members ami visitors. 

Is IT Advantageous to Geow Oats and Barley as C.sToii Chop aptee WuE.tTf 
—Mr. C. L. Marshman, who contributed a paper dealing with this subject, said 
the growing of barley and oats after wheat was to be recomraended, not only from 
a financial -point of view, but also from the fact that that practice helped to 
improve the soil. Barley if sown on fallow land grew very rank, and the heads 
were liable to break off. On stubble land, following a crop of wheat, it was 
quite possible to harvest up to 30bush. of barley to the acre, and that, at 3a. per 
i.'dsliel, was a very payable return from a catch crop. Growing barley on stubble 
land did not involve a great deal of labor; all that was necessary was to cultivate 
the land just before seeding. The land could then be left until after wheat 
cropping, when the barley could be put in with a combine and harrowed. Barley 
impoverishci the soil to some extent, but the plant difl nut seek very deep y 
into the soil after its food. He did not think it advisable to fallow the land 
immediately after it had carried a crop of barley. It should be left out for 
pasture, because the season after the barley had been taken off one cou il r y 
on securing a good paddock of early feed. It was also noticeable that after a 
paddock hid grown I crop of barley there were not so many weeds on the and 
.ts a cateh crop, he considered that oats were without an equal, and 
grown quite successfully on land which the previous season had earned «; «™p ot 
wheat. When oats were sown on fallow land Giey grew very lu. i - . , 
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liable to break off or go down, so that they were most difficult to deal wit1. 
harvest time. He was of the opinion that a crop of oats added at least 
of wheat to the acre Avhen the land was sown with that cereal — sav two v< ■ ' 
later. It was possible to grow a crop of wheat, burn off the stubble, and i]V' 
put in a crop of oats, Next year the paddock could be fallowed, and that eoiiij 
be sown with wheat the next season, and then carry another crop of oats ti/ 
following year. That system of rotation could go on for a number of years^ 
without doing the land any great harm, provided a good rainfall was received* Xj, 
his opinion it w’as better to crop a paddock with oats, rather than allow it to 
lie out as pasture for 12 months. His practice was not to cut hay on fallow lar d 
but to grow all the fodder that was required for the stock on the stubbles. Iq 
the discussion that followed Mr. H. Bowyer thought barley was a good standby 
because all classes of stock, and particularly cows, could ^ fed on it profitably 
If all stock feed could be garnered from catch crops, all the fallow land (oiiii) 
be devoted to the wheat crop, and the farmer's revenue would also be increased 
Mr. H, S. Harkness said the most satisfactory method of dealing with barley was 
to cut the crop before it was thoroughly ripe. It should then be stooked and 
thrashed out of the stook, or stacked and thrashed at a convenient time. He pre 
ferred sowing oats and barley dry because that did not interfere with the sowing 
of the wheat crop when rain fell. Mr. W. J. Marshman said the farmer could not 
make interest on the present value of the land, when only oue crop of wheat was 
grown in three years. He thought it advisable to turn the catch crops into meat 
when there was a poor demand for that type of cereal. Lachlan and Early Burl 
oats were recommended for hay by the speaker. 


BOSEDALE. 

May 1st. — Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Dry Sowing. — Mr. II. Nettlebeck read the following paper: — Under tlic 
present dry conditions almosd every farmer asks himself the question; ‘Shall I 
start sowing?' Some are in favor of dry sowing and others are not. If the 
rain hangs off too long, one is compelled to start, and in such cases a Hlart 
is generally mado on the piece of land most suitable for the purpose. When 
choosing this piece of land there are two points to consider: — (1) Land free 
from weeds, and (2) nature of the soil. In the first instance, it is very haid 
to find a paddock free from weeds in this district, no matter how well the 
fallow has been worked, the most troublesome plant being the wild oat, but thl^ 
being mainly a hay-growing district, the crop can be cut for hay in the event 
of it being too dirty with wild oats. There ore other woods, such as mustfird, 
poppy, and three-cornered jack, which are a nuisance in hay or wheat, if the 
land consists of black or stony rubble soil, it is quite safe to sow' dry, so far 
as the setting of the soil is concerned. But if the farm consists of red land 
there is a danger of the earth setting down so firmly that when the wheat ger- 
minated it cannot come through the soil. If rain continue.'? to fall at int-crvals 
of a few days, tho young plant will find its way through while the surface, is 
soft, but if after germination the land becomes hard, the plant will turn back under 
the surface crust, go yellow, and die. Where the land settles down to such an 
extent harrowing should be undertaken, but the harrows must be very sharp 
and perhaps weighted according to the thickness of the crust of the soil. Har- 
rowing at this stage is very difficult in patchy land, because in places they go 
too deeply, in others not deep enough, Going over the land with the cultbatnr 
can also be practised with very good results. It , is also necessary to eooBidcr 
whether there is sufficient moisture in the ground to start germination. If tlmt 
is so, there is the risk of the wheat coming up in patches, and if no rain falls, 
a patchy crop will be the result. Then there is the risk of a fall of 20-30 points 
of rain — just enough to start germination, and the weather then keeps dry tor 
weeks, which results in the death of the young plants and makes it necessarv 
to resow. It is my opinion that when the wheat is sown dry the seed sncubi 
not be pickled, because untreated grain wdl keep for a longer period m me 
ground. On one occasion when I sowed dry and used pickled wheat, a lew 
points of rain fell—j^st enough to reach the grain and dry- out agam. A mue 
mould developed around the grain, which crumbled up when touched with tne tiai , 
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whereas wheat sown untreated was not affected. My advi-. 

,.„a of April, and then if you have suitable land make a ^art “W the 

some very good crops, the result of diy sowing ” ^ ^ '“‘fh 

Mr. V. Hocking then delivered an address, “Increa^’ of Lambing.' 


SADDLEWORTH (WOMEN’S) (Average ,,„„„a, rainfall, lil.dsiin , 

May 8th.— Present: eight members. 

KlectkiCITT on TitE Paem.— The following pane, was read l.v Mis r , 
.■Electricity is the cheapest, most adaptable, ami m„.st eonveo'ient now ■ I't-''’ 
able. The biggest expense m in the generating au<l installation 
power the cheapest method is to utilise a river „r lake T is has bee,, H 
|;rer the world, and very high power stations have been esldi Uln .i' 

,:,eat Lake, m Tasmania, a big station has beoa built, and h iv 
,.„rrcnt is carried by wire many miles, over vallevs ami mmi„t.,i„s i,. V', 

,„Hl towns surrounding the lake district. There is a huge plani at’ B iff h b 
.\nierica, where water power is obtained from tlie Niagara Palls With .riel* 
water supplies like these, it is easy to prodiH-c a very l.igli voltmre at • slmll 
,.„st; but where engines are employed, the cost is ra.i'ch greater, "coiil I'lr'i’oke 
is used for such engines, though wood ma.v be used. In America farms are 
gradually being fitted out with electricity, and power plants can now be obtained 
for small farms. More towns are being fitted with electricity, so that outlvine 
farms can obtain their power through wires for several miles. In Denmark wind 
, Hills are used for generating the power, petrol engines being employed il oiiiet 
weather. Variations of speed arc regulated bv the dvnan.o, .so that oloidrieitv 
can be formed so long as there is enough wind to turn 'the mill. When once the 
method of obtaining power is settled, the cost of upkeep is reduced to the 
minimum, making electric light and power the ebeapesi obtainable. The 
Danes are quiet and thrifty people, and make use of time and labor saring devices 
electricity being among the most favored. Large and cvim small farms urc 
fitted with power plants, the power in mosi cases being generated bv witnl, a 
storage capacity of four or five days practically guaranteeing a continuo'us siipi’ily. 
No other power can be conveyed in the same manner as electricity, A.s in il'ie 
example of the Great Lake electrical works, a distance of over 50 miles is crosseil 
by extremely heavily charged wires. Mountains are passed over, many streams 
(the greatest being the River Derwent, near Hobart) are bridged, and the power 
supplies works of all descriptions and hundreds of liomes in towns and sur- 
rounding districts. When the power arrives at the works, house, or farm, it is 
there sent along numerous smaller wires for lighting, beating, and power purposes. 
There is no more convenient power for lighting tliaii electricity. The switch at 
the door, just the right height, anil quite artistic if desired. No more candle 
grease dripping on the carpet, or sudden darkness if a gust of wind comes in at 
the window as the door is opened. Electric appliances can be divided into three 
sections:— Labor savers — Electric iron, suction swee[X.T, clothes washer, sewing 
machine, dish washer, ironing machine, electric stove, utility machine, refrigerator, 
fireiess cookey, electric driven milking machine, se|iarator, butter churn, scrubbing 
iiiacliine, floor polisher. Household conveniences; — Electric fan, radiator, toaster, 
percolator, tea kettle, table stove. Persona! comforts: — Heating pad, curling 
iron, immersion heater, massage vibrator, hair dryer, milk bottle warmer, electric 
candlesticks. This list gives some idea of the miincrous uses to which electricity 
may be put. Most plants will, in all probability, be installed for lighting 


purposes primarily, and before installation there are several points to lie con- 
sidered. The lamps should be placed so that most light is thrown where most 
light is needed. For example, in the study there should be a table lamp or wall 
light near the desk; the piano should be lit by wall light or ceiling lamp near 
to it. Tt is best to put the full number of lights and switches in with the first 
general installation, because it costs but little riiore at the time, and additions 
will be a big expense and bother later on. Thc'-iitiiity motor is run by the usual 
power of lights, or plugs for irons, &c. It is attached by cord, and stands about 
2ft. high on three legs. It can be carried around the room, through the window 
from room to room, or to the barn or washhouse, and will run small machines, 
such as sewing and washing machines, wringer, separator, churn, and grindstone. 
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In the* kitchen it does those irksome though not hard tasks such as grinding 
mining bread, and sharpening knives. Electricity saves the busy housewife 
time and energy. In the laundry, with the help of the utility motor, the eioth('« 
nearly wash themselves, and with the electric ironer and iron for other thrju 
goods, the work will not be nearly so strenuous. Much precious time is sa\f>(] 
in the- kitchen with the electric stove, dish washer, and refrigerator, and 
house with the vacuum cleaner, scrubbing machine, and floor polisher, ^he 
farmer himself will reap the benefit of power for his water pumps, chaffeuttns 
circular saws, wheat cleaners and graders. The farmer’s wife will appn>(.j^^p 
electrically run milking machines, separators, and butter * churns. Int-iiijatofs 
have also been run by electricity. Lights should be placed wherever aie 

needed. Each room, pantry, passage, cellar, dairy, and verandah should be 
supplied with lights. The barns, chaff, cattle, and horse sheds should be lit up 
In Denmark even the pigsties are illuminated. ’ ’ 


WILLIAMSTOWN (WOMAN’S). 

May 2iid. — Present:- 21 members and two visitors. 

Melting Wax.- -In the course of a short paper on this subject Mrs. G, 
Hamilton said that to clean cappings after the honey had been drained oif it 
should be soaked for two hours in cold water and then shaken well and allowod 
to drain in order to remove all the water. Next it should be placed in a benzine 
tin and covered with water, and allow'ed to stand on a slow fire until thojDii'rhiy 
melted. Finally, it should be strained into a dish larger at the top than the 
bottom, so that the wax w'ould slip out easily when cold. It was impoitaiit to 
place boiling water in the dish before using it for the wax. 


WINDSOR 

March tith. — Present: 11 members and visitors 

Rabbit DRSTitucTiON. — A paper was read by Mr. R. William.s. lie sfiid;— The 
best time to destroy rabbits is early in the year; before seeding; if left later 
the number of young makes trapping very tedioua The l)Ost mctliod of destnu- 
tion, where they are in large numbers, is poisoning, either with tlio cart or 
pumping gas ilito the warrens. Where i-abbits are not found in very large 
numbers, trapping is the usual means employed for their destruction. Tliis is 
greatly helped by clearing away anythuig that will harbour them, ami filling 
in the burrows. If these are filled in and traps set at the warrens that are 
scratched out, rabbits are quicky destroyed. Pumping in poison gas calso give.? 
good results, although one drawback to this method is that it is impossible to 
get the skins. 

SiDK LiNtis ox THE Farm. — lu the course of a paper on this subject, Mr. N. 
Bates said: — Sucessful farming should include the keeping of such side lines as 
sheep, pigs, cows, and poultry. Sheep, apart from being a most profitable side 
line, were a most necessary item in successful wheat growing. They were able to 
deal with the weeds on fallow land, and so convert such rubbish into valuable 
mutton and wool. Great care, however, should be taken not to tax tlie farm 
with more than its carrying capacity. He preferred the Merinos for wool, and for 
fat lambs, favoured a ewe of that breed crossed with a Shropshire ram. To 
ensure a good lambing, not more than 40 to 50 ewes should be mated with each 
ram. The rams should be taken from the flock during March. To reduce the 
trouble with blowflies to a minimum, the ewes should be crutched in April, ami 
close attention was necessary to the flock during lambing season. It was also 
advisable to provide a clean yard for freshly tailed and marked lambs. The cow 
was also a necessity on the well managed farm, but the speaker considered that 
the number that were to be kept should be governed by the labour that was 
available, and the size of the holding. If several cows were kept, then a few 
Berkshire pigs would add to the revenue of the farmer. For a bacon pig, ^ 
favored the Berkshire-Middle York cross. Fifty to 70 good laying hens shmilu 
be kept, and if provided with a place of shelter, and given proper care, would 
prove a very profitable side line on the farm. 
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WINDSOH. 

April 3rd.-Pre3ent: 15 members and ,me ridt„r 
nuiLL VERSUS Combine. — The meeting took the form rvf 
,.ies of the drill and eomhine were discussed. Mr I 

‘^Ttiv'iting the land, and then using the drill a few h-miH! pr'i’ferred 

irdtng to weather conditions and the moisture tint »i' ter the rulti\-ator, 
^ ; nfcould then be used two or three davs lSd‘ U r?': 

Id result in a better job than by using the e„„d,i„o «'i't 

.,jaition to making a better seed bed, it killed more weeds bv 'iiuivine rte T’ ’a 
'uVe times as against moving it twice Up till the present the asm ertle 
,,t„„biiie had been favored with two or three splendid seedimm r-iii, f-.ll i 
::::,sistently throughont .the seeding. If a seeding time ^^nV'd s n i Tt ’lu 
f„,„- years ago, he thought the users «t comhines would I,., in a .sorry plight 
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At that time rain fell, which enabled the farmers to commence seeding; that 
followed by a very heavy downpour of over 2in.; immediately following thT 
there were three or four exceptionally heavy frosts, which, following the he- 
rain, caused the land to set very hard, with the result that the harrows had 
weighted down to break the crust that had formed. He had 100 aiios ^ 
was sown shallow with l^bush. of seed to the acre, which went through th 
weather conditions, and in order to br(^ the crust he had to harrow the la^ 
twice, after which only about 501ba. of seed to the acre came up. In a 
paddock a combine would have to go from an inch to 2in. into the soil to ci*t 
the weeds, with the result that the -seed was sown at the same depth, if ^ 
paddock was sown thus, and weather conditions were experienced siinilar to 
those four years ago, the result would be a poor germination, and the plaat* 
which came through would be weak. Mr. H. Williams said the drill di(| 
bury the seed and superphosphate so deeply as the combine, and if the latter was 
used there was a tendency, to make the one operation do, when more cultivation 
would clean the land of weeds and retain the moisture. It was also a slower 
process in sowing the seed, Ixicausc a four-horse team could be changed more 
easily than a larger one. The combine was also a much more awkward implement 
by the fences and on the headlands, and if used as a cultivator would be left ont 
at the mercy of the v/eather and stock. Mr. Schlodder supported the use of the 
combine. If that implement were used, he said, it would obviate the nceessitv 
for employing an additional man at seeding time, and also the use of three or 
four horses. Last year he used seven horses in a 20-hoe combine, and worked 
over 25 acres, day after day, thus saving one man’s wages and the use of three 
horses in comparison with the previous year, and sowing seven acres to eight 
acres more per day. With a combine the seed could be sown either deep dt 
shallow. When the ground was wet it was .advantageous to sow shallow; but 
when the moisture went down, the seed could be put in an inch or so deeper, 
The combine would also save the expense of a spring-tooth cultivator; it also hnd 
an additional row of tines, thus killing more weeds; but the fallow should alwa.rs 
be kept clean before seeding time. During the last harvest he used the combine 
to work the fallow after heavy rains, and completed up to 40 acres during tie 
long summer days, and the falbw lie went over at that time was now practically 
free from weeds without any subsequent working. He thought that if a person 
once used a combine he would not use the hoe drill again. Mr. E. 'Williama 
considered the combine implement a great saver of time and wages, bccauw 
one man could do the work of two with two less horses. There was also tie 
advantage of the seed and manure being scattered and not left in drill rows 
7in apart. He further thought that if a combine was used' during seeding for 
four or five days, and the ground was then worked with a set of harrows, all 
the small weeds would be killed and a good seed bed left. All that work could 
be done with the same team, and one man could do most of his seeding. During 
the diseus.sion which followed, the supporters of the drill contended that when 
dry periods occurred during seeding time, and the operation had to ceasp 
temporarily, the cultivator eniild be kept going, and when the rain came, and 
the soil was in a condition to receive the grain, the drill could be used. The 
supporters of the combine claimed that the soil which was cultivated could not 
be drilled after a heavy rain so as to make a good job without being cultivated 
again, because the soil’ would be set together too firmly. The members thought 
the best kind of combine was the one in which the drill could be detached from 
the cultivator. With that type the grain could be sown at a different depth 
from the depth of cultivating. 


BLACK SPRINGS, March 27th.— Before a well-attended meeting, 26 
mmnberg and 29 visitors, the Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) 
delivered a lecture, *‘The Poultry Industry'.” Musical and elocutionary items, 
followed by supper, concluded an enjoyable and instinctive evening. 

CLARE, April 27th, — Mr. P. Viotorsen gave a short address, in 
related some of his experiences during the past season. During April he hM 
broadcasted field peas over his vineyard. Tn the spring the cover crops hw 
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uii Udrruns, aiiQ iwo turrows 1 I 

An application of lillbs. of linJ.i *" between 

was cultivated after every r-H« then matle to 


row v- — 

The land was cultivated after eve 

th 


.,,.h vine. Aiie lauu nas euiLivuieu aiier everv 

I,,t he expected to gather about 14 tons of i-urr;uits ",'fr ' ‘‘'‘‘"'S''’' ^bited 

noticed any differenee between the vines that hi, 1 'i.. *‘“'1 

l,nit> and those that had been treated with the saw. “ "'‘k tlie 

l,ON‘E PINE, April 14tti.— The meeting took the fo„„ „f ,, ..o„ _ 

jlion several items of local interest were brought before lueinbeis t i"", 

LYNDOCH, April 26th.— The delegates to the (.'oiifcrucc of thi"l 
Br.inche8 gave a report on the proeeedings and the .uitherin,- nil ' 

farm and crop competitions and 192:1 I.'.m-, • S', "'e'b'rs, m- 

Agricultural College, wore also brought forwanl for Iliscussiclil'”” Koseworlliy 

MAELALA, April 16th.— The Government Poultry Pv„eri /ir 
Ijiuiie attended the meeting and delivered an ad, Ires, ‘ 

Poultry Raising.” Pn.iciplcs of 

NAN'TAWARRA, May 2l8t. — Mr. G. Herbert read a n-innr ;» i • i 
tio use of fowl droppings for manure for agricultural purposes. 

HADDLEWORTH, March 17th. — The meeting discussoil mattors „ 
riporl'ancr*"™" '*'*««*> otUer .tL!s"TlI,™‘l 

On April 6th tlie annual report of the llepnitnieiit of 
cussed, special attention being given to the leports of Urn ^Dairv “‘i 

that of the Turretfleld Demonstration Farm. 

A further meeting was lield on May 4th, when the reiiurt of the , lei, 
to the Lower North Conference was received and discussed. ^ ielLg,ites 

SALISBURY, May 1st.— The subject, ‘‘The Divining Rod and Its Uses for 
Finding Water was brought forward by Mr. E. .Moss, and an interest ing liis- 
eussion en.sueu. ^ 

STOCKPORT, April 27th.— Mr. A. E. Toll delivered an aildress, “How lo make 
the farm pay,” and an interesting discussion followed in which the speaker reulicl 
to many questions. ' 

WILLIAMSTOWN AprU 27tli.— Mr. D. Manser read a paper, ‘‘The Necessity 
tor Destroying Rabbits.” Also a paper under the headinr, ‘‘Tlic Best Metlimis 
of Destroying Rabbits,” was contributed by Mr. W. G. Patterson. An interesting 
discussion ensued, in which the following members took part:— Messrs A 
Xorswortliy, J. Bain, L, Haiiimatt, W. Wilkin, and (i. Brown. 

WlKRiLLA, April 28th. — Mr. Moore gave an interesting address, in which 
he dealt with the experiences he had had in dairving, stock raiain-r and hon 
growing in England, - ‘ i 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

AETHUETON (Average annual rainfall, 16-17in8.). 

^ April 21st. — Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

The Tractor on the Farm. — Mr. M. T. Hynes read a paper on this subject, in 
e course of which he expressed the opinion that where two or more teams were 
used on the farm, it would pay the farmer to dispose of one team and use a tractor, 
provided that the land was suitable for a tractor. With the tractor, it was not neces 
early in the morning as was tlie case where horses had to be watered, 
Co, groomed, and harnessed. The tractor would work almost continuously through- 
out the day, whilst the horses had to be fed and rested. Referring to his (‘xperienc'o 
Jfith the tractor on fallow during seeding lime, Mr, Hynes said that after 
min, it would be necessary to wait a couple of days longer before 
fuiiunencing work with the tractor than with horses. He was eonvinccil, 
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however, that such loss of time eoiilii be made up, because the tractor coun U 
worked in long shifts, and at night if needed. The fallow would also be in 
order for seeding, after an ertra day or two in which to allow the cxre,," 
moisture to soak thoroughly into the soil. For fallowing purposes the tracto, 
could be relied upon to do its work if the land was in reasonable gool ruler 
Mr. Hynes did not regard the tractor as being suitable for wheat carting. 


MOONTA, April 28tli.— Mr. H. J. Cadd read from the Journal of Affriridlurr 
a paper, “The Farmers’ Feathered Friends,” and all members present took pi,,, 
in the discussion which followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOPPIO. 

March 27th. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Mr. T. Brennand asked for the advice of members regarding the early ami !„• 
sowing of crops for feed. Mr. B. F. Richardson expressed himself as being ii 
favor of the practice, and stated that it was safer to plant oats. Ho hud sub,, j 
small paddock with l^bush. of oats and 11b. of rape seed per acre. Mr. Ricliardsou 
said he sowed Sudan grass last spring at the rate of 41ba. of seed and .iOllis. of 
super per acre. He advocated sowing Sudan grass on fallow, because tlip si'id 
germinated after the fallow had been worked. The weeds would be kilk'il, and lie 
did not think that would interfere with seeding operations during the next yoai. 
Mr. G. B. Gardner also advocated sowing early and diy for^^feed, and had gmivn 
rape and barley successfully with dry sowing. Mr. V. W. Gardner Imd obspvvpd 
a practice for several years of sowing barley dry on tallow, feeding it oft for 
several months, and securing good results from the crop at harvest tniic, llr 
"V. W. Gardner then spoke on the rabbit pest, and thought that membeis slionld 
take some definite action to bring about the destruction of the pest. 


KOPPIO (.Average annual rainfall, 22.4nin.). 

Mav 1st. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Results or Operations prom Seed Time to Harvest.— M r. H. Robert!., m 
the course of a paper under this heading, cited the date^s of 
tion, seeding, and liarvesting, and quoted the 

diirinu the season 1921-22. Calcutta Cape oals had yielded obush. to the am 
moTe°than Seoteh Grev. Major had returned better averages than any other 
variety of wheat. It ivas noted that portion of the fallow land worked mtli tie 
skim plough in spring gave lower returns than land not cultivated at tlul 
time of the" year. The speaker favored fallow land in order that the crop niiRiit he 
soTn inTood time. Wlmat sown after the middle of .lane, 1922, showe,! a 
poor percentage of germination. Care should be taken of the seed I'he.t i 
protect it from bleaching and damage by moisture. The writer o j™ ' 

Lored cutting hay whilst the crop was on the ; 

that followed, Mr. V. Gardner did not favor ^ be Lrtol 

fallowed with the skim plough during spruig. Such land should k 

with weighted harrows. Mr. Richardson tabled a sample of Sudan gras l a • 
Mgh thafbad been cut from a plot of 7 acres. The seed was "J:;.' 

but owing to the dry conditions germination did not take place until > ^ 

The plot provided excellent feed and five cows had been ‘ jq ,, 

daily for three months. Finally, it was nee.essary to graze off the grass 
lock of sheep in order to prepare the land for a crop of winter feed. 


LAKE WANGARY. 

April 28th.— Present: 11 members. ^ 

Barley GROWING.-The following paper under bv 

Attractive Sample of Barley on Some of the West Coast I^nds ^ 

Mr. P. Puckridge;— “In placing this paper before members of the Bra 
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intend to express my opinion as to why our barley is not reaching tlie market 
in a more attractive condition and why it is commanding only a poor price, 
first plaee^ too much care cannot be taken in the selection of the seed, if 
growers wish to put the grain on the market as malting barley, then they shonli 
endeavor to make it as pure as possible. If the sample contains almost as 
Cape barley as malting barley, then the producers must expect to be the losers. 
To remedy this trouble, I suggest a careful selection of the seed. Good results 
can be obtained by going through the barley crop just before stripping ani 
selecting the best and purest heads. These could be picked, placed in a bag, and 
threshed by hand, and should provide sufficient good seed to sow a couple ot 
acres. On this area the harvest should yield 10 bags of pure seed, whir), 
during the following harvest would give a large quantity of pure seed, and 
in every succeeding year you should be able to place on the market a barley true 
to name, and I am sure you would find a more even sample generally. Further. 
I would suggest changing the seed. This is, of course, a matter that ulet, 
needs care, because if new seed is obtained by buying or exchanging with a nian 
who has not selected his seed in a careful manner, then your good work will 
be wasted. In some instances farmers can effect a change of seed grown on 
their holdings by growing on the limestone country seed taken from the iron- 
stone land. In marketing barley in an attractive manner, the methods of 
harvesting play an important part. In some cases I think too much of the floors 
is swept up on the heaps, thereby incorporating a large percentage of disfolored 
barley through the sample. I consider it would be better to leave a little 
more for the sweepings and make a second sample, or make use of it for t’oeding 
purposes. Finally, I am of the opinion that if the grower takes more care in 
the selection of the seed, sees that the drill and bags do not contain any foreign 
grain, arid exercises reasonable care at harvest time, he will place on the ranrket 
a superior sample to that being marketed at the present time.” 


LIPSON. 

March 3 Ist.— Present: 1.3 memljcrs. 

Draught Horses. — A paper entitled “Draught Horses” was read by the chair- 
man (Mr. 8. F. Potter). Mr. Potter described the Shire, Clydesdale, Suffolk, 
and Peroheron breeds of horses, and gave expression to his own opinion on them, 
formed after having seen them in their native homes. The paper then con- 
tinued: — “My favorite horse of the four breeds is the Clydesdale. 1 am of the 
opiniott that it is better suited for Australian conditions than either of the other 
breeds, being a horse of good weight with great activity. I consider it an ideal 
horse for South Australian farmers. We need to develop one pure bleed of 
draught horses (ms we have with our Merino sheep). There is no reason why 
we should not breed some of the finest horses in the world. Our climatic 
conditions are superior to those of England or Franco. We could well take a 
cue from the French breeders. The French Government are active m fosteriny 
the interests of horse-breeders. Government studs are maintained, m wlw 
select animals aie kept for breeding purposes. In the ease of privately owned 
stallions, a severe inspection is made by Government veterinary surgeons, and 
if the animals are found to lie of sufficient merit they are designated sih- 
sidised,’ and a cash bonus is paid to the owner for keepmg them in ' 

Horses that are not quite good enough to be subsidised are , •* 

‘authorised,’ and the owners are given a certificate, which is, “ 

Government iccommendation. There is a third class, which is taoivn as ap 
proved,’ the animals of which are permitted to be in service, 
bonus nor certificate is given them. Ail staVl.ons not “““J 
classes are excluded from public service. This synstem 

vision which has obtained in France for a number of years has provtd , 
boncftcifll. Why should it not be tried here! 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

April 2Sth.— Present: seven members and three '’“'J;”™' , . , 
SEEDING OPERATIONS.-Mr. C. Deer eontributed a paper 
was read by Mr. D. Bagnell. The writer Referred to the 
hauling the machines used in connection with seeding, and the P 
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that all vrere in thorough working order. A good aiipplv of hay should 
■<’<■'”8 aud any cocky chaff that ivas not stored in a shed should bo 'covered 
he Sheep played a moat important part in the preparation of the land, 

"'a very naeful in cleaning up the fallow, breaking up the clods of earth, 

A Lcking the aoR Any shoots that were growing in the paddocks should he 
‘"'f d dSaed off the land before the comnicnmiient of seeding. The writer 
^ V that the combined drill and cultivator would prove a vuluablo iniplemeni 
. district, because of the very short sejison the farmer bad in wbieli to do 
It was a good plan to have a small paddock of jiroeii feed into 
h the working horses could be turned at any .available opportunity. As a 
t rule seeding should not be started later tluin the first week iu May, and 
ppuera Ije completed by the third week in dune. Mid-Heason and early 

sown at the rate of 45lb8. to the acre, Avith fiOlbs. of super, seemed to give 
wbeaW in that district. The writer expressed the opinion that Floretu-e, 

1 and Late Gluyas, Federation, Currawa, and Major Avere the wheats most 
for the Miltalie district. In the discussion that followed, Mr, J. S. 

1 fiuonorted the use of the combined drill aud cultivator, and favored sheep 
.lacoDS co-helpers in agricultural operations. Mr. J. P. Story said AA-hero 

bined implement was employed, it was not advisable to work the land too 
W^^beeause there was a danger of the seed being sown at too great a depth. 

J Deer, whilst acknowledging the value of sh^ on the farm, thought 
«tnck should be kept off land that was at all subject to drift. Up to the 
* t time be was not very favorably impressed Avitli tlie combined implement 
firtheir district, because of the difficulty presented by large stumps and stones. 


MINNIPA. 

May 4th. 

p.nc AS A Side Line and Barley Growino.-Ml J. M, Head, in llic omir.se of 
, rawr deRliug with this subject, said now that it was propo.so.l to open a liutt. r 
factory at Port Lincoln, it wouid be necessary for farmers b' 
tveloD sidT lines that Luld help to maintain the factory. He did not advise 
' . farmer to adopt pigs as a side line, for if that were done there would soon 

re a^lut in the demand for pork and bacon. It had always been cons, dc^ that 
* ton eaoensiye to keep profitably unless run m eonymiotiiin with liair}' 

tor every^filba of barley fed to the pigs, the animals put on lib. in weight 
'"*5; if.hen dressed stolid be worth fid. per lb., so that for every pound of 
and a would be tetumed or 4s. 2d. per bushel, which Avas-in advsuice 

barley cons^ed Id. wo^d be ‘ a an ordinary stripper or 

„i the market price for that gram Barley irape .,^ 5 ^ 

harvester would be quite g b ^ ,. leaning of the grain, and 

the barley wat' that it uot only yi . ... . classics of stock, 

ptoduced a thicker crop of straw, " * , ^ , 1^5 l,ar\ey straw 

If the stock were not left in ihe " Ijp /(,(. jimots. Pigs also did 

ivonia give ap excellent stubble ^ir , >' ''® P ^ ^ , ,,, necessary point to 

well if fed on green barlev. Mi. B. Hi sta ten ™ 

consider in UeLe he strongly ad^ed farmers to conmm 

feed could be secured than barley , „,„,,iv to fatten the stock, and also to 

tralc their energies on producing an ample supply to tatten 

rnisli the grain before feeding it to piga. 


MeLACHL.kX. 

May 5 th.— Present: nine raembeva and three, visitors. 

Cake op the Horse— In the i'™™" he "avoVded ™y^he 

Mr. W. Hawke enumerated a niimber of P' . ,i,p teamster should 

man in charge of the team. In the first p avoided, 

not expect five horses to do the Avork o • whilst (luring the summer 

For winter operations he favored a day o g > a 

months the tom should be able to do 10 hours earn na., 
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t, ’ ' ' 

half, hours -foT dinner. Time was saved by feeding the horses out of noso] . 
iu the paddock, and if the chaff was damped, a drink in the middle of the 
would not be required. The horses should liave a 'fairly large stable yarij 
that they could move around when they felt inclined. The team should net T* 
fed more than twice in the stable, and when the harness was removed at 
each animal should be allowed from 251bs. to SOlbs. of chj^. In the inortf’ * ' 
another lOlbs. of fodder could be given, to the horse, or the amount conld * 1 *^ 
increased or decreased according to the manner in which the night fceil h ^ 
been eaten. The mane should be kept short, because a long mane fi-pqucntT 
became knotted and chafed the shoulders. He was of the opinion that groomin'l 
was unnecessary in that district ; all that was required was to rub the shoulders 
with the hand before the team was harnessed. A folded super bag sliould 
always be worked under the collar; it was an excellent preventive of sore slunilih. 
and doubled the life of tlie collar. Tf any horse was ill, it should be given r rost^ 
Only one spare horse for each team should be kept in the stable. Dosing 
medicines should be avoided; in special cases of valuable animals the services 
of a veterinar.y surgeon should l>e called in to prescribe a cure. The fodder 
supplies of the team should not be stinted. For a nosebag he suggested loi),s 
of chaff and 5lbs. of oats. Any of the chaff tliat remained uneaten could lie 
emptied into the manger in the morning. It was a good plan to sow oO acres 
or 100 acres of oats for green feed for the horses, because that assisted in 
keeping them in good health. Iron mangers with holes punched in the bottom 
to sieve out the dust, &e., were favored by the speaker. In the discussion that 
followed, Mr. W, HajTnan considered that horses could with safety be dosed 
by the farmer with homeopathic niedicines. Other members thought it was 
necessary to groom the shoulders of the horses every morning, and to brush the 
collars to remove sweat and dirt. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

April 26th. — Present: eight members. 

Destruction of Mali^be Shoots. — Mr. H. Simmons, who read a paper dcalinij 
with this subject, said in order effectively to deal with malice shoots, it was 
necessary for the farmer to burn the stubbles each year for three or four years. 
The first crop on virgin land should be wheat, and if a good stubble burn were 
secured, another crop of wheat could be sown, and the stubble burnt. Oats 
should be sown the third year at the rate of 40lbs. of seed and about k-wt. of 
super to the acre. If a running fire were obtained when the third crop had been 
taken off, the majority of the shoots would be killed. The paddock could tlien be 
left out for grazing, and subsequently fallowed. If the shoots were allowed 
to grow after being once cleared, a goo<i deal of unnecessary labor was involvod 
in clearing the laud. He was of the opinion that by continuously burning the 
stubbles, the shoots could be kept in check and killed. In the discuaaioii tbit 
followed, Mr. A. Cowley said if a good burn were secured after the first crop 
had been taken off, oats should be sown the second .vear, and the laud could 
then be sown with two more crops of wheat. Land should not be left out for 
any length of time until it was practically free from shoots. Mr. B. Eviiiis 
stated that when shoots had to be cut and fire raked, they should be cut earlv 
in the season, so that a new growth would commence before the shoots were 
burnt. Mr. M. Masters agreed that, a good fire was the best means of killing 
shoots. The disc plough could be used to advantage on l^nd that carried a fair 
amount of broom bush. 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 13.06in.). 

April 28th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

The Ideal Farm. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr, George Lovelock), who read a 
paper under this title, said he intended to deal with a holding comprising about 
1,800 acres. With the idea of making provision for future supplies of timber, 
he suggested that about 50 acres of the best of the scrub should be left in a 
comer of one of the paddocks. A site for the homestead was one of the first 
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considerations, and the chosen spot should be in the middle of the block, and 
IMSsible on a rising piece of ground. The laying out of the farm was the next 
point that demanded attention. First of all, several small paddocks of about 
40 acres each should be made close to the homestead, and when not under trun 
these could be used as grazing paddocks for the cows and idle horses. The re- 
mainder of the holding, he thought, should be divided into paddocks of about lri(» 
acres, the long way of the paddock running in an easterly and westerly direction 
A race should be run through the block, on to which the paddocks on either side 
would open. The tendency of the soil in that district to drift made it neeessm^ 
that a strip of scrub should be left along all the fences. When traversiier 
east-west direction, the fence could be erected through the middle of the scrub 
and when the scrub ran north and south, the fence could be placed on the cast 
side, because the east winds did not cause the sand to drift to any great extent. 
The boundary fence should consist of good solid ti-tree posts, placed 10ft. to I2ft. 
apart, with two plain and one barbed wires and 42in. netting. Gates shouhj he 
made in all the fences, and where any entrance was frequently used, an iron jrate 
should be erected. If expense had to be considered, a very strong and serviceable 
gate could be made with sawn timber. For gates that were not used very often, 
light mallee rails could be used. The present-day trend towards the use of Ifuge 
implements necessitated wide openings in the fences, and for that purpose a wire 
panel alongside the gate would prove most useful. Referring to water conser- 
vation, the speaker said until the Tod River reticulation scheme was comjiloted 
and working, tanks had to be depended upon. Rock surfaces should be utilised 
for water runs. Every paddock should be . supplied with water, or be oasilv 
accessible to a supply of water. If a tank were placed in the corner of a paddock, 
or alongside the fence, it could be utilised by the stock in more than one paddock. 
If possible, the tanks should be covered with galvanized iron, in order to serve a« 
a catchment, and to reduce evaporation to a minimum. If the tank were hnWx 
a little above the surface of the ground, it would assist in keeping the drift sand 
out of the water. A post fence around the tanks was also recommended. The 
farmer should make an estimation of the water required by the stock oii his 
holding, and endeavor to have sufficient tanks to store a two years’ supply of 
water. The stable should face the west or the north, and be fairly well sheltered, 
and with the thought of water conservation still in view, the roof shoiibl be of 
galvanized iron, fi only one team were employed on the farm, and if the fanuer 
were short handed, a chaffhouse in the form of a chute running the length of 
the stalls at the back of the manger should be used. In such a case it would, uf 
course, be only possible to use chaffed fodder. Where more than one team was 
employed, and where it was desired to feed long hay, a chaffhouse at the end 
of the stable was to be preferred. The floor should be about 2ft. 6in. above the 
ground, and if the cocky chaff were conserved, it could be housed alongside, with 
a mixing bin on wheels, which could be filled at a trap door, and thus do away 
with the bagging of the chaff. By erecting a high shed under which to stack the 
hay, the work of carting straw for covering the stack would be obviated, and 
one would again be able to augment the water supply. The implement sheds 
should be placed at some little distance from the stables, and be backed with au 
iron on stone wall. The barn should be made mouseproof, and if the floor were 
built up to about the height of the bottom of the wagon, the seed wheat and 
super could be trucked straight out of the barn on to the wagon. Due con- 
sideration should bo given to conveniences in <M)nnection with the house, especially 
did the speaker recommend the laying on of water to the kitchen and washhouse. 
When circumstances permitted, the installation of an electric light plant nould 
be very much appreciated. From such a plant the washing machine, separator, 
and other household appliances could be driven. 


STREAKY BAY, 

Present : seven members. 

Destruction or Foxes.— At a recent meeting of the above Branch, n paper 
dealing with this subject was read by Mr. V. A. Roberts. The speaher sta f 
that a few years ago foxes caused a great mortality amongst his lambs when me 
wtere about six months old. In setting ont to destroy the foxes, he stated 
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Je Imlf-roasted » fowl, wMeh, when cot up, made ahout 30 nicres af 
baits. Into oaeh p;«e of meat as much powdered strychnine t 

re waft aa. ;w . K'» 


for 


s,*. no uluvu jjoivaered strvch 

the point 0l the large bWe of a pocketknife was inserted ifr Reh. 'I" "I 
Mt at no time did he take any special care .as to the manner v f 
K britewlillat they were being preparcd. Bai[r»l^“^ " 

^ » of meat from a sheep that had been killed. The reiLtind(fef^tT“’ 

.ras partly w^tel and >t8ed as a trail, dragged by mean., of a chest 
traces attached to a horse. The baits were placed m a satclici mf? ? ^ 

lid waterbag, and atrap^d on to the side of the saddle. If a quiet hw™'™ 
ridden, the person distributing the poison could jump off tlie horse and 
it to stand whilst setting the baits. "nEut would save a good deal of time 
„.l,ieh was most important, because the baits should be »t out lute iu the eveuC’ 
„.hen the birds were not so tronWesome. Out of the 30 fowl bail, thst M 
heen distributed over a ihston^ of about two miles, a visit to the trail neat 
niornrag showed that 21 had ten taken. Eight foxes were d»Qvcre,i witliin 
lOOyds. from where a bait had b^n taken. I'lfty sheep baits were h,i<l, and fr„,„ 
these two foies were poisoned. Within a week seven more foil's were found On 
another occasion 16 foxes had been destroyeil during one week. It hud boon 
argued that the fox did more good than harm, but his experience was quite fhe 
reverse. Last year, from 500 ewes be had only tailed 230 Iambs, and he attributed 
that poor percentage to the ravages of the fox. 


WIBRULLA. 

April 28th.— Present: 15 mcmliers and two visitors. 

Farming in the JdALLEE.— Mr. G. C. Dunn, who rcs'id a paper on tliis subject, 
said the settler should first of all decide on a plan on which to work his linbtini'. 
If there were any i^oiee in the selection of a block, he favored one wit)» an area 
of not less than 1,500 acres. The house should be plaeod as near the ceiilre 
of the block as possible, providing a supply of water was availublo. Surii a 
.rituation would prove of great advantage, because as more p.'iihlock.s oaiiie iin<lor 
cultivation, each could be worked or connected with the house by a race niiining 
through the block. It would, of course, mean extra fencing, Inil if the holding 
was subdivided into paddocks of 200 acres, the land would be able to carry 
considerably more stock. A shelter belt of scrub should bo left on the jiortli 
and south sides of the house, and the ataWes, thaffshed, and liayyard oivcted about 
70yds. away from the house on the north side. If finances permitted,' the stabloa 
and shed should be of galvanized iron. Ho also suggested the erection of a 
yard built with timbers about 3ft. 6in. high, and a rail ou top. Two wires should 
be fixed to the timbers; one inside and fastened to the outer wire. A good gate 
should be made in the fence, and a small brush shod should be erected alongside 
as a store for the harness. The implement shed could bo made with brush, with 
forked timbers not more than 6ft. apart. When the forks wore Ikcing placed in 
position, the farmer should not foi^et to take into consideration the width 
required by ,the wagon, drill, .binder, &c. A sheep yard built of stakes nuuh' ;i 
(omfortable and safe enclosure. The pigsties could bo. built in the .same 
manner, and if the animals were given good quarters and fair attention, they 
would prove a profitable investment. He strongly recommended the puro.hose of 
young horses that had been bred in the district. A trap horse should also bo 
kept, because a horse that had to trot in the buggy and Avork in tho beam 
would not prove serviceable for any length of time. He was of tho opinion that 
foals should not be reared until tho holding was capable of producing fodder 
supplies and had a good supply of water. Two cow's should be kept, and the 
calves should be sold or given away. Sheep had of late years proved a most 
payable proposition for the farm, and the settler would bo well advised to make 
early preparation for keeping a flock, l^nd in their district seemed to give 
best returns after it had been under cultivation for some time. From 3rin. to 
■4in. seemed to be generally recognised as the most satisfactory depth of plough- 
ing. All wheat should be treated with blnestone prior to sowing, and any wheat 
that showed signs of bunt or smut should not be sown, even in dry weather, 
without pickling. Varieties of wheat that were known to give good results should 
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be sown, and the seed obtained from a farmer who was known to grow and 
prodnee good crops. Super should be used at the rate of 451ba. to oOlbs. to 
the acre. He favored the use of the harvester, because it provided the mos, 
economical means of taking off the crop. That machine produced an even saiiiri 
of wheat, and could be carted from a month to six weeks earlier than ..rain 
taken off with the stripper. Mr. Dunn was not impressed with cocky 
for stock feeding purposes. He considered it was much better to cut two 
of hay and always keep one on hand. When cutting hay it was an Prcr.li(.nt 
plan to cut one piece of the crop whilst it was green, and the reinaindei 
the grain was fairly firm. The sheaves should be mixed when the stack was 
being built, and the’chaff would be of a good color and excellent feeding qnalitv 
Every farmer should make a stack of straw, and if salt was sprinkled over the 
stack during construction, it could be used for the stock during the cold ivciither 
and when feed was scarce. Referring to water conservation, the speaker con- 
sidered that the method of making tanks by scooping and concreting, as 
by most farmers, was more economical than the straight -wall process; bat if one 
were able to find clay, or a good water nm was available, a week spc„t 
excavating would save a considerable amount of w'ater drawing. When fences 
were being erected, and providing timber were plentiful, posts 5ft. .lin. in hnigth 
should be placed 10ft. apart, with a barbed wire on the top of the posts. 
Boundaries should be netted, the netting strained when erected, and attadinl to 
the fence by boring holes through the posts and fastening with pieces of \o, s 
wire. Pina'lly, belts of timber should be left through the block. In the dis- 
cussion that 'followed, members discussed the best means of deaUng witli tlie 
plant locally known as “roly poly.” Some favored dragging up the plant.s ivitli 
chains, barbed wire, and sticks, after which they were left to dry and then Irarno.l, 
Others suggested the horse rake, land roller, and a large frame attached to tlic 
beam of the harrows. It was generally agreed, however, that the licst plan 
to adopt was to cultivate the land when the plants were young, and nm slictp 
on the land. 


YEELANNA. 

April 28th.— Present: 18 members and five visitors. 

Rotation of Crops.— The following paper was read by Mr. ,T. Cronin:— ‘‘Tlic 
time has arrived in this particular district when farmers will bo aMc to ovon' 
a rotaton of crops, and thereby obtain the maximum return from the soil. 
By sowing fallow ground with wheat, and the following year with barley, after 
getting a good stubble burn, a fair return can be secured with a small outlay 
(if lator. Malting barley is the most suitable type to grow, because it yiihls 
well, and a splendid sample is usually secured. I would advise growois to 
leave the stubble ground until after the first rain before cultivating in urdor 
to give the weeds a chance to grow, and thereby have a better chance of obtaiinuB 
a clean sample. Barley straw is also a very good feed for sheep. By ilrillins 
oats on the land the following year, a good return can be secured, ‘1“ 
will enable the farmer to carry a greater number of stock on his land. Wit 
the present price of wool, every additional sheep per acre means a coiisulciiihli 
profit at the end of 12 months. By varying the crops and always sowmig t - 
fallow with wheat, farmers in this district will be able to grow moic vie 
and also keep a greater number of stock on their holdings. 


BUTLER, April 30th.— During the course of the meeting, whicli ’''J 
form of a “Question Box,” Mr. D. Butler referred to the 
shortage, and stated that if farmers would only devote portion of t _ e 
they spent in carting water to the preparation of water catchments, 
the work involved in water carting would be saved. 

green patch, April 30th.-Mr. T. Pioude reported the * "“f'^Thc 

TOung sheep, and expressed the opinion that death was caused b; 

Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. L. Sinclair) stated that he had noticed ■ 
sheep droppings in the early mornings, es^cially on the campi^ grou 
E. Chapnian thought it would be advisable to treat the weaners I 

tabloids. . 
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«*LTEB April 27th.— Matters of gcnora! intorost to mcmbois wore itisnissivl, 

*1 oino the difference in the weight shown on tlic hags of super aud tlie 
1 weight when the bag was received hv the tanner. One menilier stated 

'■'fTl difference of from 71hs. to 121b8.^ had Itren (ib.served in bug. Seteral 

hers who bad witnessed a field trial of the roinbmod cultivator and drill 
the opinion that conditions of th.it district were n.d vet suitable fur the 
^Siogofthatimplentent. 

pVOEBT April 28th.— On the oecatiion of the anniuil nioeting, tlio Hun. 
.tarv (Mt- Heath) presented a report- of the work that had Invii 

by the Branch during the past ye,n', and the officers for the ensuing 
1*'^* more elected. Mr. E. H. Edmunds then read a paper, and an inleiesting 

tpriTi wwc ^ 
tiisc'ussioa followed. 

c^MOKY BAY", March 31st. — Mr, J. W. Blnmstm read a papor, “Snii .Analvsis.” 
resulted in an interesting and lively distussion. 

t&TIA April 14th. — Mr. D. MeBeath read a paper, “The la'iiefits that were 
derived from the laying of the pn^msed riuhvav lino through the Taliu 
d'striet ” A keen and lengthy diseussion followed. 

WUDINNA, May 5th.— The meeting took the form of a Question Bo.n. S<'veriil 
interesting introduced, and a keen diwiissum ensued. 
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YADKAME, May 1st. — A plaa was drawn on a blackboard by Mr p 
Jericho, showing how it was passible for horses to be taken through a f " 
and at the same time the fence kept sheepproof. The plan showed one paa 
a fence and a number of stakes about 8in. apart and 2ft. high driven int; 
ground. He had found the plan most successful for letting horses into a parW i 
to water at a dam. Mr. P. Dolling brought forward the question of burning ■ 
on the roadsides. The general opinion of members was that about 5 chain ' '5 
scrub should be left close to the drains to prevent them from ftUine im * "c 
sand. ^ 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

HALIDON. 

May 2iid. — Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Seeding. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. B. Seymour), who contributed a baper 
on thm subject, said the work of seeding, so far as the careful farmer was (.on. 
cemed, commenced immediately after harvest. All implements should 
thoroughly overhauled, swings and chains repaired, super carted, the seed piclted 
and if necessary pickled, in order to enable the farmer to make the most out 
of tte actual seeding period. The selection of the seed was an important fuetor. 
For that district he recommended sowings of the following varieties : — Federation 
Dart’s Imperial, Currawa, Curley’s Early, and Early and Late Gluyas. Improved 
(Sluyas had yielded ISbush. to the acre on stubble land in that district. Assuiiiin ’ 
that the fallow had been worked during the year, it should receive furtlier woikiib' 
immediately after a fall of rain, light implements being worked at a dej)th 
of from lin. to 2in, From 451bs. to COlbs. of seed should be sown with a drossiiijf 
of super up to Icwt. to the acre. Stubble land should not be worked too deeply, 
and if a good bum had not been obtained, he favored the use of a disc impleinenb 
The land should be worked at a depth of 2in. The amount of seed sown would 
depend on the variety used and the quantity of grain that had been shaken from 
the previous crop. An endeavor should be made to make both the drined in seeil 
and self-sown grain come away together. He was of the opinion that niany 
farmers in the Halidon district made the mistake of working new land too dceplv. 
He considered that new land should be worked as lightly as possible, and sown early 
in the season with SOlbs. to 35lbs. of seed and 90lbs. of super to the acre. The 
question of early or late sowing was one that had to be left to the discretion 
of the farmer, because with early sown grain there was a danger of light rains 
falling, which caused the seed to germinate, and if that were followed by a dry 
spell, the seed would malt in the ground, and there was also a dang<n’ nf the 
crops being affected by frost. With late sown crops there was the probability 
of the plants not growing sufficiently high in a dry year to enable them tci be 
reaped a harvest time. His practice was to plough as much land as possible 
beforehand, and after the first rain, push on with the work of drilling. Every 
care should be taken of the horses. They should be well fed at regular intervals 
and groomed every day. A sharp look-out should be kept for sores on the 
shoulders, and every endeavor made to remove the cause of irritation. In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. P. Clonan suggested that fallow land should not 
be worked until the we^ commenced to germinate. Mr. C. H. Russell agreed 
with Mr. Clonan, and favored growing mid-season wheats on new laud. Mr. H. 
Bird mentioned that Yandilla King had given him the best results on new land. 
Mr. L. von Doussa said the implements should be overhauled immediately the.v 
had finished work for the season. Mr. Braithwaite was not in favor of sowing 
Federation wheat, because it was subject to frost, and the stubble was ^•cry 
hard to burn. Mr. L. Bumard suggested Baroota Wonder for that district, 
especially for a hay crop. 
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Makama. 

April 30th.— Present: 15 members 
XjATWG Opt the Homestead.— In the course of , 
sabieet, Mr. W. S. Gray said in most of the unllee dealing witli this 

Large, so that the first thing to do was to select -i site ''"'d'aga wore 

the homestead, in order to minimise the time taken no ,'lf T” "o- f«r 

work. In addition to the above the site should be I”? *" •'"“I 

that the water would drain away from the house luif v-.r "a"® 8™''"'! 
build on “limestony” ground. If that were done'cmisllerable di«- 1 .™“ "f 
be experienced in sinking post holes for the yards -md sheU 
plan to leave a patch ot -scrub, say, about 15 ‘acres iu esfent . ” f'*, “ 
stead, to provide shelter and breaJiwuid. The hiuH ii. fi • 
perly cleared, would drift badly if all tl.e scrub was cle.ned awaj In Ibr.-*?' 
of the patch, three acres or four acres of scrub should be rolh-d lI V i™ 
various buildings. The practice of building the house with ti,.. fr ‘ rV‘ 
road was usually adopted, but for comfort, the back of the }u T* 
south. The back roLs ’were the ones in’ which the worn inn, t " 

time, and such rooms should be the coolest iu tlic house Thl- st " I'l 'i"' 
at least three chains from the house, and facing either to th^^- e-ist <1 m",’" ' h*' 
A stable with a straw roof was the best; it wa^v..:;:: i::\h^;:rl;' . ‘ i 
the summer. Because natural timber lu tlmt district was uot suitable for Iniil 1 >, ! 
a straw roof and an iron stable would be the cheapest. TI,o .stal.le si,,,,, 11 t 
built to accommodate 10 to 12 horses cou.fortably, and it would also be a,l L-,! 1 . 
to provide a loose box at one end, in wliich to weau foals or care for a sick 
The cliafE house could be built at the other end ot the stable He 'suooeste.i 
phscing the water iu a yard off the main stable yard, tbc troimii being 'nhee.i i,, 
tlie fence, with a stout rail over the eeutre, high eiiougli to enable the slock to 
get their heads under it to drink. The trougl, should be placed iu such a posit ion 
tliat the stock outside could drink without having to go into the horse yinl whilst 
the horses in the yard could be watered without .any fear of their nuiuiiig ■iw-iy 
The bore could be put down on the top of a aandhill. Tliat woiil,] obvhit'c the 
necessity for a tank stand, because sufficient pressure would be obtained to cirrv 
the water by a, main pipe to the bouse. The stables eould be sei-ve.l with a 
branch Ime of piping. The main pipe to the liouso would enable tlie f-iriiier to 
devote a plot of land to a vegetable and flower gai-don. The ban, ami men's 
room could be built togetlier, a fair dist.inec from the stable. Tlie marliin,. .,i,e<l 
and blacksmith shop could also be erected together, so that the ma<-hi„c.s cmihl 
be i-epaired under cover. The pigsties should be kept well away f,-,,,,, the house. 
These could be made with stump walls, high enough to prevent the t,igs reaciiiijo the 
top. A small room with a straw roof could be built with stumps, in whi.-h to 
keep the feed for the pigs. If a fair number of pigs were, kept, a yai-d witi, a 
stack of straw in it should be provided as a place for exercise fra- the animals. 
The cowyards could be placed somewhat nearer to the house than tlie atalih-s. 
The poultry house should be on the opposite side of the Imiisc to tlm stabh-.s^ 
in order to prevent the fowls roosting in the. sheds. In making tlie vai-ils tin- farmi-r 
should endeavor to secure good gum posts or Murray sciub |iiiiea. Iliiriiig the 
slack time of the year .a piece of laud should be pre|iared, ami a suitable variety 
of fruit trees planted. Finally, a number of sugar giiiiis should be |ila,it(>d arouiiil 
die house. The trees would add to tlic appearance of the lioldiiig, and eiiham-e 
its value very considerably. An interesting discussion followed. 


MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, Min. to 15i,i.). 

April 28th. — Present: 17 members and visitors. 

PnEPARATior.’ POP. Seeding. — Mr. G. Patterson, who coiitrihuled a ),a])er dealing 
with this subject, stated that the implements necessary for seeding slioidd be 
overhauled and placed iu thorough working order, so that the grain eould be sown 
without loss of time direnitly the rain eommeiieed. Next, it was iinpoitant that the 
teams should be in good heart to carry on with the work. Iforses that hail been 
grazing in the stubbles should be given a small feed each day for some little 
time before being placed in constant work. Any young iiorses that had to bo 
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very satisfactory results. Mr. G. Lewis had tried manure for two years, 
bad found no difference in the yields. His brother had put bone super or , 
pntf-h and received 10 more buckets, but the next year ^Ya8 a loss, n\e Viu.-iy. j^ 
less being received. Mr. W. Gr^ considered that cultivation had a 
influence on the crop than manuring. 


YOUNGHUSBAND. 

April 26th.— Present: eight members. 

Town r Country.— Mr. S. C. Mann contributed a short paper dealing witl, this 
subiect in which he deplored the drift of the young folk to the city. He tln,u„|„ 
that if the young people were given more ways of enjoying themselves oecasimirilly. 
such as Saturday afternoons off for football or cricket, and more social evint-.'it 
would tend to keep them at home. 

Poisoning Foxes.— Mr. Hallet asked the best method of poisoning foxes, anil 
members generally thought that birds treated with strychnine was the «afe»t 
method, because dogs would not touch such halts. 


BAEMERA, April 24th.— Mr. L. A. Cliapple, of the Berri Branch, atloiirled (!„; 
meeting, and delivered an address, “The Lay-out of the Drying fireeu.” 

BEEEI April -SOth.— The report of the judges for the Peter Wood cup coiii. 
petition was received. For the second year in succession the cup has been aunnlcd 
to Mr W M Gilliard. This year Mr. Gill.ard attained the very fine aggregate 
score of 95 points. Mr, F. McGlasson was placed second, with 87 points. 

COOMANDOOK, April 4th.— Mr. Upton read a paper, “Results obtaiiu-l 
with oats and superphosphate at the Rosoworthy Agricultural College. An niter- 
esting discussion also took place on the subject, “Registration of Stallions.'' 

LONE GUM and MONASH, May 2n(l.— An interesting and instructive lectuie, 
“Poultry on the Block,” was given by Mr. Strahan to a good atteiifliinee of 
members and visitors. 


LOXTON.— Nine memiiers attended the April meeting of the above Hvtincli, 
which took the form of a Question Box, when several interesting subjects were 
brought forward and discussed. 

tiOOEOOK Mav 2ud.— On the occasion of the annual meeting the Him. 
Seorotarv (Mr. B.’ Sanders, jun.) presented a report of the work performed 
dining tlie past rear and the otticers were elected for the ensuing term. It 
was decided that the monthly meetings should be held on Monday evening ncinest 
10 the night of full moon. 


NETHERTON April 27tli.— A paper dealing with the subject, “ AfEorestalion, 
was contributed by a member. An interesting discussion followed. It was 
generallv agreed that rod gum was the most useful timber for planting on tl e 
Jarni Several members wore of the opiuio]i tliat stringy bark would do w 
in that district, it was decided that the Branch should secure 100 trees tor 
disti'ibutinu among tile members to plant during 1920. 


NUNKEBI AND YUHGO, April —.—The rcpoit of the local expenmnital 
plots conducted under the supervision of Mr. Sanders for the season 1921. mi war 
read and discussed. 

WINKIE, May 7th. — An extract was read from the Departmental BuHoliii, 
“Manures for tllo Home Garden, '■ and a valuable discussion followed. 

WYNARKA, April 28th.— The meeting discussed several subjects of 
importance, particular interest being taken in the question “Is it advisable to use 
nigh grade supers?’^ 
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wELCO-UGHT 

The completa Electric Lifht cad 

cheaper-better^safee 

Thft Q A r. *••'• SALES. 5W. 

S^. 

®“®*»TS0N. Ltd., 87, Woraedo 
8»ildiiigs, GreafeU street, Adelaide. 


CHARLES WHITING, 

grain and produce merchant, 

NO. 2, CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 


CASH BUYEK OF 


WHEAT, OATaS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c. 


Special attebtion devoted to Sale and Purchase of Best types of Wheal. Oats. Bariev, 
Lucerne, Rape^ Sudan Graes, and o^her Cereals. 


DURABESTOS 

WILL MAKE A 
DURABLE HOME 


nURABESTOS li tha moii 
^ pennanant ani parlaet 
homa bnildlng ihael. It la 
mada of Aiboatoa-ComanI, a 
malarial Uka maiUa tor data- 
bUHy. Aiaaiyandeeonomiaal 
to area ai wood lining. 

SAMPLE AND BOOKLET POST 
FREE FROM 

WUNDERLICH, 

LIMITED, 

THE CEILIHO PEOPLE, 

113, CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE 


“STOP WORK!” 

Pickling wheat is made easy and IhorougU 
when you use an up-io-datc appliance like 

THE 

i HANNAFORD WHEAT PICKLER 

I and it turns the irksome joh into out of plciBiirc 
! The machine treats the seed— remoring smut, 
j weed seed, rubbish, &c., and pii klrs every grain 
evenly and pertVctly, and BAGS TIIK GRAIN. 

i TUKATS U B.AGS PER HOUR. 

! One or two persons can work it. 

; Do not wwe lime. Order now. 
i GUARANTEED S.ATISFAUTION. 

Apply- 

ALF. HANNAFORD & Co. 

Prospect, South Australia. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ALDINQA. 

April 24th. 

Mrem Farming.— Mr. 0. Lovelock read the following paper During 
past few years there has been a marked increase in the price of agricultural lan.l, 
and if this continues, growers of wheat and hay will have to turn their attention 
to other forms of primary produce. There are several lines, including the 
raising of dairy cattle, lambs, pigs, and poultry, can be undertaken in this 
diatiiet to advantage. In doing this I would recommend going in for the Wst 
breeds of earii line, as a pure-bred animal will not eat more than a scrulibcr; 
in fact, I do not think they eat as much, and when they are ready for market 
they return twice as much in value. Everybody does not favor the same breed 
of cow, but whatever breed is selected, the farmer should endeavor to olitahi 
animals of the best strain. The Ayrshire breed of cattle is noted both for the 
quality and quantity of milk produced by the cows. The breed is noted for its 
foraging capabilities, and the cows will hold to their milk production so long as 
there is any green grass or fodder available. They are economical to keep, the 
heifers grow and mature quickly and calve early, and as mature cows they 
keep in milk for a long period.” The speaker then gave a detailed description 
of Friesian cattle.- The farmer should select the breed that he thought would 
suit his particular locality and stick to one breed, after having satisfied himself 
that he had obtained animals of a good strain. ‘‘All dairymen should learn the 
points of a good dairy cow. Study the principles of heredity, and buy and 
keep none but those known to be good. Select a good sire with proved pedigree 
and good points, mUk and fat production bring the primary objects. As much 
information as possible should also be obtained regarding the dam and grand- 
dam. A good idea after purchasing a cow is to feed it properly and keep a 
record of the milk and fat produced. If it does not come up to expectation in 
two years, fatten it and get rid of it to the butcher, as it is only taking up 
the room of a better cow. In selecting a good cow, see that it has piomineiit 
eyes, good width across the forehead, open nostrils, and wide mnrsle. The 
shoulders should be fine on top, and the ribs well sprung out, and a good width 
between the hip bones. The udder should go well along the belly and extend 
well up behind. It should be evenly quartered, show prominent milk veins, 
and have teats of a fair length placed at equal distances apart.” 


ASHBOUBNE. 

April 30th. — Present: 12 members. 

Bird Pests.— Mr. V. H, Payne contributed an interesting paper, ‘ ‘ The Increase 
of Bird Pests.” The paper was of general interest, and resulted in an interesting 
discussion. It was generally agreed that the best method of destroying the post 
was poisoning, by feeding with good grain for a week or so, and then substituting 
poisoned com. Some members advocated the use of bird lime on fences around 
stacks and where birds are particularly troublesome. 


BALHA^NAH. 

May 4th. — Present: 25 members and three visitors. 

Pasture lands.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. J. P. John- 
nock: — ‘‘Land that is cultivated from time to time and allowed to he as pastuic 
for a period should convey to farmers a lesson regarding the requirements ot 
permanent pasture. It is always noticeable that where stock have the choice 
between land that has recently been tilled and land that has not been <i«™rse 
for years, that the stock prefer the former, although to appearances probamj 
the latter has by far the greater body of feed. This is, then, proof positi 
that the growth on the land that has been disturbed has a food conlent ttot 
nussixig from the growth on the land that has been allowed to lio ^ 6- 
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, two reasons for this; Either the lauil that has 


’■‘Sltenea'by the aetSon of lie ploagh or by thrappHcaS rf pW 

treatment of the majority of pastnre Ian, Is u sJiould he plsihleT^inke 
V vast improranent which shonid prove a soun.l investment It i» , „ i , , 

, i watment to prodnee a l«ge qoaniitv „f 
toless as a fodder, but also a nuisance on the prenertv n,. iLt , 
ifopSot is Pstsnnial rye grass and 

Ivides an exeeUent fodder «md with nmsonahle stocking will gradualiv im.m sl 
fhe eanying capacity of a holding. But whilst these two varieties hold the S 
ordinary season m a ex,w,ie„ced '.h!:-;; 


ke last few monthe, it is well to have something that resists the ,i„„„ „„| 
i, capable of providing green fodder Prohahly the grass ,ha, will l,e„ i 
,hid bill is » wond^ful aroufil.t-rosistaiit plant, m puts fonh 

irreen foliage with the least possible amount of moisture, s^notl,,-,. ui,h 
this virtue is Tongue or Rib grass. Tivo otlior tirussus mi.,;), ' uppoul 

stnmgly permanent pasture are Tall Fmxiv ami Yoikslnro Fog. T(u> hmu- 
will keep green well into the summer. With tl.c h.itc4 uc-.mm t.f 
tip. soil and the establishment of the right classes of herbs ami j-nisses. liu-ve me 
other points to be consWeted if maximum results air tu be obtniiioa, uml prl,lf 
of place should be given to judicial subdivision, ft Ims I>eeii piov.vi that three 
lOlVdcre paddocks will carry more stock tfmn one ."lOO-ucre pa.ldock, mid ihi.. is 
even more emphasized in smaller proportious. Judgment is nwessarv in 
(lividiug, and shelter from cold and boisterous \ve.ither, shade* from’ verv hut 
sun tlie lay of the land as regards drainage, oxpo.surc to sunshine, S^^i, ivve 
uoiit? to bo reckoned with when subdividing. If the pasture is uniform sw 
regards plants and plant food, an observance of llic stock, pintinilutly through 
the winter months, will give the logical person a goud hint of where to luuke 
the dmsions. If the pasture landte are treated along these lines, aini if it is 
found that the stock are not improving, there is only one thing 'note to tW, and 
tlmt is reduce the number of etock.^’ 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, ^la.UHin.). 

May l8t.-~Present: nine members and visitors. 

A>’NUAL Homestead Meetiug. — This gathering took place at the residence of 
Mr. C, Ricks, a life member of the Agricultural Bureau. The visitoi-s, included 
iimoug whom were delegates from Blackwood, Clarendon, and Ironbank Branches, 
inspected the vegetable and fruit gardens. Afternoon tea was provided by 
Mrs. C. lUcks. The formal business of the Branch wag tiausacted dmiiig a 
meeting held in the evening. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 3:l.67iu.). 

March 26th. 

Preparing the Land for the Seep.— In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. K L. Spencer said land intended for fallow in their distnet sliouid 
be broken up early in July. During the spring the land should he eiihivated an<l 
brought down to a fine tilth. The working of the laud whilst it was very wet 
should be avoided, If the land had received proper treatment, one light working 
of the cultivated land just before seeding should complete an ideal seed-bed. liana 
on which it was intended to sow peas should be worked witti tlie cultiv.utor ;jt tJio 
earliest opportunity to a depth of 3in. or 4in. During the next working the land 
should be ‘‘eroM cultivated.” Should summer rains fall and cause an excosswe 
growth of troublesome weeds, he considered it would be advisable to use t e 
plough. If the laud to be brought under peas had carrie<i a crop of hay the 
previous season an endeavor should be made to get the crop in in .nine. Lniu 
capable of carrying peas should be ploughed to a depth of from Sin. to nn., caic 
being taken not to bring the clay subaoS to the surface. „ i . . *>-+1 tfr 

Destruction or Rabbits. — At a previous meeting, held on February -o . . 

J- Piggott contributed a short paper dealing with this subject 

of ferrets and the filling in of the holes with wood and stone. Uose labous 
that remained could then be caught with dogs. 
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HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

March 28th. — Present: nine members. 

Rabbit Deste0CTION.— Mr. S. Tugwell, who contributed a short paper dcaiin, 
with this subject, was of the opinion that the best method of dealing with ral,bita 
on small holdings was to use traps and fill in the warrens after the rabbits ha,] 
been cleared out of the burrows. Best results would be obtained from trapjiing 
if the traps were set after a rain, because at that time the earth was moist, and 
there was very little danger of the soil getting under the plates and so 
venting the trap working. He advised the use of a heavy trap with a ]o,i„ 
spring, and considered that during the trapping season the traps shouhl 1 ,p 
attended to three times during the day — in the early morning, just before darkness 
set in, and after dark with the aid of a lantern. The traps should be shifted 
from one place to another at frequent intervals. When the rabbits were trappol 
the meat from the carcasses could be boiled and used for feeding poultry and 
pigs, and the skins, if properly cared for, were valuable. 

Planting .and Oase of Lucerne. — Mr. H. J. Harvey, who contributed a paper 
under this heading, said if the land chosen for the lucerne plot consisted of soil 
of a heavy nature, it should be fallowed to a depth of at least Gin. Should it 
be the intention of the farmer to irrigate, the block should be graded with a 
fall of 2in. to every chain. The fallow should he well worked, and before plant- 
in<r it should receive a dressing of about 2cwt. of super to the acre. He favored 
aiTtumn planting and considered that work should be completed not later than 
May The soil should be rolled with a heavy roller, and then worked with a 
set of three harrows. If a block of wood were dragged behind the harrows it 

would make a mark that would serve as a guide to sow with a east of ahout 

6yds. The seed should be broadcasted at the rate of about Ulbs. of seed to 
the 'acre. The best method of burj’ing the seed was to use a blunt set of 
harrows and drag a light piece of timber behind. Stock should not be allowed 

to graze on the youug lucerne. It was advisable to cut the plants with the 

clippers in August and again in November, and then run the harrows over the 
plot to cheek the ravages of the lucerne flea. The lucerne should not be allowed 
to flower during the first year of its growth. Mr. .1. B. Natt gave a short 
address, “Liquorice Root Culture. “ 

-ili-XED Farming. — At a further meeting, held on April 26th, Mr. H. H. Cross 
contributed a paper on this subject, in the course of which he said their district 
could not be called a wheat-growing area, ^ so that it- was necessary to devote 
some little attention to a variety of side lines on the farm. On a farm con- 
taining an area of 400 acres, 100 acres should be sown for wheat, 2o acres for 
oats, Ld 25 acres for barley. That would leave 100 acres for Mow, 12o tot 
grazing, and 2,6 acres for small paddocks close to the homestead. The latter area 
could be divided into 5-acre blocks, and used for growing green feed. The 
.paddocks should be fenced to hold sheep, whilst it would be advisable lo make 
one or two of them pig proof. Among the many side hues that could be puraiifil 
with profit he favored keeping sheep and poultry. He suggested keeping about 
go Merino ewes and mating them with a Shropshire ram, and would arrange 
have the lambs dropped early in the season. The small paddocks previomly 
referred to should be worked and sown, in order to be ready for grazin, 
immediately the ewes commenced to lamb. For topping up he suggested tnrn.iy 
the flock on the 50 acres of barley or oats, and tlmAi J''” .“a 

grazing .should put the sheep m prune condition for market. The o' - ' 
he kept for shearing and subsequently for further breeding purposes^ fa 
would also find that by devoting proper care and attention to a flock ^ 

200 head of poultry an additional source of reveoue would be provide^d on 
holding. He preferred the hen for hatching purposes, “ 
of course, be obtained with the incubator. The chickens should be ’'“t '‘O' “ 
August and September, and old birds culled 7 'so ircc of 

stated that the fowls destroyed too much hay, and that they ii eve 
annoyance in the mangers and feed boxes; but he believed that 
were’ built properly, and opened up evenly when chaffing hay, very litte 


would be done, while the feed boxes could be covered, 
delivered a short address, “Docs Fallow' Paw o:i Iho eraasl 
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April 27th.-Pre3ent: 22 ,„o„,lK.r,. 


S had died or been killed for rations. Again, ntterire „ g t duo" h' 1'“'* 
skins only realised a small pnee when sent to market, ami M l ? 

brought a comparatively low figure when compared with the ^ '' 

ti e farmer had to pay for leather. To convert the .M„i , i"”’'. 
oouia provide the fanner with a profitable job that could In' "1 ‘''t V'" 

Vom the hide he would L able to make or rl ■mlertake,, „„ wet 

anil back bands, spiders, whip thongs, couplings, reiim, brcJcl,i,,j^^’'le',t'i Ir'w:, l'’"' 
and material for mendmg the boots of the family. From the sh,'c„ a i'"'",'*' 
aprons and bags «onld be made. To make good leather, .mod skin, ’m, '':, I".'' 
were necessary. The hides of well-grown beef cattle were the Ivsl, wli ! 1' 
of old cattle, especially heavy. milking cows, bulls, and sta-s would oal . r, 
loather of an inferior quality. A simple tauuiiig outfit'omd, b : d 
very little outlay. Two cement pits were all lhat were uoe,l,-,l w, 
one lot of hides at a time. The hide should be take,, f.-„,„ ,1,* a..i „ , V ,b 

rutting or seor,ng it, yet at the same time one slurald be ,'aref„l to remuv,' 

tl,e flesh. It was a good plan to make a small hole on tl,e mlge of tiu' ini 
portion of the hide. That would form a good grip for o,,,. i,ai„| i, 

hammer or the back of .an axe should be used lo knock ll,e hide d.,w„ ,.v,w 11,',. 
ribs of the carcass. The hide should be kept cle:,„, salted tlu,rougl,i, will, li,,.. 
suit, and rolled up and kept in ;, cool place awav fro,,, flics. If w.'U fo,' 

the hide should be properly cured in thice weeks. I,, the case of .sli,.mi skins 

lui salt would be required, but the skins should be dried i„ „ cool sl,od 'tIic 
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next work was to take the hide and wash off all blood, salt, and dirt with soft 
w^ter. The hide should then be placed into one of the cement pits until sofi 
in which a solution of lib. of caustic soda to every lOOgalls. of water had boea 
prepared. The hide should be stirred once or twice for a few days, and it 
would become soft and pliable. In the other pit lime water or milk of lime should 
be prepared by using 8 per cent, of lime on the weight of ihe wet hide. The 
hide should be placed into the pit, and birred once a day for a week or 1 q davs 
Next the hide should be removed from the pit, thrown over a smooth plank, au j 
the hair scraped off with a piece of smooth hoopiron. With a sharp knife am 
pieces of fat or flesh should be removed from the flesh side of the hide. Hp 
had used a butcher’s knife, the edge of which had been slightly turned with the 
steel, with good results for that purpose. To remove surplus lime, the hide should 
again be washed and then placed in water. It was important that right through 
the process the hide should not be allowed to dry. Should strap, belting, of 
other soft leather be required, it was necessary to remove the lime and the 
or cementing substances from the hide. That was most easily done with an 
infusion of fowl manure. A good shovelful of manure should be dissolved to 
every Sgalls. of water. After three days fermentation would have commenced 
and the sediment could be removed by straining. 'Into that solution tho bide 
should be placed and allowed to remain for five or six days, and stirred 
occasionally. A tan liquor should be prepared in one of the pits, and the hide 
placed in the pit. Every other day the liquor in the pit should be built up 
by the addition of a little ground wattle bark. It was most important to move 
the hides and skins about in the pits to ensure an even action of the liquor. 
In about four weeks the hide should be colored right through, provided that the 
strength of the liquor had been maintained. From that time onwards the strongest 
tan liquor could be used, and after three months in the pit, the hide could be 
taken out and placed over the beam on which it had been fleshed. The flesli side 
of the hide should be shaved with a knife with a turned edge. Then it could 
be laid out on a clean and shady floor, and when the surface moisture had ihied 
out, the grain aide should be oiled with neatsfoot oil or dressed with a coat 
of soft grease or" lard. That work should be continued until the hide was 
half-dty, when it should be placed on a smooth table and ironed and stretched 
with the edges of a smooth flat iron. The ironing should be done to both sides 
of the hide in order to remove all wrinkles. The leather should not he oiled 
whilst in a dry condition, or the grease would spue out under pressure. If 
it was thought that the leather was not sufficiently soft, it could be damped 
slightly with warm water and then given another small dressing of oil. The 
leather should be dried in a cool place and hung up to prevent the development 
of mould. Care should be taken not to allow the leather to come into contact 
with iron, or it would at once become discolored. The drying process should 
take about one week. The flesh side should be dressed with beeswax and tur- 
pentine, mixed to a paste and applied whilst hot with a piece of rag. Mr. 
Connor also replied to a number of questions. 


LE-NSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36ir!.). 

April 30th. 

Laying out the Orchabd. — Mr. G. Schultz, who road a paper dealing with 
this subject, said points that had to be considered in the laying out of the 
orchard in a district such as theirs, where practically all the land was good, 
were the position and grade of the land, convenience of water, and situation to 
main road. The house should stand on a piece of land sloping to the ' 
east in order to obtain the full benefit of the morning sun, and be in a block 
distinct from the orchard, with room for a flower garden and all outhouses, i- 
sheds and stables should be about 100 yards from the house, and on 
or sloping away from the house. The stable should open to the north-eas . 
most trees in that district a position facing south-east was best, because i 
produced fruit of a better color, finer skin, and later ripening qualities- 
course, there were exceptions where the soil made more difference tiian 
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Msition. In 80“® ** ’T P^a" *« Iiave some trees in a„otl. .. ,■ 

Tit gave a longer eeaeon for pieking; but as a role the la” Ms 
pay iSt, be®™® U*®'® ’ra® » ‘•'nnce of haring frit when i '-r 1 

Shed.’ Trees shorad be.planted 20ft. to 24ft. apart, lith noM^rti.ar, 'if 
outside the rotre. The price of land m that district was a small roiisidovition 
compared with the oonvenience of working. Particularly was that so if tlu' v 
,.ad a heavy crop in a dry year and when an extra working or two was i 
OTen the trees were hanging low and were large enough to read, .i,.,.„ss the 
TOWS they shut .out the light, which meant diseased and colored fruit ' 1„ , 
drj’ season the trees had more chance of obtaining snflicicnt nioi.sture, 'isuaiLso 
there were less trees to snare the moisture and more opportunities of koi 


the cultiv^ed. 


’I'pin-v 


Q lana cuivkvo’t'w* 

POliUNATlON Phoblems OP Feuit Tebes, — In the courge of a pajier luuler tins 
heading, Mr. B. Hall stated that whilst a satisfactory crop of fruit coulii mt 1k' 
crathered unless the tr^s were sprayed, that operation had, in his opinion, a 
harmful effect in. that it destroyed many insects which assisted in fertilisint: ilie 
flowers, and in this manner hindered the setting of the fruit. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 3.siu.). 

April 28th.— Present: eight members and visitors, 

Homestead Meeting.— The monthly meeting of tlie Braiu-li was hvU\ ai Mi- 
K Higgins’s homestead. In reply to a f|uestion from Mr. Higgins us i<i whJ 
there should be rotten tu^rs amongst the potatoes that he was digging. Mr. 
Roebuck expressed the opinion that the soil might have set down lightly and 
the potatoes become affected by the sun. He thought that if plcntv of 
rotted stable manure were cultivated into the soil, the trouble would be* rnnetiicd. 
A question was also asked as to the best method to adopt to grow potntocs for 
seed only. It was stated that the best plan was to plant in tlio usual way, and 
set aside for seed every potato from each good plant. It v^as also advi, sable to 
go through the plot and remove all but two stalks. Reference to stock feeding 
was made by a member, who mentioned that refuse linseed was obtainable :\i 
the mills for 17s. per lOOlbs. It was agreed that such linseed would be useful, 
but several members thought whole linseed -it 2f>R. per cwt. was better vithio, 
Mr. Higgins tabled an excellent exhibit of fresli, dried, and preserved fruit, 
vegetables, jams, and jellies. 


MACGILLIVEAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

May 1st. — ^Preseut: seven members. 

Sheep Fly Pest. — Mr. H. Seagar, who contributed a paper dealing with this 

subject, first referred to the damage and loss caused by the blowfly, ind men- 

tioned the valuable work that had been done to find some mean.s of dealing with 
the pest by Mr. W. Froggatt, Entomologi.st of the New South Wales Dejiarlmciit 
of Agricuiture. Folio-wing a description of the fly, its life history, ami a lefiT- 
ence to the introduction of the ehalcid wa.sp, Mr. Seagar said it hml hi'iui 

proved over and over again, not only in New South Wale.s, })ut also in Smith 

Australia, that the best method of -dealing w'itli the pest was to destioy the 
breeding grounds by burning earcasses, offal, &e., and where ihat was not 
practicable, to open the dead sheep and hang them on fences, where the maggots- 
would drop out, and be destroyed by the sun and birds. MetHwd^ of 
tfie Fly . — Cnitehiiig should be carried out before lambing (but not so late to 
knock the ewes about), while sheep that were scouring should also be tieate . 
Tlie sheep should be shorn over the tail and dowm the legs. That was a \eiy 
(ffective method indeed of protecting the sheep. Dipping. Arspnical dip'' wi.ic 
a temporary deterrent to the fly, but did not last long, esp(Tiall\ w U'li s 
were dipped off shears. He had dipped his ewes late in March, and so tar 
they had not been attacked by tiic fly. rraps.-Theie were 

had, and indifferent. A trap was mchibited by the speaker, who state 

was inexpensive and. simple, and the children could make it m 
lime. It consisted of a petrol tin with a wire gauze cover. 


very slitirt 
In the centre of the 
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cover wa$ a ganze cone 4in. in diameter and 4in, deep, witli an opening atom 
the size of 3d. To make the tin last longer, it should be painted with white 
cold water paint. It was necessary to place in the trap about Igall. of iv.itn 
and 11b. of meat, or the fore part of a wallaby. Within a day or so that wonH 
ferment and attract the flies. The flies would alight on the lid anil 
around until they found the opening. They wouid then up and buzz .lU,,,) 
underneath the cover, causing a greater attraction to the flies outside. T!ie trap 
should be visited about once a fortnight, and water and more meat added t,;„„ 
roouired. Before removing the cover it was necessary to destroy the file,, 
inside the gauze cover with hot water or singeing their wings with burning pap^ 
or a rag dipped in kerosine. The traps slionid be protected from being loHa-h,,,, 
over by tying it with wire to a stake. The trap lasted much longer it it was 
placed on two pieces of wood. The traps should tie placed where the sluep 
congregated most— one at the sheep yards (which was always the worst place 
for sheep being struck), the wool shed, the killing pen, at watering places, and 
favorite camping grounds, and if a hospital paddock were used oi sick and 
blown sheep, it was most advisable to have one there. In their distiict tli? 
sheep-owners would only require about five traps on each pro^rty of oOO to 400 
acres. Poisoning.— U it were found impossilde to burn a dead horse or coiv. 
the carc,aas should be covered with a sohitroii of 31bs. of of soda to 

SOgalls. water. That would kill every fly feeding on it and all the maggot.«, but 
it did not last long, because the arsenate soon dried up the carcass. Treotmoil 
of Fhilown Sheep,— Sheep blown should be emtehed, the maggots dcstroitd 
and removed, and the wound dressei Petrol or kerosine would kill the 
maggots; the former had proved to be too severe on the *ecp Thee were 
many dressings on the market, and some were very effective, but the one he had 
succMsfully used was a solution composed of white arsenic 3oz8., watei lOgalb,, 
washing soda 2ozs., and soap Sozs. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall 25.52 in,). 

March 6th. 

Homestead MEETiNO.-The monthly meeting of the Bi-auch was held at Mr. N. 
Brookman ’s homestead, when a large number of members and visitors took the 
opportunity of inspecting the -Burbrook” orchaixl. Members were very raueh 
impressed with the flue condition of the soil, and the Imalthy and dean appeal aiice 
oTVees, and the fine breakwiud of Piitis insigms. The Hortieifltyal Instructor 
(Mr. George Quinn) was present and gave a demonstration of budding, 

UsEPTJi. Hints.— A further meeting was held on March 27th, when Mr. W. .1. 
Griggs read a paper, “Useful Hints.’’ The speaker first made reference to the 
beniclal and iLting effects .a eoat of tar had, when applied to ; 

especially pigsties, sheds, tanks, and troughs. A «oat , 

mouldboards plough, the tips of the coulter, and the hoe points of the dull I'ln” 
The flnished^vork for the season, would prevent -y 

rust Fleas were a great nuisance about the pigsties, but if the sties ai J 
sleeping apartments were sprayed wth phe.iyle and sprinkled wth lime they would 
be Lpt quite free from that pest. Mr. Griggs nezt ^ 

advantages that were to be obtained by keepmg a diary. If ^ fa thful cco 
of each day’s work were entered in the book, it would prove '’«.v ^cful if o^ 
wished to ascertain at any time the treatment that any particular pudd.bk of t ie 
farm had received. The following method of making a simple and effecta o- 
tran was suffffested Take a kerosme tin, ent a stiuare m the top 
four sharp points into the tin, just enough to enable the fox to insert its hea i" ^ 
the hole. Place a parrot or some other fonii of bait in ‘be tin, and place t 
suitable position. The fox got its head into the tin and P™ • a.e 

stick into its head. He next made reference to the use of pi^ 
orchard of waste fruit. Trouble was sometimes expenenced in the hay ja 
through the binder twine eontinnally braking If the twine at 
could usually be remedied by damping the ball of twine ^nd ‘ 

delay. Hints on the best method of opening up the paddock with _ ^ 
and avoiding stumps and stones were also given by the speaker. At 
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the hay harvest the binder should be thoroiiohlv oih-d i 

for tiro nert y-r^s woA. To *,brcasH,htt,; for » hor.^ 


,radvised:-Take a branbag, fold it lengtho-ays^Cu^l;”";.;;;;''^^^^^^^^^ 

honVe Sew the two ends of the braiilm, ' '* *' ™' *'r'’ 

and on to the two hnnli« ...f .t.T' ’''I' rmil plaee 


haekband hooks. Sew A.iumao. to‘>etln‘i. .i,. it 

the neek of the horse and on to the two hooks on either . i t, '' “"'r 

lieoked on to the hooks, and wiU relieve the sores „f ..n .1! ‘'''""‘’r 
from hanging back, take a plough-line and plaee the” loi'.ni ,■ "“'1' ” 

iHirse’s breech. Bring the rope to the raidillc „f (he ln,.|. ' i ‘ “''‘""‘'1 

,,I„1 pass the rope on both sides of the neek. ’Cie 

j„a run the ends through the bridle bit on t„ n -n,; "''‘'1* 

method of dealing with a horse that will not le.ad. Finallv leV." '‘"r 
thing and keep everything in its place. ” ‘ ■’ I'n'w' for c-veiy 


MORPHETT VALE (Average aiiniml rainfall. -.'Il.joi,, , 

May 3rd.— Present; 11 meinliors. 

BUACKSMITHINO.— In the course of a paper niuler the hea.ll,,,, . ■ i u- 
Ihe Farm,” Mr. L. P. Christie said a blacksmith’s forgo 'on I’faioii .1.’'"'' 
necessity, was a very great boon to tlio farmer, beea^,,,. it' | 
perform a large vanet.v of jobs. The amateur hhicks.iiith in.-.ilv'ol 
i difficulty in trying to make a point on a piece of iron, 1, at if cam irVlakto 
to bring the iron to a proper welding .heat, a .,,1 the metal then pr.tporU „ i 
with the hammer, the trouble caused bv the iron spiittiii.- wm,t;i „ , 
experienced S hooks, eyebolte, links, gate hinges, hottks. staple.srami m'nv oil or 
useful articles used in the daily work of the farm could be made bv llio'f.,™ 
after a very little practice. When two pieces of iron wore to l,o wol,l,sl i't , 
necessary to “upset” both ends before scarfing. If that were not done, tho'ro 
would be a weak place in the weld, because iron luni a tomloiitv to waste wliilst 
being heated in the fire. When it was desired to maintain the exact lengtii of 'a 
broken piece of iron, it would be necessary to make two wolila. A little doi!, 
sand thrown on the heated iron would prevent it from burning nr wasting Wli'cn 
cast steel was being worked, it was very important to avoid ovor lioating Tlie 
steel should be lieated to a blood-red color. Good work conlii not lie dime at 
till’ forge unless the smith was careful to keep the fire clean aa,i free from slag 
JIany farmers made a practice of shoeing their horses, am! if a little time were 
devoted to a study of the hoof of the horse, he saw no reason wiiv tlie work 
slioiild not be performed in a creditable maimer. In tlie firsi |,'laep, ii was 
necessary to see that the shoe was made level, with wide IicpIs, Tlie frue and 
sole should not be pared, because they acted as proteetors to Ihe lioof against 
stones. The nails in the shoe should be kept well forward, liecause tlie i|uarlcrs 
e.xpan(led and contracted whilst the horse was in motion. Care should be taken 
not to drive the nails in too deeply, for if they did not aetuan,y prick I lie foot, 
the pressure on the tender parts of the hoof would cause ‘a gooil deal of 
irritation. After using the edge of the rasp under the edge of each nail, strong 
clinches should be turned down. It was a mistake to use tlie rasp aliove the 
clinches. The shoe was more easily fitted when hot, but if the lioiif was inclined 
to be thin, care should be taken not to burn the sole. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93iii.). 

April 25th. — Present: 32 members and two visitors. 

Tre Fikrt Three Years in the Life op a Horse. — Mr, Geo. Gleggett read tlie 
tollowing paper: — “Although mechanieal power is taking the place of horse-])ower 
to a great extent on the roads and big farms in the wlieat-growing areas, I tliink 
the horse will hold its own on the small holdings, such as are in our district. The 
competition of the tractor, however, makes it necessary for tlie hnivseman to breed 
suitable type of animal for the locality, and to hack tip tlie lireediiig 
with good feeding and training. To my mind, the most suitable type of horse 
tor our small farms is the active medium draught — a horse that can take its place 
™ the plough or trot eight miles per hour if required. The period of training 
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given to the horse is comparatively short, for by the time it is three years old it^ 
edacation should be complete, and a little time and patience givmi when handling 
a colt will be well repaid — a useful, reliable servant for many years or one tlint 
will always command a fair price if paced in the saleyard. It is advisable to keep 
an eye on the foal for the first two or three days after birth, to see that it receives 
natural nourishment. Some mares are veiy touchy with the first foal, and 1 have 
found it necessaty at times to sideline the mare to prevent her kicking the foal 
until the udder is softened by suckling. It is essential that the foal should get 
the first of its mother’s milk soon after birth; this is nature’s provision for tiie 
young animaL If from any cause the dam’s milk is not sufficient, it may be 
supplemented with cow’s milk, but this should be diluted with about one-third of 
warm water and sweetened wth sugar. The foal will drink this readily when 
hungry, but it must be given in small quantities and at short intervals, or the 
will develop into a ‘poddy.’ This also applies to hand-rearing should the mare 
die. Should constipation occur — and this is about the only thing that will trouble 
the foal — a dose or two of refined castor oil and an injection of two or throe 
pints of warm soapy water will generally effect a cure. As a rule, on the small 
farm the mare will be needed for work before the foal is fit"to wean, but tho 
mare can take her place in the team if the foal is secured in a good yard uu,! 
allowed to have access to the mare every two or three hours. Do not allow tii^ 
mare to become overheated. If it is possible, it is a good plan to have two foals 
about the same age; they will be company for each other when the mares are at 
work and also at weaning time. Teach the foal to be friendly but do not tetise 
it. Give it a brush down occrosionally, put a headstall on, and tie it up, making sure 
that the tackling is strong enough to hold the foal. When it finds that it cannot 
get away, it will soon give up trying. Do not pick up the feet of the foal unloss 
you are sure that you can hold them, for if it finds that it can pull away, it will 
only make trouble for the shoeing smith later on. As the foal grows older allow 
it to feed from the manger with the mare. Always see that the food is sweet and 
clean. Wean the foal when it is about six months old. Milk the mare a 
times, if it is necessary, to ease the udder, but do not let the foal suck after it 
has once been taken away. The milk will not do it any good, and this prnctice 
will only make it fret and take longer to wean. A good plan is to put it m n 
secure paddock out of sight of the mare, with another quiet horse, where it can 
be fed and get plenty of water. All the foal will need for the next two years is 
shade and shelter and plenty of feed and water to keep it in good condition. W 
two and a half years old the colt may be handled for work. Autumn is the best 
time, for then the young horse will 1^ in fairly hard condition after grazing on 
the summer dry feed, and will not be likely to scald and chafe. When a stort 
is made with the handling, give the colt a short suitable name. Use it eueli 
command, and the colt will soon answer to its name when in the team. If the horst^ 
is not quiet enough to catch in the paddock, allow it to follow another liorse into 
a good yard. A circular post and rail yard about 6ft. high is the best for colt- 
breaking. Take out the quiet horse, secure the panels, and get in the yard witli 
a light stick long enough to reach the colt from the centre of the yard. Allow 
it to trot around for a while, touching it gently on the back with the stick. Do 
not frighten it or try to make it kick. If aftor a quarter of an hour it will not 
allow you to approach its head, place a strong rope with a running loop on tbe 
head of a stick and drop the loop over the head of the colt. Then take the eiul 
of the rope around a strong post and allow the colt to have a good pull. Do not 
tie the rope, but ease off the pressure if the animal chokes down. When it 
quietens down a little, put a strong headstall on the colt, with the bit unfa8tene<i 
on the near side, and then secure the headstall. Take the bit in the left hand, 
insert the thumb of the right hand into the near side of the mouth of the horse, 
and when it opens its mouth, slip in the bit on top of the tongue and make i' 
secure. Never try to force the bit in the mouth roughly, or by rattling it agninsi 
the teeth, or by knocking the colt about the head, or it will always bo touch) 
After the bit is secured, half the battle is over. Put a strong plough-rein on the 
near-side bit ring; never put a loop in the end of the rein, or twist it around ihc 
hand, and always tie a bowline knot, which will untie easily. Bun the colt arouml 
the yard for a time, then put the rein on the off-side and reverse the running. 
When the animal is fairly well under control, teach it to lead and back, then put 
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a rein on each side, with an assistant on the o£t-rein, and take the colt out into 
a ploughed paddock where there is plenty of room. Drive the horse around 
making it stop and start, when and where required, until it will stop or start at 
word of command. Then a set of spring-dray harness can be put on 

the eolt. Tie the breeehing-straps to the hame hooks, procure a light 
logj a strong drag chain, a wide swing, and a good pair of plough 
chains. Secure the hooks with hooks .turned outwards, and then finish 
yoking. Do not put the reins through any of the harness rings, but make eacii 
man keep out wide, and should the colt get out of control, tell the off-side man tu 
let his rein go; bring the colt aronnd in a circle, and it will soon tire. Never let 
it get away. Putting a colt on a log at first is better than yoking it with another 
horse. It teaches the colt to start its own load, and makes it more tractable; it 
takes a little longer, but it is time well spent. After an hour on the log, the colt 
can be put on the near-side of the pole of the trolly with a quiet, reliable horse, 
that is a good mover. Use the ordinary double reins through the hame rings, still 
keeping the plough rein on the near-side, with a strong neck rope from tlie netk 
of the colt to the end of the pole, in c.ise of accidents. Next the eolt can be taken 
out on to the road, and if it is going to be on the metal road frequently, take 
the animal to the blacksmith and have a set of light shoes put on, when it tan 
be taken home, a saddle put on its back, and ridden around the yard. Give the 
horse a little work every day; put it in the trolly when a trip has to be miide to 
the station or the markat. Put the eolt in the dray to cart out the stable uiamue, 
never gioung it a chance to get .away, and then when the rain comes it can Ic 
worked for lialf a day in the plough, harrows, or drill. Work the horse on the 
near-side, off-side, in, the furrow, and on the land, in the orchard, or in the licU], 
and it will take it all as a matter of course; but if yon break it in to one .job 
only, the colt will never make an all round horse. See that the harness is strong, 
soft, and well fitting, and keep a lookout for scalds and chafing. Do not use the 
whip often, but when necessary, use it effectively, and teaeh the animal to know 
that if it does not obey promptly its punishment will be sharp and certain. Give 
plenty of good food, to keep the colt in good heart. Treat it well, and you will 
have a servant that will toil willingly for its food for years. When the horse is 
too old to be of any more use, do not turn it out on the road to starve, but give 
it a friendly bullet, and bury it in a quiet corner of the farm that it has helped 
to work.” 


MOUNT PLEASANT {.Average annual rainfall, 26.87in,). 

May 11th. — Present; six iiienibers. 

Concrete Floors for Farm Buildings. — The following paper was contributed 
bv Mr. P. B. Hauesler:— “I believe cement concrete to be the best material for 
the construction of farm buildings, such as horse stables and pi.gsties. Concrete 
floors are durable and easily kept clean. They are also s.anitBry, reasonable in 
cost, and rat and v-erniin proof. Naturally, an abundance of bedding must 
always be. used; but if stock are housed in the best and cleanest manner, the saiiic 
can also be said of wooden and other floors. It is agreed that farm manure is 
the best fertiliser one can use for gardening, &e., and agricultural experts state 
that over one-half of its value lies in the liquid excrement. A concrete floor, 
being more or less impervious to water, dues not allow this liquid to soak into 
it, with the result that manure of a better quality is secured. A further very 
beneficial point about concrete floors is Oiat if they are regularly kept cle.an, they 
discouraged the flies, that in the warm months breed in large numbers in all foul 
and damp places, and especially in stables and sties having wooden , floors. Board 
floors should not be used for any kind of stock, because when the timber becomca 
'old and decayed, it becomes very unhealthy. The first step in making a concrete 
floor is to remove all manure and other foreign matter, and then to grade the 
surface of the ground. For this purpose it is best to use a spirit level and .'i 
fairly long igasou ’s straightedge. Such earth fillings as may be necessary muft 
be damped and tamped very tightly, and allowed to lie in that state as long 
as possible before the concrete is put on. The latter should be kept from 
direct contact with the earth by placing a layer several inches thick of gravel 
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crusted euck over the surface of the levelled-off wrouoji. The floor should be 
Toed about liu. per foot array from the luaugei-s or feeding troughs, aud 
be made about 4iu. thick. The usual proportions of courrete for such 
floors are 1 part of cement to 21 parts of sand and 5 parts of ernahed stone, or 
1 part of cement to 5 parts of good dean gravel. The mixing should 
he, done on a light wooden platform (never on the ground), aud eontimu'd until 
the colour of the mass is a uniform grey, enough water heing added to make it 
‘‘ouaky.” Each batch must i>e placed as r.apidly and as evimly as possihlu 
n the floor. If the gravel is of good quality, and has about the right pro- 
portion of elcau, sharp sand in it; no finishing mortar .should he requited. Such 
P mortar is generally mixed in the proportion of 1 part ut comeni to 2 parts 
^f sand and is applied tin. thick to the Sin. coiicrde ba.se before the latter 
h-is finiiied setting. To provide good footing for the auiiunls a finish on the 
floor should be made with a wooden float, or if a steel float Ihiisli Ls made, it 
■hould be roughened with a stable broom. The finished floor should be kept 
thoroughly wet and protected from drying winds and the sun fur the first 
■eek often da vs. Wet sawdust can t» used with advantage for this purpiise 
os soon as the surface is sufficiently hard. As to the labor, ordinary farm help 
i-m do the work very well. ’ ’ 

‘ A further well-attended lueetiiig was held on May llilli, when llie M'nol 
Instructor of the School of Mines (Mr. A. II. Codrington) visited the Brniicli 
and delivered an addres,s, “Farm IVoolclassing. ’ ’ 


PORT ELLIOT. 

April 21st.— Present; seven memliers. 

The Usetolfess op the AcKion.TWi.tL Bcre.m-.— The Ibm. Secrclary (Mr. 
II B Welch) read the following' paper:— “Many farmers do not realise the 
lienets'ts that have resulted through the establislinient of the A.gricnltnral ibiveau. 
Take for instance, the advance made in cereal-growing, for the mcnascd yields 
are largely due to the use of fertilisers so strongly recommended by the pepart- 
inent of Agriculture. Not only has the grain average been rnised conaidcrably, 
hut fodder* has become more plentiful, iiiakmg mixed fanning much nioie 
lOTunerative through the use of fertilisers ami llie adoptiiiii ot better methods 
of cultivation. The treatment of stock is also a great lielii to thosi! ™sahe| 
in dairying and stock-raising. Many remedies have been circulated that p uMtl 
of areiit value to owners, and tlie constant advice to improve the quality is 
having good effects. Orchards and vineyards are also iiiereasiiig and 
r hlr%roduots, and the expert officers of the 
help in eases of disease and to advise how to secure 

of AgrMture contains the experience of many ' >'» '"“p ,, ® 

of their irtes to et^Wation 0 prinia^ lug tii 

much, or more, than in sport.” 


* Oonservation of Green 


rapid bay. 

April 7th.— Present; 12 members. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. W. Cant) read a paper, 

Fodder ” and an excellent discussion followed. 

bee ’CHETUEH-At a further meeting hdd on 
heading, “Bee Keeping for “"p 4 „muy people imagined that bee 

Cant. In the course of the papep M--- f becamse of the stings 

oH^br; tot LHnpSto "faLe and many others hud been eliminated 
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to a great extent by modem methods of handling and hiving. With a good 
smoker and proper protection, the swarm could be handled without any fear. 
The object of smoking was not to suffocate or stupify the bees, bnt to make 
them gorge themselves with honey. A bee when full of honey would only on 
very rare oecasions sting a keeper. When there was plenty of honey available, 
very little smoke was required, and the keeper could sometimes work safely 
without a veil. In order to min im ise the danger of being stung, the person 
handling the bees should not stand in front of the hive when the bees were 
working, because that hindered their flight. As many bees as possible should 
be shaken off the combs; too much brushing tended to make the bees savage. 
Unnecessary jarring of the hives also excited the bees. Apart from the hives, 
bees, smoker, and veil, a good book dealing with bee culture was an absoluto 
essential to anyone making a start with bee keeping. It was also a good 
plan for the beginner to watch a prosperous apiarist tending the bees, becauso 
many useful hints could be gained. Mr. Cant said his paper was written with a 
view to helping the man who wished to keep a few hives for honey for household 
requirements, rather than for the man who intended to adopt bee culture as .1 
means of gaining a livelihood. It was not a very diffteult matter for a farmer 
to secure a hive of bees in that district during the swarming season. Referring 
to the selection of a hive, the speaker said that many people considered a petrol 
ease quite good enough for the purpose, but when the season was completed 
they blamed the bees and the foliage for the scanty flow of honey. In the first 
place the timber in the sides of the petrol cases and other similar boxes was 
only about fin. thick, and that did not provide sufficient protection for the 
bees against heat and cold. Neither did such eases provide sufficient room to 
house a large swarm of bees. For the amateur, he favored a one and a half 
story hive, the bottom story being used for the brood and the half story for tlw 
honey. The swarm should be placed into a single story first, i^d when the 
bees commenced to buUd comb on the top of the frames, the half-story should 
be attached. During the period of the honey flow the bees should not be allowed 
to become overcrowded. Mr. Cant recommended the use of half-supers, especially 
during the spring. The half-super did not take up so much space, and it also 
encouraged the bees to build more quickly. In addition to that, the honey 
could be cut out with greater ease, and kept for comb honey or strained. After 
the one and a half storv hive had been secured, 16 frames, eight full depth and 
eight half depth, should be obtained and wired with No. 30 wire. The next 
iob was to see that the foundation was fastened into the frame with melted 
wax Full sheets should always he used in the bottom box, because that did 
away with many of the drones caused by the bees building drone comb where 
there was no foundation. Starters should be used on the half story. The, hive 
■should be sheltered from the wind, but allowed to receive as much sun as 
possible, especially in the early morning. When the swarm was being hived, 
a bag should be placed in front of the hive and the bees shaken on to it, and 
with a little practice the queen could bo picked out and placed in the hiw. 
Whilst the Italian bees were to be recommended for the man who intended to 
derive a living from honey, the ordinary black bees would give quite sufficient 
for household supplies if the swarms were kept in a strong and healthy con- 
dition The outfit for one swarm would cost about £2. Mr. Cant also gave 
an illustrated address, “Queen Raising and Bee Diseases,” and replied to a 
large number of questions. 


ROCEWOOD. 

April 28th.— Present: 13 members. 

Seeding OPEEATIONS.-Mr. F. Ness contributed the following paper;-” The 
first work in connection with seeding operations is fallowing. On heavy land tins 
work should be performed in August, whilst soils of a lighter character should be 
treated not late? than September. The fallowed land 

cultivator later on in the spring, so that the surfMe w^ be broken dovra finrty 
before the commencement of the hot wither Should summer rams falh '.e 
land should be harrowed with the exception of any light sandy ground. 
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should be left as rough as possible to keep it from o 

u also recommended for this district. The work can be 
rain, and light land can be worked with a disc plough whUst it is mfuJu® 
working of the land kills the stinkwort and breaks the f«T, -i ^ le dry, 
jitter seed ted is bbtained. Stable manure is also a raluaye^asset 
auction. The manure should be cleaned out of the stable he-,n»a* ^ a 
to rot unta autumn, when it should be spread on the land on whfch’it^'^tetenaed 
to grow a hay crop. The teat time for seeding is from the 1st of r i 

ttuddle of June, but if rain is late, it is a good plan to gL the w^ds a w4 to 
Start before commencing to sow. The fallow should be sown first Tt ti. m ^ 
worked at a shallow depth— just deep enough to kill the weeds s 

icft for fe roots of the plant. This workSg should t fXtd“f„s“e,fb” tte 
dr.ll, and the land then harrowed with a light set of harrows to bury Ly seed 
left uncovered. Stubble or grass land sliould be ploughed deen e f 

all grass and weeds under the soil and then it should be drilled and haLled” 
If, after these cultivations it is still lying open and rough, a good plan is to cross: 
harrow, m order to break down the furrows. AH wheat sown for grain sliould te 
pickled to guard agamst smut and bunt in the crop. I have always used bluV 
stone, treating the grain a day or two before sowing. My last season's crop was 
badly affected, so that I am not thoroughly satisfied with this method of treating 
the seed. In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. E. Henley did not favor 
the early fallowing of sandy land, because the grass that would be ploughed 
under could be grazed off with sheep. Just as good a crop could be grown by 
ploughing the land an weeks before seeding and then working the fallow back 
at seeding time. Mr. J. Steed advocated running sheep on sandy country because 
they improved the land by tramping it down and made a much firmer secd-lied 


ASHBOURNE, March 26th.— The meeting took the form of a debate* on the 
subject, ‘^Merino v. Crossbred Sheep. Messrs. V. H. Payne, W. Newton, and G. 
Whittam supported the Merino, while Messrs. A. Cox, W. H Cuming, and S* 
Cuming spoke in favor of the crossbred. The judges decided that the advocates 
of the crossbred had put forward the better arguments. 

BIjACKHEATH, April 27th. — Tlic meeting took the form of a Question Box. 
Several interesting subjects were brought forward for discussion. It was decided 
that the July meeting should take the form of a social evening, when members 
would take the opportunity of extending a welcome to farm apprentices. 

BALHANNAH, March 2nd. — Before an audience of 37 members and five 
visitors, Mr. H. Boehme contributed a lengthy paper umlcr the title and 

its Products.” Mr. Boehme explained the nature of milk and its composition, 
and then dealt with the manufacture of milk products, de.scrihing the methods 
used in making each. He laid particular stress on the necessity for protecting 
milk from impurities and contaminating influences, and pointed out methods 
by which skim milk and whey could be utilised for profit. 

CHERRY GARDENS, May 29th. — Mr. C. Ricks delivered .an interesting address, 
“Rural Life in England Fifty Years Ago.” 

CYGNET RIVER, April 30th. — Mr. H. L. Moar delivered an address, “Milk 
Fever and Mammitis in Cows. * * 

MEADOWS, May 2nd. — The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) attended 
the meeting and delivered an address, ‘^The Breeding and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle,” to a gathering of 11 members and several visitors. 

SHOAL BAY, April 24th. — The Chairman (Mr. H. Noske) read a paper, 
“Breeding and Fattening' Lambs,” and in the discussion that followed the 
majority of members expressed a preference for the use of the Dorset Horn ram, 
hut it was considered that the Shropshire cross gave a letter percentage of lambs. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

April 30th.— Present: 11 members. 

CONSTKUCTIKG A SlLO. — The following paper wan read by Mr. A. Tregenza:— 

' ‘ The silo is constructed with four pieces of 6in. x 4in. hardwood and as many 
jneces of din. x 2in. Oregon as will complete the four sections of the ciirl.y 
nslng the latter as staves would be used in making a cask. Four posts are pm 
in the ground at equal distances around a circle of the size contemplated, and 
the Gin. x 2in. timbers in sufficient number to complete the four segments i.t’ 
the circle. The silo should be greater in height than in width, and the higher 
it is within reason, the less waste there will be in the product when this is 
ready for use. A 13ft. diameter silo will take four 17ft. Gin. x 4in. hardwanj 
posts and 74 Gin. x 2in. Oregon staves loft, long, but as 74 is not equnlly 
divisible by four, it will be better to make the silo slightly larger or smaller in 
diameter. The staves are lield in position by four or five hoops of fin, mild 
steel in quarter sections. This steel is sold in 20ft. lengths, and as it is neces- 
sary to have them overlap slightly more than the division of the circle, the silo, 
if convenient, might be regulated to the length of the rods, or it will be 

necessary tu weld the odd pieces. It would be a good plan to make a moilcl of 

the required size to scale of, sav, lin. to the foot. Each post should be bored 
with the correct number of pairs of holes to take the required number of 
hoops. The hole by which the rod enters the post should be bored so that the 
inner edge will be on the 2in. line on the post, or just where it will meet the 
Oin. X 2m., which will leave the posts and staves even on the inside. To protect 
the timber, a double plate or washer of 3/16m. iron should be put at each side 
of each post. The double-holed plate is considered much better than two single 
washers The hole in the post through which the screwed end of the rod will 
come out must be far enough from the stave to allow for screwing up tlie nuts, 
so that in each pair of holes one must be bored from from either side. Eight 
inches to lOin. should be screwed on both ends of the rods to allow for taking 

up the slack. The rods may he bent over the segment of a circle cotresponclmg 

with the circle of the silo, or a groove may be gouged out of the top of a 
stump or block of wood, and the rod bent into it with a maul. If a cirrle 
corresponding with the size of the silo is drawn upon the ground near by, the 

■ quarter-rod may be gauged accordingly. The staves should be coated with 

boiling tar on the outside and edges before erection, because tius work can be 
more easily and effectively done at this stage than after. Do not tar the inside, 
because the wood should be left absorbent, so that it will swell with the liquor 

from the silage. The more nearly airtight the sides of the silo are, the better 

will be the ensilage. When the silo is empty the staves will contract and tall 
inwards unless secured at the top. This can he prevented by tacking two pieces 
of Gin. X Jin. board imposed over one another, the second covering the lap 
half way, using one or two nails to each stave. If more than one nail is iiscil, 
let them be directly over one another on each stave. This hoop should also be 
tarred on both sides before being placed in position. It is suggested that tw 
doors in a 15ft. silo will be sufficient for emptying. These can be placed at 
Oft. and 10ft. from the ground level. The door is made by cutting out dlt. 
of three of the staves on the bevel, so that the inside pressure will .iamb it 
into position. A couple of buttons on the outside may be necessary to hold it 

in position whilst material is being filled in, and the staves above and below 

the doors will require securing in the same manner as suggested for the top 
the silo. It is preferable that the hoops should not be far above or be 

■ vents or doors. It is not necessary to floor the silo, but to do so is 

waste; nor is a roof necessary, unless the silage is to be kept through the w u - 
If a number of persons in a locality contemplate erecting silos, they shou 
form themselves into a eo-operative company and bulk their ordeis into 
for all the material. Working bees eould be established for the erection of 1 
silos in groups according to the sizes or number of silos. If a co-opera^ 
company were formed they might go further than erecting the silos, a 
-lurchase a ehaffentter and engine and continue the business m perpetuity. 
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TRACTORS. 

“The SUPREME SMALL TRACTOR,” as the T-3 
“CATERPILLAR is justly known throughout the 
World, has many valuable and exclusive features which 
account for the heavy demand from practical tractor men. 

A fireproof, dustproof, powerful tractor, witK ability to work 
well on sand or mud, three speeds, up to six miles per hour 
electric lighting, a good springing system, a comfortable seat 
no loss of time with grips or grouters, and extreme fuel 
economy, all help to make the “CATERPILLAR” the leading 
tractor. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “CATERPILLAR.** 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

Thew i< a " Caterpillar " model tor every job. May we send yon partioulati I 

VBAI tlUITED, TOBBENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 


Farmers and Others 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 

I F you coatemplate your will, or alteriog 

your present will, call oa us or write to us, when 
we Mall be pleased to fuitiish you with such informa- 
tion as you may desire as regards our Administration 
of Trust Estates, and give you the benefit of our 
advice and experience without charge. 

CONHOENCE AND SATISFACTION. 

There is no better evidence that Bioor’s Executor 
AND Trustee Company LmrrBD is giving satisfac- 
tion in the administration of Trust Estates than the 
fact that a large number of beneficiaries in such 
estates have appointed the Company Executor of 
their own Wills. This practical expression of confi- 
dence in the CompMiy has occurred in over fifty 
PER CENT, of the Estates Administered by the 
Company since its incorporation. 

Bagot's Executor and Trustee Coy. Ltd. 

22, King William Street, Adelaide. 

Fbahk Blimey, F.F.I.A., Manager. 
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each sUo it would be noeessary to have a shoot to facilitate emptying, which 
should be far ^ough. from the ground level to allow a bag to be attached or 
to put a vehicle under to enable the silage to be conveyed to the place of 
feeing.” 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

March 29th. — Present: 13 members, two visitors. 

The Effects and Value of Liming the Soil at Kybtbolite. — Mr. L. j. 
Cook (Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm) contributed a paper on this 
subject He said the effect of liming the soil was very noticeable. The growth 
secured, after the lime had time to act physically on the soil, had been moi<t 
improved, both in. quantity and quality. Cereals in particular had a much more 
healthy appearance, did not suffer so quickly from extreme moisture and cold, 
recovered from the setbacks of winter more quickly, and continued growth 
earlier in the spring. Sorrel was much checked, and sweeter growths came 
quickly and thickly on the stubble. In the pea tests during the season .just 
past the growth, of wireweed on the stubbles was most noticeable. On the limed 
plot it made a dense mass of growth; in fact, more than double that produced 
cn neighbouring plots dressed with phosphatic manures but not limed. Sorrel 
was practically a useless weed, and was becoming very prevalent on all felds 
not Messed with lime. Although stock would eat it, its nourishing powers 
were far from good, and stock invariably preferred to browsa on those fields 
that had a dressing of lime. Liming improved the texture of the soil; he 
noticed that point because it was possible to work soils that had been limed 
at tipies when other fields were not in fit condition for working. It also 
Utilised the organic matter in the soil, acted on fresh animal products, and 
caused a loss of ammonia — a valuable plant food. That theory was undoubtedly 
true, but at the same time lime was necessary in a soil to be used as a base, 
and assist the bacteria of the soil to fix the nitrogenous foods in a soluble 
form suitable for the use of plants. As the process of liming caused greater 
and improved growth of plant life above the ground surface, it necessarily 
caused greater root growth, consequently greater organic residues were left 
from a limed crop. ” Hence, the paper continued, “unless a soil already 
contained large quantities of calcareous matter— over 1 per cent, to 2 per cent, 
of the soil — we need not fear detrimental results from this cause by applyhg 
lime. To add 1 per cent, of lime to a soil it would be necessary to apply 14 
or in tons per acre. When we have applied somewhere near that quantity to 
OUT soils, then we shall need to consider closely the organic content. Now, 
comsider the value of lime in extm returns actually received. TJufortunately, 
at present, I am unable to give definite figures relative to the stock-carryina 
. capacity of limed areas. This has been considerably higher on limed soil 
than on other fields, and a large amount of gain from liming is to be secured 
through the stock pastured on the land. However, I purpose giving the returns 
of various crops during the last two seasons, 1921 and 1922, comparing those 
produced from limed areas with those from unlimed areas. All fields were 
dressed ^Yith pliosphatic fertilisers. 1. Hay. — In 1921 hay was. cut from 16.87 
a^es of limed land, yielding an average of 1 ton 13cwts. 1091b8. per acre; 
and from 101.7 acres of unlimed land, yielding an average of 1 ton 12cwts. 141b3. 
per acre. In 1922, 25.89 acres of limed areas produced 2 tons 2cwts. 41bs. per 
acre, and 59.99 acres of unlimed areas product 1 ton Oewts. 681bs. per acre, 
the average for the two seasons equals 1 ton IScwts. 19lbs. per acre from 
limed lani as against 1 ton lOcwts. 971b8. from uulimed land, a difference of 
7cwts. 3'llb6. in favor of. the limed land. Valued at 38. per cwt., this is 
eciuivaleut to 22s. per acre. 2. Oats. — In 1921 practically all oat crops growini> 
on limed land were destroyed by caterpillars, only 5.28 acres being harvested, 
yielding Ibush. 201b8. per acre; whilst 47.54 acr^ of unlimed land produced 
Idbush. SOlbs. per acre. In 1922, 32.75 acres of limed land yielded 39bush. 321bs. 
per acre, and 53.65 acres of unlimed land yielded 5bush. 301bs. per acre. This 
latter yield was reduced considerably by heavy winds immediately before hnr- 
vesting. However, the average yields for the two seasons have been from limed 
land 20bnsh. 261bs., and from unlimed land lObush. lOlbs., showing an increase 
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jne to lime of lObush. leibg. Valued (it 2s. 6d oer hnoliol • 
equivalent to 26s per acre. 3. Wheat.— In 1921, 31.24 aerei j 

DTodueed ITbnsh. 41ba. per acre, and 94 acres of i 

fobu*. 481be. In 1922, 26.92 ^res of limed land yielTcd 20bui^ ■jnC 
34.81 acres of unbmed land yielded 8bush. 561bs per acre TU 
for the two seasons has been ISbush. SSlbs., as agaiMt 9busii 52n«* 
in favor of lime of 9bn3h. Mbs. per acre vXd at 6s U ^ 7 

equivalent to 4Sa 6d. 4. Peas.-In 1921, S acl of 'Timed tn’, “la a 

8bush. 531be. per acre, and 8 acres of unlimed land yielded Shush 4311^'*' ^'^'^ 
acre. In 1922, 10.77 acres of limed land yielded 18brsh 42lt snf n“- 
of unlimod land yielded 7bnah. 341bs. The'^averaee vield for th’c tnl 
has been 13bu8h. 471b6., as against 6bush. 381bs., an increase in favor of W^of 
7bu8h. 91hs. Valued at 7s. per bushel, this i^ equivXt to i 
.illowing therefore, that after the application otl ton lime we grow one S 
of the above crops, we should receive the sum of £7 3s, 6d. in Ktmn for the 
lime which at present would not cost more than £4 to purchase Hiid nmlv 
Brides the above there is all the extra feed produced by the lime, an aTpli- 
eation of 1 t™ of which would show a benefit foi at least eight seasons affe, 
application, rhe above figures are general, and include all areas sown to tho 

various cereals and peas during those years. I will give also the returns of hav 

received ftom Plots 2 and 2a of our rock phosphate test, as compared with 
those from Plots 3 and 3a. This teat is being carried out on two-acre plots 

of some of our poorest soil, and has now been in progTess for four scaLns 

and thc^ results are becoming interesting. Wheaten hay is grown alternately 
ill rotation with peas, and Plot 2 has received 5cwts. lime and kwt Huper 
annually, whilst Plot 3 has received only IcAvt. super annually. The returns 

per acre have been as follows:— Plot 2.— 1919, 1 ton. 6cwts.' 1051bs.; 1020 

ITcwts. 351be.; 1921, ISewte. 28lb8.; 3922, 2 tons 4ewts.; means 19]'>-22 
1 ton fiewts. 701bs. Plot 3.— 1919, 1 ton 7cwts. 281bs.; 3920, 13cwts.; 1921. 
newts. 84lbs.; 1922, 1 ton 12cwts. 701b6.; means, 1919-22, 1 ton 2cwtL’ 731l>8i 
This shows an averse increase of 4cwts. hay per acre per annum. Tt is most 
noticeable that the increase in return wag much greater iu 1922, showing that 
small applications of lime do not have an immediate effect. It is to be 
anticipated that in future seasons the difference will continue much greater. 
The returns for peas on the same plots have only shown an advantage of Ihiish. 
per acre by the lime. This is undoubtedly due to the small applicatitms. .Peas 
require at least 1 ton per acre on local soils before they can be grown ruccoss 
fully. On the apple orchard we have tested lime and other fertilisers. In 
rows 32*35 lime and super is tested against super only. Bow 32 of Jonathans 
is dressed annually with 31bs. sui»er per tree, and during tlio past two sc-asons 
has each year produced Ibush. 14.7ibs. . fruit per tree. Row .34, also of 
Jonathans, is dressed annually with 31bs. super and lOlhs. lime per tree, ajid f(p' 
the same two seasons has produced Ibush. 22.81bs. • fruit p<?r tree. Tlii.R is an 
increase of 81bs. fruit per tree, due exclusively to the lime application. Valuing 
apples at 5s. per bushel net, and lime at £4 per tou, we received a profit of 
8d. per tree ‘each year by applying the lime. Roavs 33 and 35 are treated 
similarly with manures, but are planted with Cleopatras. Bow 33 has produced 
an average of 2buah. 11. libs, per tree. Bow 35 has produced an average of 
Sbush. per tree. This is an increase of 28.9lbs. fruit, due to lOlbs. lime, which 
at above prices show a profit of 38. 4d. per tree. These rows consist of 21 and 23 
trees respectively. If we consider an orchard similar to ours with 125 trees per 
acre, and manured as per rows 34 and 35, and planted half with Jonathan .and 
half with Cleopatra varieties, we should receive a profit from the lime of ?s. 
per tree, or £12 10s, per acre. If the orchard consisted of Cleopatras, we could 
expetit £21 per acre profit.’^ During the discussion which followed, Mr. Cool' 
stated that the results were not very noticeable during the first year, ?>ut the 
I'est results were obtained in the second and third years and should continue for 
vibout eight years. Mr. L, S. Davie stated that h© thought lime was necessary, 
and if possible should be used. Mr, Cook stated that liming was au expen.sive 
but necessary practice. He was not in favor of applying in small quantities, 
because larger dressings gave better returns. 
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MOOEAK. 

March 8tb. — Present: six members. 

Farm Hints. — Mr. J. Nicholls, who read a paper under this heading, sai.l 
in the sowing of oats he had found that better returns were obtained from Scoli-li 
Grey oats than from the Calcutta variety. Oats for green feed should be grouL 
about the end of March, but if the seed was sown with the intention of reapin / 
for grain or cutting for hay, best results wotild be obtained from a July scedinr 
To eradicate the weed locally known as “Blue Root,” the speaker advised workiiu/ 
the land with a single-furrow plough to a depth of about 7in. or 8in. during the 
early summer months. The stock could then be turned on to the paddock, and 
they would eat the roots of the plants. To destroy sorrel, he suggested ploughin g 
the land at a shallow depth, and keeping it well scarified. Peas, in addition tu 
being an excellent crop for pig and poultry feed, also improved the .soil. 
mixture of mutton fat and castor oil was recommended as a dressing for harno'^s. 
Mr. Nicholls tabled an excellent sample of Scotch Grey oats. Mr. J. F. Boaid- 
man stated that he had harvested 70 bags of oats from a sowing of three 
•of seed. Mr. Nicholls also exhibited samples of Hubam clover. The first sample 
was taken from a plot sown early in December with irrigation, and measurc<l 
■3ft. 3in. in length. Sample No. 2 was also sown early in December, but did not 
receive any water and at the time of cutting was 14in. high. The third sample 
was taken from a plot that was sown early in October. The plot did not 
receive any irrigation, and at the time of cutting the crop measured 3ft. Oin. 
high. Mr. 'Whitehead also stated that he had sown seed in September. The 
crop had not been irrigated, and was at the present time 6ft. high and out in 
flower. 

Manuring and Painting. — A further meeting was held on April 26th, when 
the t^o subjects mentioned in the above title were discussed, as the outcome of a 
paper contributed by Mr. W, A. Palamountain. The speaker remarked on the 
small value placed on the large amount of farmyard manure that accumulated 
on the farm. It was certainly the best manure to use, and was of much value* 
on clay soils for keeping the land open. He had made much use of farmyard 
manure, especially as a top dressing on lucerne, where good results had been 
achieved. The influence of the manure held good on the land for at least four 
years. Painting of buildings and agricultural implements was also anolhei* 
important matter to keep in view, beca.use neglect was conducive to deterioration 
and rusting of ironwork. The following members joined in the discussion:— 
Messrs. K. McIntosh, J. P. Mahoney, G. Dickson, J. Nicholls, T. Tarrant, and J. 
Boardman. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32iii.). 

April 14th. 

Mr. W. D. Robinson contributed a paper, “Farming Observations,” which cun- 
taiued interesting references to the principal sources of primary production in the 
South-East. The district was noted for its high-class sheep and wool. Bright 
prospects were held out for the dairying industry, particularly if farmers marie 
efforts to get rid of \nprofitabIe cows and grew fodder crops. He expressed 
surprise at finding a \ otato of such low quality as the Pinkeye predominant to 
large extent with the growers. Referring to onion.s, the speaker believed that the 
onion land in their district required a spell. Such land should be turned into 
grazing paddocks for at least two years. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

May 12th. 

Ensilage. — Mr. R P- Pritchard read the following, paper: — “The value of 
-ensilage is not as fully realised in this district as it should be. The amount of 
ensilage made and fed to^S^tock is extremely small, when compared with the value 
of this fodder. The reason' for this is perhaps the cost of building a silo; nut 
I am convinced that there a section of the stock-feeding community who 
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regard ensilage as a mere fad of people who must be continually experinunitiiig. 
Bnsil^^® is by no means a new commodity. It has been used for a groat many 
vears in many countries where it would be most didlcult to carry on dair}'ing 
suecess^nlly without it. The most satisfactory of overground silos is probably 
that made of reinforced concrete; but I think that the local limestone, cement 
washed inside, would make a structure that would be entirely satisfactory. A 
silo measuring 15ft. inside diameter and 30ft. high would hold about lOO tons 
of ensilage. The material needs to be chaffed, and either elevated or blown into 
the top of the silo, and thoroughly trampled down during the pocoss of filling 
the silo. I have always used oats to fill my silo, because it is tlie easiest 
■ereal to grow, and, besides, it gives the greatest bulk of green stuff to Ihe acre. 
There seems to be very little ability needed in the tnakiug of satisfactory ensilage. 

I have filled my silo six or seven times, and ha\ie had no failures. The work is 
done at a time when other work is not pressing, l)ecau8e it ci)me.s aboiil a week 
before hay cutting commences. The work is continued from day to day, regardless 
of weather conditions, until the silo is filled. When the silo is filled it is 
advisable to wait for a few days, when the ensilage will be found to have settled 
down a good deal. Several more loads of green stuff can then be added, and 
the silo brought up to the top level. This can be repeated if time permits, 
and it ensures the silo being filled to its extreme capacity. The mass should then 
be weighted. I use posts, because they arc the easiest to handle. WIumi the 
time comes to commence using the ensilage, I have found lliat the best plan is to 
bae the material and throw it into the vebidc which is to take it out to the 
stock It can then be easily transferred into the mangers. Once the stock 
become used to the peculiar taste of the ensilage, there will lie no need to clean 
these reeeptaeles out between meals. The cows will do this thoroughly, for they 
become extremely fond of ensilage. The cows which have been proved by herd- 
testing to be the best in the herd can, in most cases, prohtably have bran, vrusbml 
oats or barley, or other concentrated food added to their ration. The vliief 
uoints to remember about ensilage are:— Cut the grMn stuff for ensilnge when 
It has almost attained its maximum growth and is still in a succulent and jiiic) 
state The sooner it is chaffed into the silo after it is cut the better, particularly 
duriilg the heat of the day. The ensilage must be trampled contiima ly unj 
thoroughly all the time that the silo is being tilled. The mass should "o'* 
weighted when the silo has been «Ued. When removing the day s supply from 
the^silo a layer sufficient to provide that feed should be raked off the whole 
surface ’of £ mass If it ia taken out in holes, a good deal of 'vastc takes 
olace Do not miss a chance of refilling the silo. It •» y«>ir bank, and if a 
taalv rain causes you to have a large surplus of summer fodder, such as muizc, 
so™%m Sudan grass, or the like, avail yourself of the chance thus “I 

L:&n entry I the credit side. If it is found that t e ens.lagre >3 n.^ «d , 
owing to a prolific growth of grass, so much the better. “ ' 

iT':? 

paddock everything was eaten. He »''«*<> ‘ .Lilage 

the expense of building a silo to make stack 1 necossao^ 

did not have to remain in «>o dunngjhe winter. ^ 

to make a shelter of some kind last for an indefinite 

was an immense advantage, Md the ensilage approximately 

period. The cost of a silo wh.A would — 7., “Department 

£100. He had secured a silo made ''.‘*on''»ond d y 

of Agriculture, but he would I*®! '" j,- ' corrodwl bv the mnistiire 

similar lines, as the iron used m the satisfactory. In bis 

in the ensilage. A silo made from frees bottom than at the top, 

opinion the silo should be made a trifle being filled, 

with tapering sUes. This enabM ^ ? ^,„„ble to support the weight 

of ™uare, f^at ihe stuff had a tendency 
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to shrink and not to expand. It was almost essential that the green stuff should 
be chaffed, as it would not be possible to put nearly so much in the silo otherwise 
and therefore the mass would not be so compact, which was an essential factor^ 
fle had his material cut lin. long. The machine used for cutting, although it 
worked on the principle of a chaff cutter, was far quicker, and as much as 25 tons 
an hour had been put through. The Chairman (Mr. W. Manser) said he had had 
a stack of ensilage some time ago. It had been covered with earth, and had 
lasted three years, and was quite good when fed to the cattle. Mr. A. A. Sas- 
sanowsky said ensilage was one of those things that dairymen did not seem to 
take up. It was one of the simplest things to make, and was a great advantage. 
They had a large dairying district in the vicinity of Mount Gambier. It was 
most surprising that ensilage was not made more generally, but perhaps it was 
on account of the cost of a silo. He did not think that ensilage alone was a 
sufficient food for stock, but held that some other food should be given with it. 
In America every farm, of no matter what size, boasted a silo. Surely, if it was so 
necessary there, it was equally so in Mount Gambier. They had had a severe 
lesson recently, and it should be a warning to fanners to conserve some fodder. 
He did not favor the construction of silos with freestone, and considered concrete 
would be far better. Mr. Pritchard said, in his experience, a 75 ton silo 
not too large for any dairyman; in fact, he could have used two. Five men were 
necessary when the silo was being tilled. — Some fine samples of apples grown in 
Western Australia were tabled by Mr. G. H. Eilsby, and admired by the members. 
Mr. J. Livingston, in reference to some excellent samples of sugar beet tabled bv 
him, said he had grown the beet at Kongorong in particularly dry weather, thus 
testifying to the suitability of the land for the raising of the root. He had 
forwarded samples to the Maffra sugar beet factory, and the analysis revealed 
17 per cent, of sugar. Not only was the root excellent for its sugar, but all 
through the dry period he had pulled the lower leaves off the beet and fed them 
to hia cows, with excellent results. He had been growing beet since 1911, when 
he returned from a tour in Europe, and had been impressed with the use it was 
put to there. He hoped that at some future date a factory would be established 
at Mount Gambier. The cost was possibly prohibitive, but the Government had 
offered to erect a mill when a guarantee of 3,000 acres for five years was made. 
He bad already received promises of 2,000 acres, and if the remainder was not 
forthcoming, no doubt a syndicate could be formed to grow the balance. 


NABACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

February 10th. — Present: 19 members and five visitors. 

The Improvement of Pastures. — Mr. L. J. Cook (Manager of the Kybybolite 
Experimental Farm) contributed the following paper on this subject: — “With the 
present good prices prevailing for wool,’’ he said, “every attention should be given 
to the improvement of pastures. Some soils will not lend themselves to payable 
cultivation at all, others require periodical cultivations interspersed with periods of 
temporary pasture, whilst others lend themselves to the continual cultivation of 
crops. (>ur considerations will naturally apply to the first two classes of soils. The 
means of improving our pastures are — 1. Manuring, or top-dressing. 2. Encourag- 
ing the natural and naturalised grasses and edible plants, and checking the spre.yl 
of plants'af inferior feeding value, 3. Establishing grasses and plants that will 
thrive, and produce more and better feed than the natural plants. 4. Systematic 
handling of stock, and management of pastures. 5. Cultivation, In regard to 
No. 1 the Director of Agriculture (Prof. A. J. Perkins) has already shown con- 
clusively that there is a lack of lime and phosphates in South-Eastern soils, and 
suggests that suitable dressings of lime and neutral phosphatic manures would 
have an effect of improving the herbage and also the livestock reared in the 
district. Since that time some of us have either -tried these fertilisers, or have seen 
results of their trial. I will say without hesitation that the application of 1 ton of 
lime and an annual dressing of lewt. mineral super per acre will more than 
double the livestock carrying capacity of the cementy ironstone loams of Kyby- 
bolite. Bas^ on the lines of the Director’s address, a set of six plots of 3^ acres 
area each, were set out on the Kybybolite Farm in 1919, on new land that was 
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cleared of all growing trees, but had received no cultivation. Th© idea was to 
test the local low grade phosphate rock against a dressing of lime and super. Twn 
plots were set aside for the local * aluminium phosphate/ which was crushed to a 
powder, but not treated with the sulphuric acid. One plot received 1 ton pi 
acre in the autumn of 1919, and has received none since. The other plot was given 
llcwts. per acre in 1919, and Icwt- per acre each year since, the plot eventually i,, 
receive the full amount of 1 ton per acre distributed over a period of 10 years 
Two plots were also set out, in which wus used low grade crushed calcium phospliate 
rock instead of the local aluminium phosphate. One plot was given 1 ton of air 
slacked lime to the acre in 1919, and lewt. of 36.38 per cent, mineral supcrphiK. 
phatP annually each year since* The sixth plot was left as a cheek without 
any manure. The phosphate top dressings have been put on in the autumn of 
each year through an ordinary drill, so that except for the alight marks made bv 
the steels of the drill, the surface of the plot has never been broken. All the plots 
were fenced and made secureljr sheep proof, and have been fed at different periods 
during each year, all plots being fed off as nearly as possible simultaneously and 
with similar class, aged, and conditioned sheep. The improvement of herbage has 
been most marked. In quantity the plot dressed with lime and super stood out 
in marked contrast to the others, and this immediate past season easily carried 
three times the amount of growth of that on the no-manure plot. The feed on 
this plot made quick growth in the early season, and kept well ahead of the others 
in the winter months. In the flush of the season not a bare patch of soil couLl 
be found on the plot. The rock phosphate plots carried considerablv 
more growth than the no-manure plot, but nothing to compare with 

plot No. 3 (lime and super). They appear to be improving each year, 
showing clearly that the phosphate is gradually becoming available to plants. 
The quality of feed is improving much in the same proportion. The chief natiirai 
grass on the area, namely, * Wallaby,* has improved materially, in both 

number of plants and size of individual plants in all of tlie rf)p- 

dressed plots. The somewhat useless silver grass made rather a pronii- 

nent show on the lime and super plot, but it did not choke out much of the 
better plants. It was noticeable that Hordeum Tiumtimum, tliat small sea 
barley grass of poor feed value that abounds rather thickly, especially on the 
wetter portions or fields, has been much crowded out on all the top-dressed plots. 
It is also noticeable that the species of juneus (reed-like plant that grows in the 
wet natural depressions of the land) has also Income much less on the manured 
plots. A variety of the English dandelion is becoming more noticeable in the 
improved plots. Most important of all plants is the very much improved growth of 
the naturalised bop clover. Although not one of the really good feeding clover-!, 
it is nevertheless one of that class of plants that we are always anxious to increase 
in our fields, because of their better feeding qualities. Only odd plants of this 
clover could be found on the no-manured plot, whereas it is making good headway 
on all of the dressed plots, being quite thick on the rock phosphate ones, but an 
absolute dense mass on the lime and super one. The foregoing is a comparative 
description of the growths of the plots as they appeared during 1922, four years 
after the top dressings commenced. To put this eomparisou into figures I can 
quote the following as being the actual number of sheep carried per acre annually 
during the last two years: — Plot 1 — 1 ton aluminium phosphate in 1919; 1.49 shee]> 
per acre. Plot 2 — llcwts. aluminium phosphate in 1919, and Icwt. alunjiniuiti 
phosphate in 1920, 1921, and 1922; 1.52 sheep per acre. Plot 3 — 1 ton lime in 1919, 
and Icwt. super in 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922; 1.95 sheep per acre. Plot 4 — llcwts. 
calcium phosphate in 1919, and lewt. calcium phosphate in 1920, 1921, anil 192'i, 
1.34 sheep per acre. Plot 5 — 1 ton calcium phosphate in 1919; 1.30 sheep per acre. 
Plot 6 — No manure ; 0.97 sheep per acre. I am not prepared to say that these plots 
would carry these actual numbers of sheep in good condition during the whole course 
of a year, because it has not been practicable for us to keep the plots contiiiuany 
Mocked. However, as plots were all fed a.s near as possible at the same time the 
results are sufficient to use as a comparison. As regards the second improveiuoni 
suggested, by the Director, namely that of the liv^tock of the district, it is not 
possible to give any figures relative to the improved condition of the sheep, or to 
the increased production of wool, that undoubtedly would have taken place through 
the improved feed. However, we know that soils containing sufficient 
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lime and phosphate produce much better framed -ind 
,„d we must find that as our soils become S , 

a-m our stock thrive and improve. In future rears it .s to be hoiM^.I l a ‘wesleffl 
be able to secure definite figures on this point, and eouulo them ,v th tL ■ 

,,rri-iug ^paeity. I feel sure that over a fair uuXr 1“^^ . XX 

nrofit will be secured from the lime and super plots 2 Eu^oi,rnfrh„r +1^ ^ 
natural and naturalised grasses and edible plants, .and checking the spread dpIaX 
„f inferior feeding v^ue. Much jmprovemeut to pastures can be wrought bv itie 
tiou to this point. Noxious ^'eeds only take the place of other „ui.; seni e. b e 
plants and wherever possible should be repies.sed. Limine and maauilug I I, 
siderably to sweeten the soil, and m sweet soil clovers ami .mod urisses , 

able to hold their own against those plants liking sour soil '■coiuliu.;,,,, ami wl .d, 
nsually are of poor feeding va ne. Little or no work has as yet b on doae 
,i „3 country with regard to making a detailed botanical analvsis of plants ..'-.iwia. 
ia pastures. This is work that we inteud investigating in the fntaic'’ With 
temporary pastures, sometimes unsatisfactory weeds become very thick ami It k 
often necessary and wise to put the fields under cultivation to clean' them 3 
Lstablishing grasses and plants that will thrive, and iiioduce more ami Ixdtcr 
feed than the natural plants. Continued trials with gras.s(..s ami nbuits that are 
likely to suit our conditions, show that much will be derived in the future 'liv 
this means of improving, and at pre.sent mucli gratification is felt in the growth 
(if Subterranean clover and Wlmmera rye grass. Those of von who have not 
seen what these two plants are doing should take tlie first opportunity available 
to get in touch with them, and give them a trial. Subterranean clover especially is 
thriving wonderfully well where it has been given an oppovtunitv to estalilish, ami 
not been stinted for phosphatic manure. Unlike most clovers it appears to tlirive 
without the aid of lime, and at present promises to give results at a cheaper cost 
than applying lime. This clover is an animal, but readily re-seeds itself •iml if 
not fed heavily the first year it can be established fairly ebeaplv. Four pi'nimls of 
seed per acre give -a good stand quickly, but many good stands linve been 
started ■with l^lbs. or 2Ib^. It is a most useful plant to ostnblisli on arfii)lo sdiIs 
that are required to be left temporarily under pasture. Wiimnera rye grass is 
also an annual that will re-seed itself well. Our experience has boon tiiat if 
allowed to seed it will thrive for at lea.st three seasons after jilantiiig. Sown witli 
Subterranean clover it makes a very good mixture of fodder. Alsike clover 1ms also 
given promise with ns. It is a perennial clover, supposed to be a hybrid between 
the white and red clovers. It has successfully established itself witli ns on n 
number of occasions, but it has not given nearly as much bulk of feed as the 
Subterranean. However, it continues greener much longer into the suliinicr and 
as a green fodder it is more valuable in that it is more palatable to stock, and has 
great^i' feeding value. The extra growth made by Subterrauoaa would, howver, 
more than counteract the poorer feed value. We ‘will continue to keep it under 
trial with other clovers from which we have had some success. 4. The systematic 
handling of stock and management of pastures has in an iiidivcct wav somethitig 
to do with the improvement of pastures, or at least the prevention of tlio deteriora- 
tioE of them. For instance, we all know what great harm can be done bv over- 
stocking. Gk)od .judgment is required in the feeding of a pasture; it is always better 
to remove stock a few days too soon than a few days too late, both for the benefit of 
the pasture and the stock. Whilst on this point, mention must be mndc of the r;ib])it ; 
wo should never forget what harm he does. I have heard it said tliat seven rabbits 
eat as much as one sheep. They do much damage in that they eat the sweet ami 
better parts of the pasture, and eat them t<jo close to their roots. 5. Cultivation — 
Cultivation of permanent pastures in this country is little availed of, hut in older 
countries much benefit is derived from an occasional stir. Many of us know what a 
strengthening a cultivation gives to a lucerne plot, and it is not to loe doubted 
that benefit would be derived by a light breaking of the surface of natural and 
naturalised pastures occasionally. However, care, would have to be exercised, 
as there are quite a lot of our native grasses that will not stand uprooting, and 
only a narrow tyned implement with tynes set well apart should bo used. In con- 
clusion, allow me to suggest that for the general improvement of pastures, and 
considering the high price of lime, much effort should lie made to secure tlie most 
from the two plants Subterranean clover and Wimmera rye gr.as.s, coupled with 
frequent dressings of superphosphate.” 
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NABACOOBTE (Average anoual rainfall^ 22.60i]).). 

April 2l8t. — Present: nine members. 

The Horse versus Motor Power. — ^In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject. Mr. J. H. Donoghue said that for the small farms of that district he gave 
pride of place to the horse. The tractor- could only be used for a few spcxial 
jobs on a fine day, and during wet weather had to be placed under cover in ^ 
shed. A team of young horses improved with work, but the same could not 
said of the tractor. For a small farmer the tractor involved an outlay of a large 
sum of money, and the machine would have to be discarded after 10 years of 
work. Ten years would, of course, be the bwt part of the life of a horse, hut ir 
would not be a wise policy for the farmer to keep an animal for that period. i;{() 
should have young horses coining on to help keep up the strength of the team. 
The farmer was able to get three or four years' work out of a young horse, and! 
if desired, the animal could then be sold for a good price. After the tractor had 
been worked for four years the farmer would have done well if he secured half 
the initial cost of the machine. All the spring fallowing could be done whilst the 
horses were- being fed on grass, the only time that the horse had to be fed fon- 
tinuously was during seeding operations. The horses had to be cleaned and 
groomed, but the same could be said of the tractor, for unless it was cleaned, it 
would soon refuse to work. For all work such as ehaffeutting, sawing weed, .mu 
pumping water for irrigation, the engine was undoubtedly to bo preferred, whilst 
for business or pleasure the motor car had to be given pride of place, but it was 
an expensive luxury. Mr. W. E. Rogers agreed that on a small farm the* work 
could be more economically performed by homes. Mr. W. Loller could not a<;rei' 
that the tractor had no merits over the horse. He remembered the tractor in usp 
40 years »ago, and it liad some merits then, although, being worked with steam, 
it was heavy and slow-going, and it was of little use in wet weather comport'd 
with horses. They knew that the tractor had done work in clearing scrub rnuntiy 
for cultivation, which could uever have been done by the horse. The tractors had, 
however, been improved since then, and he believed their day had come. They had 
been made lighter and easier to handle in every way, and they could get over a 
large extent of country in quick time. They could also go over all ohstaclefs. 
They were cx)mparatively cheap, and if compared with the cost of a good engine 
they were very cheap. He had experience of them, and so far as it had gone it 
was satisfactory. They would double the work of eight horses in a day of culti 
vation. The speed at which they went with a spring-tooth cultivator behind them 
improved the land for cultivation and assisted in obtaining heavier crops. They 
could work the tractor up to eight miles an hour. He worked a tractor with a 
16-tyne drill and harrow^s behind it, and he could do two acres to one with it 
compared with horses. He considered that the tractor was more suitable for a 
small farm than horses, as they could get closer up to the fences with it without 
knocking them about. The tractor was useful for other jobs on the farrii. The 
engine had good power to work a sawbeuch and a chaffeutter, and it would remove 
large logs with the greatest of ease. It was better to work machinery with 
power than with horses, and if tliey used the tractor for working the sawljejmii 
and chaffeutter they would not require an engine. He felt certain that the day 
of the tractor had come, and the farmer would benefit considerably by its u'e. 
Mr. J. Corner thought the horse was the more useful and the less expensive power 
on the ordinary farm. The day of the tractor had not yet come, but it would 
probably come when made more adaptable and cost Iffiss to repair. A horse icstM 
a good while with ordinary care, and they could get a good one for £10 or £15. 
A tractor if kept at work did not last many years. The horse was suitable for 
all kinds of work on the farm which the tractor could not perform. The ChairoiM 
said the tractor would yet be made lighter, and more suitable for general farm 
work, but it was not yet as generally useful as the horse. Mr. G. J. Turnbull held 
the opinion that the tractor was coming, especially for large areas of cultivation, 


RENDELSHAM. 

April 24th. 

Bye. — U nder the title, “Is There No Place for Bye on the Farm?" the fol- 
lowing paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 8, 8. Smith) ^‘Whilst 
no one would recommend that this grain should replace oats, wheat, or barley as a 
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cereal crop, there is nevertheless a place for it in , ^ 

South-East. Bye is one of the best crops to adant itJff <arm sjetem of the 

soils. It has one special aptitude— that of beine'thp hent 

on newly reclaimed swamp lands; it submits to^cid anTsoT" * "“P 

resented by other plants. It has been called very frm»e„t?"‘^i‘!;™'* 

poverty,’ because it will produce fair crops on such soila^mi 

ditions of climate where other varieties of cereals would 

some countries, the common expression ‘ that ToVL no !■ *" 

Possibly, even with us, it may be that for purely Lt menff' 
seldom grown, but actually the cause is that the usefulnew of tl 
appreciatei Autumn-sown rye provides excellent feeding for 111 el ^ 0 "'’ 
in the early spring. It will supply good grazing before^llielrlL f u 
has made any headway. It is from this standpoint that ne inlh ^ 
its greatest value. The crop, if it is allowed to ^ “I"’’'''-'' 

and poultry. Bye in this district will be more used for feSg'lff Io/t 
given time to grow, after feeding down, it is a vaLhle mPW L f’ ^ 
ploughed m as a green manure. Although rye is a crop that Mill au°e«ldl™”poo’f 
sods and those lacking in vegetable matter, it goes without savi„o tnl n . 

crops are obtained from fertile and well-cultivated soil Poor sod oiosM * '“ I 

if the crop is expected to furnish a fair amount of te^fo, t«l 
soils rye wUl respond to a light dressing of nitrogeneons fertiliser, M atiitlui til 
the usual phosphates. It mast be remembered that any forage crop— and' rve is 
no exception-takM a great deal of plant food out of the ground. It has t„ le 
sown thickly for that purpose, hence the demand for lilieral manuriu" R ve 1 v 
he sown now for spring feeding, and at the rate of Ibush. to 2V,ush to'thc acre 


RENDELSHAM. 

March 28th. — Present: 17 members. 

Mr. E. E, Stewart read an interesting paper, “Colt Breaking.” The main 
features m colt breaking, he pointed out, were on every occasion to trv and eain 
the confidence of the horse, and to do that it was necessary to treat the animal 
with kmdness and firmness. He believed that the quickest and best method 
to teaeh a colt to be quiet after it had been handled and mouthed was to 
work the animal in a team of older horses 


ALLANDALE EAST, May 10th. — The Assistant Dairy Expeid (Mr. H. .T. 
Apps) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ^‘Breeds and Diseases of 
Dairy Cattle.^’ 

KALANGADOO, May 12th. — The meeting was devoted to a di.seussion on 
the recent Conference of South-Eastern Branches. Several other matters of lociil 
interest were also brought before the meeting. 

delivered an address, “Surgical First 
Aid, ’ in which he dealt with the causes, effect, detection, and treatment of lame- 
ness in horses. 

MOUNT SCHANK, May 1st, — Mr. J. P. Mahoney contributed a paper in 
which he gave an account of a visit to the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. An 
interesting discussion on the summer fodders grown on the farm ensued. 

PENOLA, April 14th,— Mr, E. S, Alcock (Field Officer for the South-Eastern 
Districts) attended the meeting and addressed the members on the proposal of the 
department to inaugurate crop competitions. 

PENOLA, May 5th. — Mr. Adamson initiated a discussion, “Habbit J.)estrue- 
tion,” and after members had expressed their opinions it ivas resolved that dis- 
trict councils have the power to deal with rabbits on unoccupied Crown lands 
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the same as on private holdings, and that the Government be asked to tak > 
steps to oompel district councils to enforce the Vermin Destruction Act. 
was decided to send a copy of the resolntion to all Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in the South-East The report of the delegates to the Kalangadoo 
Conference was also received and discussed. 

TATIARA, May 19th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr, C, S. Wylie) gave a report of 
the recent Conference of South-Eastern Branches. Referring to the value of 
manure for sandy soils, Mr. A. Wilson said that it had been demonstrated that 
farmyard manure produced excellent results when applied to soil consisting almost 
of pure sand. He also spoke of the great advantage present-day farmers 
possessed in being able to attend such agricultural Conferences as that which had 
recently been held at Kalangadoo. The men on the land were able to obtain 
expert advice on subjects with •which they were not familiar, and the adoption uf 
better methods of working the land were brought forward for discussion. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Journal of Agriculture” has a cir- 
culation of over 7,700 Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South Australia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
and Orchard Supplies and Requisites. 

Particulars as to charges for space 
on application to the Department of 
Agriculture, Adelaide. 
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The Power You Need 


T itan 10-20 is the Tractor you need. It will furnish 
dependable power in all seasons. For field, road, 
and belt work it can be used day and night, if the 
case demands, and will do this work at the least possible 
expense, because it operates on low grade fuels. 

Titan 10-20 is designed and built to operate from start to 
finish on low-priced kerosene or distillate It does more 
than simply run on kerosene — it delivers its full rated horse 
power and does any kind of work within its capacity on any 
kind of oil fuel above 39 degrees Baume. 


It is worth your while 

Price, f.o.b., Port Adelaide, 

£350 

Terms arranged. 


to examine the record of Titan 
10-20. Find out what it is 
doing for others and then apply 
that to your own case. Then 
give us your order, so that you 
can get delivery of your tractor 
when you want it. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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secured from this type of crop by growing the plants in rows, and 
keeping the land between the rows thoroughly cultivated throughout 
the growing period. For your particular conditions,” says the Super- 
intendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), advisini- - 
correspondent in the Jamestown district, “the method of growing Hu, 
crop can be briefly stated as: — (!)• Sow the seed in rows about 3()in 
apart (every fourth hoe of the ordinary seed drill), in Septembci' i,r 
October, using 71bs. to lOlbs. of seed per acre. (2) Drill in at seedini> 
about 2cwts. of superphosphate per acre. (3) As soon as the plants 
have made sufficient growth to enable you to see the rows distini tl\ 
cultivate with a hor.se-hoe; again cultivate whenever the land sets 
hard or weeds make it necessary. (4) Cut and feed to stock, or giaz,- 
off, as soon as the majority of the seed heads are visible. (5) Again 
cultivate as soon as first crop has been utilised, w'hen a very fair 
second crop can be expected.” 

Chaff Dealer Fined. 

For not giving the purchaser of a bag of chaff a note setting out 
the weight of the chaff sold, a suburban chaff dealer was fined in the 
Adelaide Police Court during the month. The dealer was prosecuted 
for infringement of the provisions of the Chaff Act of 1922, width 
requires the seller of chaff to give the buyer a note showing the exact 
weight of the parcel sold. The Act of 1922 abolished the standard 
weight for a bag of chaff, and substituted the obligation mentioned 
as a protection to buyers. A strict adherence to the provisions of the 
Act is to be insisted on. 


FOB 

Super-Satisfaction 

AT 

Seeding and Harvest 

ORDER 

Top Brand 
Fertilizers 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd., 

CURRIE STREET. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the eiport of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, Journal of Agricuhure 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by F. Murray Jones, B.V.Sv., M.B.CI.V.S.| Assistant 
Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

Uiin. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Wudinna, hag (1) inaro wiili running 
sore between thigh and rump, and (2) horse with a growth in the corner of the 
cvo. 

'iieply— (1) Re mare with discharging wound. First ascertain that no foreign 
boily, such as a gplinter from a stake or other substance, is present; if present, 
remove with pincers. Irrigate with a syringe containing eoninion salt water, a 
ten.spoonfui to a pint of warm water. Afterwards use weak solution of lysol, a 
tea, spoonful to a pint. Afterwards dust over some boric powder. (2) The only 
treatment is surgical, namely, removal of growth. 

“ti. G. C.,” Everard Central, has mare with swelling at the Iwck of tlie near- 
side Jaw. 

Heply — The swelling is a strangle abscess that lias failed to hiirsl, and has 
resulted in a thickening of the skin. I would advise you to apply tlie following 
blister, obtainable from any chemist: — Bed iodide of mercury blister, the strengtli 
of 1 in 8. Apply to affected spot, rub in well for 15min.; next day smear over 
with vaseline. Give her a small teasiwouful of powdered mix vomica in treacle 
on tongue once daily. 

“J. B. A.,” Barmera, has mare, eight years, swelling under ofl ,ia\v bone. 
(2) Inquirer also asks name of good book dealing with veterinary diseaspg. 

]^gply — ^ 1 ) mare, swelling Jaw. I would advise you to apfdy a liniment or 
blister to swelling. Iodine or turpentine liniment would answer tk purpose. If 
swelling results in abscess with pus contained, this \mst l>e opened and irrigated 
with weak solution of lysol, and treated as an ordinary wound. Foil laxative food 
Hud liberal supply of Epsom salts in food or drinking water. (2) The most use- 
ful book on veterinary diseases for Australia is Gapiain Hayes’ ‘U’oints of the 
Horse. ’ ’ 

“C. B.,’’ Cherry Gardens, has pony with a dry and rough skin. The pony is 
coutinually biting itself, and has rubbed the hair off its neck and shoulders. 

Reply — If the animal is stabled at night, I would suggest clipping the body. 
Afterwards apply the following mixture: — Oil of tar, 2ozs.; black sulphur, 2ozs.; 
soft soap, 4 o 28. ; methylated spirits, 4ozs. Bub into the skin with brush. Allow 
it to dry, and repeat in five days' time. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Winkle, asks cause and treatment for cow 
ia milk with hard lump in the udder above one teat. 

Reply — Everything depends on the nature of the lump. Probably in this ease 
the lump is the result of mastitis. The only satisfactory treatment is that of a 
surgical character when animal is dry. An occasional massage with salad oil 
may assist in its reduction. 

“W, H. H.,” Butler, has stallion constantly rubbing iWf, particularly the sides 
of the head. Sores have developed, and most of the hair has been rubbed off. 

Reply — This irritation is due to either parasitic infection of skin or overheating 
of blood. I am inclined to think the former is the cause in this case. Obtain 
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some hair with roots plu<^ed from region showing irritation, also scraping of 
dead skin in affected areas. Place in small matchbox or bottle, and forward fo 
examination. Apply the following to parts:— ^ of tar, 1 part; black sulphu/ 
1 part; soft soap, 2 parts; methylated spirits, 2 parts (once daily). Give Sozj 
to 4ozs. of Epsom salts in feed daily, and wash the head stall in disinfectant. 

'*E. E. R.,” Narridy, has mare with a large lump under belly. Mare is looicjj 
condition. 

Reply — From your letter I gather this swelling to be ventral hernia (ruptuic, 
This being so, the only treatment under circumstances must be of a surgie^ 
character. This would require skilled attention. Sometimes they work like this 
for a long time without apparently suffering, but there is always the danger of 
complications setting in, with grave resnlts. 

“E, W. P.,” White’s River, has cow, six years old, with lump on the throat. 

Reply — Any lumpy condition in this region should be regarded as suspiciouj! 
It may be either a so-called grass seed abscess, or even tubercular, or canccrouj 
Advise the district stock inspector to examine the cow for you. 

“L. H. P.,” Parilla, has foal, eight months old, with lump on neck. 

Reply — I would advise you to examine wound carefully for evidence of foreign 
body, such as splinter of wood, &c. If present, remove. Wash with warm water 
and washing soda, and irrigate wound with solution of lysol (one teaspoonful to 
a pint of water). If edges arc bard and reluctant to heal, apply carefully to 
edge only a light dressing of blister. For the sore itself, apply a little zinc oxiiie 
ointment daily. 

Hon. Seeretaryj Agricultural Bureau, Wirrabara, reports horse in good ocui- 
dition, but is continually ** dribbling,” 

Reply — This is usually due to some dental irregularity. T would advise yoa 
to carefully examine the mouth and teeth for any laceration on the inside of the 
cheek, and also for rough surfaces or edges of the teeth. If this is so, have the 
teeth dressed with a dental file, and wash the mouth with a solution of Condv'g 
fluid. 

H.,” Gawler Railway P.O., has edw whose hoofs have grown to nn 
abnormal degree, so that she lias difficulty in walking. Cow is also stiff in front 
quarters. 

Reply — The abnormal growth of horn is not a disease in itself, although it 
frequently follows on a case of laminitis. The treatment in that case is to rasp 
the toes back as far as possible. In a case of this trouble the tendency of the 
animal is to take the weight on the heels. You had better not interfere until 
after the cow has calved, when it is possible the gait might improve. 

”J. R. W.,” Strathalbyn, has draught mare suffering from urinary calculus. 

Reply — Much depends on whether the calculi are situated in the kidney, uretus, 
or bladder. I should advise you to have the mare examined by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon. When pains are severe, give it two grains laudanum with 
one pint of water as a drench, and apply hot foments to the loins. If stone is 
in the bladder, an operation is often necessary. 

“R. H., ” Aldgate, reports litter of pigs very weak in the loins. Drag the 
hind quarters, and are praeticaly unable to lise. 

Reply — The condition may be due to injury or parasites. Give a teaspoonfni 
of castor oil and two drops of oil of clieuopodium once daily for three to four 
days. Keep the animals comfortable and warm. 

'‘P. G. W.,” Elbow Hill, asks (1) if a mare with bridle teeth would breed, 
and (2) cause and remedy for greasy heels. 

Reply — (1) No reason is known why mares with so-called bridle teeth should 
not conceive. (2) Greasy heels. — Cause — Anything that contributes to inflamnia- 
tion of the skin and overfeeding, but usually irritation from dirt or from on' 
sanitary stables. Treatment — Good hygienic conditions, regular diet, and laxative 
food. Apply lead acetate, 4 drams; laudanum, 2’oz8.; water, 2 pints — once dailv; 
zinc oxide ointment. 
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“A. G. B./’ Cleve, has horse with white film over the eye, which is dischar - 
watery fluid. The horse has also broken out in sores under the tail, sheath 
inside of the mouth. ’ 

Reply — I would advise you to bathe the eye with boraeic solution— one 
spoonful to the pint of pure water — once a day. Continue for foui or five 
For the sores, wash with lysol solution — one teaspoonful to pint — and apply 
ointment. ^ ‘ ' 

Hon. Secretary Weavers Agricultural Bureau, Stansbury, asks cure for ni i 
whose shoulder has been ** slipped** for sii months. 

Beply — I am afraid that the owner has delayed it too long to affect conii]PT 
recovery. Even when attended to at the time of injury, the great difficulty (JJ 
retain the limb in normal position when reduced. The operation requires sr mo 
knowledge of the parts concerned. The movement for reduction consists of 
raising the forelimb and describing a series of movements, such as inwards, out- 
wards, backwards, and forwards. When reducing takes place the head of ti e 
humerus joins the cavity of the scapula with a “snapping** noise. 

“C. L. B,,*’ Karoonda, has horse wiUi slobbcia and foul-smelling breath. 

Reply — Examine the mouth thoroughly with aid of a month gag, and inspect 
the back molar teeth. You will probably find one decayed or worn down retainiti -^ 
decomposed food. Also look for laceration on inside of cheek. Wash mouth oiu 
with weak solution of Condy’s fluid or alum water. If teeth are irregular, ]ia\e 
them dressed with a dental rasp. 

[Replies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Whyte-Yarcowie, reports heifer three wtuks 
after calviug went off milk, lame on front legs, and when lying down the tongue 
protrudes from the mouth and the bottom jaw hangs loose. 

Reply — I do not consider that the trouble was due to paddy melons. Experi- 
mental feeding of cattle with paddy melons in connection with paddy melon bliinl- 
ness did not result in any disturbance in the general health of experimental aniiiials. 
The symptoms are those of toxemia, for which the preventive treatment recom- 
mended is as follows: — Provide good feed and water — a balanced ration is a inuKt 
important preventive measure. Supply salt and bonemeal, loz. of each, twice daily 
in the feed, or in a lick. The latter is especially useful during the late summer 
and early autumn. 

“W. S.,** Leasingham — Your letter to hand re horse, seven years old, with 
abscess formation on the neck, swelling under the jaws, and lower part of ncck, 
chest, and shoulders. 

Reply — It would appear that further abscess formation is about to take place 
under the jaws, and that the lower swelling is due to the gravitation of discharge 
from the abscess half way known the neck. Examine both swellings carefully, 
and if you can detect any fluctuations (indicating the presence of fluid) you should 
make an opening so as to drain away the discharge. Make your incision through 
the skin first, and then enlarge it carefully. Do not open the swelling if it is 
doughy in character. Syringe out abscess daily with disinfectant, such as lysol, 
one tablespoonful to a pint of water. Feed bran and chaff, in addition to lueeroe. 

“ T. E. D. P., ’ ’ Kingseote, reports draught mare, three years, poor condition, 
which stamps with the near hind foot. 

Reply — I advise you to dress both legs with warm lysol solution (4ozs. to a 
gallon of water). Three dressings at an interval of a week should be effectual. 
Put her on a special ration. 

Hon. Secretary, Green Patch Agricultural Bureau, reports (1) horse with lump 
on shoulder, and (2) cow with mammitis. 

Reply — (1) Apply some red Wister to the swelling. Rub it in well for 5min?. 
Tie his head up ^ort for an hour after the application, so that he cannot reach 
it with his mouth. The blister should induce abscess formation, and as soon a» 
pus can be detected in the swelling it should be evacuated with a dean, sharp kmfe. 
Make the opening in the lower part of the swelling, so as to provide for drainage- 
If the first application is not effective, apply a second in about a fortnight. 
(2) Cow with a blind teat subsequent to an attack of mammitis. Milk from this 
cow is quite fit for use. 
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Hon. Secretary, Agncultural Bureau, Morphett Vale renorts „ 
throats. Pott-mortem showed the liver to be a moviug ma^ss of wS.ir 
Reply— The parasites are probably the liver fluke.^a to Icaf^V^ ^r"' i- 
„.„irs in the bile ducts of the liver. It would be aditobte to t ? th !' 
aiv pasture. Low-lying country, especially that liable to Hoodm? ts** f 
to' the reproduction of fluke. Badly affected sheep should be deTtrov V 
jult licks. Drainage of affected pastures and dressing the laud S' lit'"'’*’ ^ 
important preventive measures and destroy the snail 4hieh ;« i 

^Jpagfon of the fluke. Swampy plaeeJ and waterirot'srou d^^fTni^^ 
a„,l water from some uneontammated source should be supplied in tr7uehs SweM 
ing of the throat is common to all debilitating diseases, such as fluke^^ ^ 


Hon. Secretary, Hartley Agricultural Bureau, Bldchley asks is the 
known as glanders known to exist amongst horses in Australia 
Reply — This disease does not exist in Australia. 


disease 


S.,” Mount Barker Springs, asks (1) m.annor in which stranolcs snrcads 
ainongs. horses; (2) length of incubation period; {.'I) method of l"reatinint in 
eiiriy stages. tttinum. m 

Reply-(l) It is spread by direct or indirect exposnre to the nasal disoh.arge 
or pus from the strangle abscess. The isease may therefore be conveyed bv con- 
tact with affected horses or by means of food, water, stable utensils, Ixidding or 
by the attendant on hxa hands or clothes. (2) Throe to eight days The inf^tive 
material will retain its vitality for several weeks. (3) Isolate atTeeWd horses (live 
easily digested and nourishing food. Evacuate the abscess as ^ooii ’ as it 
" points/' and dress with antiseptic lotions. Inhalations of steam niedicated with 
eucalyptus or friar's balsam are useful. Drenches should not be given und if 
swallowing is difficult, the following electuary may be used:— Extract of bella- 
donna, ioz.; camphor, loz.j chlorate of potash, loz.; honey, 4ozs.; glycerine 4oz.s 
(mix). One tablespooiiful on tongue three times a day. Mild eases rcniiire only 
suitable diet, saline medicine, such as Epsom salts loz., chlorate of potnsli 1 drum 
daily in mash or drinking water, and surgical treatment of the ab.scess ’ 


“J. B. R, Sandalwood, asks (1) feeding value of liquid molasses, and what 
quantity should be fed with cocky chaff and oats; (2) mare with hip down will 
this affect foaling; (3) mare when drinking stamps feet, kicks l>clly, and attempts 
to lie down; (4) horses passing long white worms 2m. to (iin. in length- (3) uiirs 
with scaly legs. ’ x / i r- 

Replies— (1) The principal us© of molasses is to add to the palatability of other 
fodder. For this purpose 11b. is mixed with a gallon of warm water, anil 1he solu- 
tion is mixed with the feed. It has a medicinal value as a laxative and a food 
value as a carbo-hydrate. It may be used up' to 2ll>s. or 3lbs. daily for adult 
horses. (2)If the injury refers to the point of the hip, it will not prejudicially 
affect her foaling. (3) The stamping of the feet and kicking at belly, and 
attempts to lie down, indicate abdominal pain. Water her before each fee<l. Do 
not allow her to drink a large quantity at a time. Feed her carefully, putting her 
on a definite ration. (4) These arc the common round worm of the horse. Give 
the following powders in the feed: — Tartar emetic, 2ozs.; powdered sulphate iron, 
4ozs. ; gentian, fiozs. (mix). Give one tablespooiiful twice daily in the feed for 
a week. (5) Pigs with scaly legs. Provide a clean, dry lairagc. Apply sulphur 
ointment, made by mixing one part of sulphur with four of vaseline. Rub in well 
to parts affected. 


Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Maltec, reports death of cows. . Symptoms, 
cowa suddenly taken ill, lie dowm and unable to rise, dry nose, mouth ))artially 
closed, unable to eat after first day of illness. Poxl-vwrlcm, first stomach quite 
healthy, bible quite moist, third stomach contained piece of l)one and several 
pieces of lead; lungs congested and dark in color; bronchial tubes contained frothy 
substance. 

Reply — -Both the symptoms and appearances at post-mortem point to toxemia .ns 
the cause of death. This disease is due to a powerful poison elaborated by a 
certain germ, and in cattle is usually contracted during the habit of chewing bones, 
especially those having fragments of decaying animal matter attached. The piece 
of bone in one of the stomachs indicates that the animal described waa a bone 
clit'vver. You are aware of the frequency with which fragments of metal, nails, &c., 
are found in the first and second stomachs of cows. The small piece of metal was 
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probably picked up aeeidentally. Curative treatment of affected animalB h not 
satisfactory. It is recommended that the bodies of all animals be destroyed 
burning or burial. Milking cows must be provided with a suitable ration, and 
aU cattle should have the natural feed supplemented by hand feed when necekui'- 
Bonemeal and salt should be provided. This will usually prevent the habit of 
chewing bones. Milking cows can receive it in the feed at the rate of loz of 
each night and morning. Other cattle eah be provided with licks containing the 
materials in equal quantities. Salt and bonemeal should be used more particuirnlv 
during the time when there ia no green feed. 


CONTROLLING DRIFTING SAND, 

The control of “drifting” sand is rather difBcult in any plafc 
which does not receive a fairly heavy rainfall, hut in most cases i) 
can be done economically, providing the drift has not reached the 
stage of leaving a deep “blow-mit” or “crater.” The reclamatiun 
of drifting sand by the growth of lupins is a comparatively slow 
process, and only practicable where the reclaimed land will be vi iy 
valuable; and as the work is done by the bulky organic matter 
which is returned to the soil, the climatic conditions must be such 
that lupins will make luxuriant, bulky growth, which in this 
country means an average annual rainfall of at least 20in. Fol- 
lowing these general observations on the control of drifting sand 
patches, the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr, W. 
Spafford) advised an inquirer, engaged in farming on the Munn)' 
Flats, that in his particular district the most reasonable way to 
control a sanddrift would he to grow lucerne as a grazing crop, liy 
that means the sand would be safely held, and good returns secnircil 
from sheep, if the following briefly stated directions were earried 
out ; — 

1. Make the area to be controlled rabbit-proof with a netting liiig- 
fenee. 

2. After an autumn rain in April lightly cultivate the smid. 
Harrows will sometimes do this, at other times a spring-tine culti- 
vator may be necessary. 

3. Immediately after this cultivation, whilst the land is still luoist 
enough to germinate the seed, broadcast lucerne seed at the rate of 
about lOlhs. .seed per acre. 

4. Drill in at least Icwt. superpho.sphate per acre straight aftci 
broadcasting the seed. 

5. Never turn livestock to graze on this lucerne unless there is c 
good mass of growth. 

6. Always remove livestock before the lucerne crop ha.s been fed 
down very low. 

7. Bach autumn, after the first rain, drill in about Icwt. super- 
phosphate per acre. 

8. In about six to eight years this land could he cropped with 
cereals for a couple of years, then be reseeded to lucerne. 

Handled in this way you should get from three to six feedings 
from the lucerne each year, but to keep the sand in check, rabhits 
must be kept off the block, and the lucerne must not be fed down 
too low. 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


Agriculture. 

During the past month the Director of Agriculture (Professoi' 
Arthur J. Perkins) attended an Agricultural Conference in Melbourne 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. The Director also 
visited the Minnipa Experimental Farm. 

The Field Offieer (Mr. S. B. Opie) inspected the Smoky Bay and 
Butler Experimental Plots. Messrs. W. A. Gordon, of Paris Creek, 
and P. C. Head, of Woodside, were visited in connection with the eulti 
vation of tobacco. Advice on general farm matters was also given 
to Mr. T. S. Quint, of Woodside. 

Poultry. 

The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) visited and 
addressed the^ members of the Virginia Agricultural Bureau. 

Horticulture. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), during the mouth 
of June, visited a vineyard at Northfield for the purpose of 
determining the nomenclature of several varieties of vines. On tlie 
4th of June, Mr. Quinn visited the Berri Irrigation Area and gave 
a pruning demonstration and address to the members of the Winkie 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. The Bern Branch was also 
addressed on the subject, “Bud Selection.” A pruning demonstration 
was given before the members of the Ijone Gum and Monash Branch, 
and Mr. Quinn also took the opportunity of inspecting the cotton 
growing on the plots at Barmera. The Pruning Competitions at Berri 
and Moorook were also attended by this offieer, who also commenced 
the usual Winter course of horticultural lectures and demonstrations 
at the School of Mines. 

Mr. C. H. Beaumont gave pruning demonstrations at Long Flat 
and Murray Bridge, and lectured before the Murray Bridge Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Dairying. 

The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. AppsI visited dairymen in 
the Strathalbyn, Murray Bridge, Port Elliot, and Woodside districts. 

General. 

Mr. H. Wicks (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) 
attended the monthly meeting of the Blackwood Branch and delivered 
an address. 

■ The Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. 
Finnis) attended the first State Conference of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales, which was held at Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, and delivered an address on the work of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau of South Australia. 
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kybybolite experimental farm. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1922-1923. 

[By L. J. Cook, Manager.] 

(Contmued from page 963.) 

Wheat Crops. 

Ridge-ploughed Field No. 20c was sown to wheat this year. Tlie 
licld was limed at the rate of 1 ton per acre in 1921, and sown to cow 
oea.s, which were fed off. The land was ploughed back during May, 
aid towards the end of that month was drilled with the three wheats, 
White Essex, Leak’s Rustproof, and Queen Fan, at the rate of e.llbs. 
seed and lewt. super per acre. These wheats made very gootl growth, 
reaching quite 5ft. in height on the ridges, and headed well. 'I'he 
wetter patches and furrows reduced the average yield somewhat, but 
an average of 21bush. secured from one of the wettest fields on the 
farm is highly satisfactory. 

Field No. 9c, in six-course rotation, had been grazed for two years. 
It was ploughed in April, and limed at the rate of 1 ton per acre. On 
May 20th it was cultivated, and sown with 60)bs. Federation seed and 
Icwt. super per acre. The return of 21bush. was most pleasing. Field 
.\’o 17 was fallowed during October, 1921, cultivated in March and 
April, and again in early June immediately in front of the drill. Our 
principal varieties under trial were sown in this field. The growtli was 
very irregular, and sorrel was thick in places. The following table 
shows, in order of productiveness, the yields of varieties in respective 

fields:— 

Wheat Variety Yields, Kyhyholite, 1922. 

Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

B. 1,. “• ■■■ 

244 1 24 46 

40 43 20 50 

64 14 18 27 

212 42 18 1.5 

32 4 12 20 

64 36 11 30 

73 1 to 32 

49 45 9 9 

27 13 8 38 

34 13 8 22 

7 45 6 24 

0 .51 4 3 

21 12 3 .56 

0 18 1 40 


872 38 — 

_ 14 8 


Variety. 

Queen Fan 

Federation 

Leak’s Buatproof . . . 

White Essex 

Caliph 

Federation 

Leak’s Rustproof . . . 

White Essex 

Crossbred No. 53 Early 

Queen Fan 

White Tuscan 

Huron 

Yandilla King . . ■ • 
Prelude 

Total 

Farm average . . . 


Field 

Area. 

Grown. 

Acres. 

No. 20c 

9.85 

No. 9c 

IM 

No. 20c 

3.48 

No. 20c 

11.65 

No. 17 

2.60 

No. 17 

5,62 

No. 17 

6.93 

No. 17 

5.44 

No. 17 

3.15 

No. 17 

4,09 

No. 17 

1,21 

No. 17 

0.21 

No. 17 

5,38 

No. 17 

0.18 


61.73 
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The next table shows the yields of wheat received from the three 


fields : — 

Field 

Area. 

Wheat Yields, Kybyholite, 1922, 

Field Treatment, 1921. 

Total 

Yield. 

YielJ 

per Acre, 

(trown. 

Acres. 


B. 

L. 

B- I.. 

No. 9c .. 

1.94 

Rye grass grazing and limed early 1922 

40 

43 

20 .it) 

No. 2 O 0 . . 

24.98 

Cow peas grazed and limed 1921 

520 

57 

20 .51 

No. 17 .. 

34.81 

Bare fallow, but not limed 

310 

58 

8 ,56 

Totals . . 

61.73 


872 

38 

_ . 


I'arm average 14 ^ 


The following table gives the yields of the four main varieties grown 
at the farm each year since 1912; — 


Yields of Wheat Varieties, Kybyholite, 1912-1922. 


Variety. 

Means, 

1912- 

1918. 

1919. 


B. L. 

B. 

L. 

White Tuscan. .. 

19 8 

15 

2 

Queen Fan . . . . 

17 0 

27 

15 

Federation . . . . 

17 57 

8 

47 

Yandilla King . . 

16 48 

7 

51 

Farm average . 

15 54 

15 

13 


1920. 

1921. 

1922, 

Means, 
19! 2. 
1922. 

B. I.. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L, 

B. I.. 

22 55 

12 

45 

6 

24 

17 12 

10 25 

13 

46 

19 

58 

16 19 

8 2 

10 

43 

13 

56 

15 12 

8 14 

10 

47 

3 

56 

13 29 

11 4 

12 

22 

14 

8 

14 55 


The general average yield of 14bush. 81bs. is not as high as we would 
like, but until all . grain fields have been limed we cannot expect a 
high average yield. The following table shows the wheat returns since 
1910;— 

Wheat Returns, Kybyholite, 1910-1922. 



Total 

‘Csefnl” 




Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre 


In, 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1910 . .. 

. . 28.35 

21.08 

15.00 

79 

43 

5 

19 

1911 . ,. 

. . 22.23 

14.72 

17.15 

232 

45 

13 

34 

1912 . .. 

. . 20.83 

18.23 

81.91 

1,876 

35 

22 

54 

1913 . .. 

. . 18.44 

13,93 

48.20 

1,288 

56 

26 

44 

1914 . .. 

. . 11.94 

8.43 

22.17 

238 

32 

10 

46 

1915 . .. 

. . 23.30 

21.18 

79.64 

882 

31 

11 

5 

1916 . .. 

. . 23.53 

20.19 

98.75 

1,875 

19 

18 

59 

1917 . .. 

. . 26.69 

21.90 

70,46 

231 

29 

3 

17 

1918 . .. 

. . 18.32 

16.44 

58.52 

1,027 

40 

17 

34 

1919 . .. 

. . 15.60 

11.43 

78.26 

1,190 

50 

15 

13 

1920 . .. 

. . 20.87 

19.20 

73,37 

812 

8 

11 

4 

1921 . .. 

. . 22.49 

18.i53 

125.24 

1,548 

54 

12 

22 

1922 . .. 

. . 20.69 

17.11 

61.73 

872 

38 

14 

8 

Means . 

. . 21.02 

17.11 






14 

5 
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Good Fallow Land it worth three inchet of rain per year 


For Fallowing 


USE A 



Kerosene Farni ^Geneml PurposeTracl&r 

It is the most reliable 
method of getting all 
the fallow you require 


Read what J. T. Chapman de S<m say 

“ Moonta, S.A. 

Since Seeding, I have fallowed with 24 furrow 
skim plow and harrowed twice, 200 acroB at a 
total cost of la. lOd. per acre. Wo consider the 
working of a CASE Tractor is 100 per cent, 
efficiency. Will do the work of 15 horses.” 


Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers 

LIMITED. 

Head Office: 53-S7, Morphett Street, Adelaide. 

Box 674, G.P.O. Phone Central 6870. 


O&totna&le 
in various 
sizes. 
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Pea Chops. 

Peas were sown in three fields in various rotations. Field No. 6d 
carried a barley crop during 1921. It was ploughed early in May 
and dressed with 30ewts. lime per acre; cultivated in the middle of 
June, and sown with Early Dun peas at rate of lOOlhs. seed and Icwt. 
super per acre. The crop germinated well, made good growth, ami 
podded well, yielding 19^bush. per acre. Field No. 4a carried a heavv 
crop of oats in 1921, was ploughed during the middle of July, linieil 
at the rate of 1 ton per acre, and sown similarly to 6d. Heavy rains 
fell immediately after seeding, and a poor germination resulted, other- 
wise the crop grew well. However, it was thin and patchy, and stock 
were allowed to graze the crop during November and December. Field 
No. 16b consists of somewhat poorer soil, which is in need of additional 
drainage. In this field the manurial tests With the wheaten hay — peas 
rotation have been conducted. During 1921 the field was under wheaten 
hay. This season it was sown to peas, dressed with manures as set 
out under the heading, “Raw Rock Phosphate Tests. — Wheaten Hay 
—Peas Rotation.’’ This field was not ploughed until the end of June. 
It was almost immediately worked down, and sown with lOOlbs. Early 
Dun peas per acre. Very fair growth was made. 

The following table shows the yields received from each field ; — 


Pea Yields, KybybolUe, 1922. 


Variety. Field Area. Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

Grown. Acres. B. L. B. l. 

Early Dun No. 6 d 8.77 170 27 19 26 

Early Dun (oxpl.) . . No. 16 b 10.00 91 30 9 9 


Total 18.77 261 57 — 

Farm average ... — — 1357 


The general returns of peas this year are more gratifying, and 
should encourage perseverance with this crop, which provides valuable 
food for stock, and is also a good soil cnricher. 


Field Pea Beiurns, KybybolUe, 1916-1922. 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

‘Useful” 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

ij. 

B. L. 

1916 . .. 

. . 23.53 

20.19 

32.64 

498 

34 

. 14 49 

1917 . .. 

. . 26.69 

21.90 

Failure. 

Failure. 

Failure. 

1918 . .. 

. . 18.32 

16.44 

27.54 

21 

20 

0 46 

1919 . .. 

. . 15.60 

11.43 

42.68 

80 

41 

1 53 

1920 . .. 

. . 20.87 

19.20 

4.05 

6 

11 

1 32 

1921 . .. 

. . 22.49 

18.53 

24.22 

189 

55 

7 50 

1922 . .. 

. . 20.69 

17.11 

18.77 

261 

57 

13 57 

Keans . 

. . 21.17 

17.83 



• — 


5 60 
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The loUowing table summarises generally the returns of the chief 
crops harvested for 1922, showing the average yield per acre, their 
values at current rates, and also as stock food, compared with hay at 
£3 per ton, based on tables prepared by the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) : — 


Value of Crops Harvested, KybyloUte, 1922. 


Type of Crop. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

OnrreDt 

Market 

Pricea, 

Per Tott. 

V^alue 
at (’urrent 
Market 
Pates. 

Value as 
Stock 
Kood. 

Per 'ron. 

Value 
per Acre 
as Stock 
Food, 


T. C. 

L. 

s. d. 

£ s. (h 

.V. (i. 

C K. fl. 

Ensilage 

5 2 

96 

15 0 

3 17 2 

19 5 

4 19 10 

Hay 

1 13 

B. 

51 

L. 

60 0 

Per Bush. 

3 0 4 

60 0 

Per Busli. 

3 0 4 

Peas (grain) 

13 

57 

7 6 

3 4 7 

;i 7 

2 11) 0 

Wheat (grain) . . . . 

14 

8 

5 0 

3 10 8 

3 10 

2 14 2 

Barley (grain) , . . . 

18 

13 

3 0 

2 14 9 

2 7 

2 7 2 

Oats (grain) 

18 

•28 

2 6 

2 6 8 

2 1 

1 18 10 

Eye (grain) 

6 

28 

3 0 

0 19 5 

.3 9 

1 4 4 


Experiments with Raw Rock Phosphates. 

Experiments to test the agricultural value of raw rock phosphates 
were commenced at Kybybolite in 1919, the rocks being low grade, and 
containing respectively (u) calcium phosphate, and (b) aluminium 
phosphate equivalent to about 18 per cent, of phosplioric acid. 


Raw Bock Phosphates on Crops to be Harvested . — To test the rock 
phosphates on crops to be harvested, a rotation consisting of wheat (for 
hay) — peas, in which both the wheat and pea crops are dressed with 
the same fertilisers, was laid down. The results secured from these 
plots during the past four seasons are shown in the following tables. 
It is noticeable that plot 2, which is treated with lime and super- 
phosphate, is increasing its advantage over the others in producing 
wheaten hay, and it has also this year gaine<l considerably in the yield 
of peas. This plot of hay stood out well above the others all through 
the season, as also did the plot of peas, the stubble of which produced 
a growth of wireweed during January and February very much 
greater than that on other plot stubbles. The results so far secured 
tend to show that the local aluminium rock is slightly superior to the 
local calcium rock for this soil. 
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Raw Rock Phosphates Tests o-n Wheaten Hay — Peas Rotation. 


Wheaten Hay Yields, 1919-1922. 


Manuring per Acre. 1919. 1920. , 1921. 1922. ISii'ij.;;, 

Plot. T. 0. L. T. C. L. T. C. L. T. C. L. t r ' 

1. No manure 0 10 84 0 9 0 0 18 84 0 7 21 o' u 

2. Scwts. lime, Icwt. super- 

phosphate 1 6 105 0 17 35 0 18 28 2 4 0 l « 

3. Icwt. superphosphate . 1 7 28 0 13 .0 0 17 84 1 12 70 I •> -I 

4. lewt. aluminium phos- ' 

phate rock 1 6 91 0 12 91 0 14 91 1 6 80 i 

5. Icwt. calcium phos- 

phate rock 1 3 7 0 11 0 0 12 21 1 1 60 0 lo iqp 


Peas Yields, 1919-1922. 





Means. 

Plot. Manuring pur Acre. 

1919. 1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1919-22. 


B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

1. 1^0 manure 

0 30 

2 

54 

5 

54 

2 19 

2. 5cwt3. lime, Icwt. superphosphate 

3. Icwt. superphosphate 

1 17 

5 

26 

15 

29 

5 3.1 

1 4 

7 

4 

10 

45 

4 43 

4. Icwt, aluminium phosphate rock . 

1 30 

7 

10 

7 

51 

4 8 

5. Icwt. calcium phosphate rock . , . 
Tot-al failure 

0 39 

5 

45 

5 

45 

.3 2 


In the above-mentioned plots, Queen Pan wheat at the rate of 801bs. 
per acre was sown on May 13th, and Early Dun field peas at the rate 
of lOOlbs. per acre on June 22nd. 

Raw Koch Phosphates on Natural Pasture. — The same two rock 
phosphates are being tested on natural pasture, on plots 3.J acres in 
area, and the following table shows the manure applied, the year in 
which each plot was top-dressed, together with the feed produced, esti- 
mated in terms of sheep per acre per annum, for the years 1921 and 
1922. 

Returns of Natural Grazing Test, Kyhyholite, 1921-1922. 




Manure applied per Acre. 



Grar.uig. 

ShppTi npp .^p.rP. 

Plot. 1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

1. 

1 tou aluminium 
phosphate 
llewts. alumin- 
ium phosphate 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1.52 

1.4- 

2. 

lewt. alum. phos. Icwi. alum. phos. 

lewt. alum, plios. 

1.64 

1.41 

3. 

1 ton lime and 
Icwt. super 

Icwt. super 

lewt. super 

lewt. 

super 

1.84 

2.06 

4. 

llewts. calcium 
phosphate 

lewt. cak. phos. 

lewt. calc. phos. 

lewt. 

calc. phos. 

1.48 

1,20 

1.2* 

Cl OT 

5. 

1 ton calcium 
phosphate 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1.33 

6. 

No manure 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1.11 

U.“'^ 


This year the plots were grazed simultaneously and continuously 
with smalt flocks of sheep from August till October, and they were 
grazed again during December with flocks of various sizes. Plot 3 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit 

Manufacture entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
for the largest orchard. 


IIHFSTRATING OOB TYPE B, POWEB OUITIT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for our Complete Illustrated Price List. 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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during the whole year stood ojit in contrast to the others, produced 
earlier feed, and a thick grrowth of it. The natural clover was plenti- 
ful on the plot. 

Rotation op Crops Experiments. 

Rotation A . — Since 1918 a five-course rotation has been under test 
in 30-aere fields, carrying crops in the following order: — Kale, kale, 
oats, peas (or other legume), wheat. The following table gives the 
results available : — 


Five-course Rotation of Crops, Kybybolite, 1918-1922. 

Wheat 


Year. 


Oats. 

Peas. 

Hay. 

Grain. 

Shi?op 



B. L. 

B. L. 

T. 0. L. 

B. L. 

Acre. 

1918 . 


. (20a) 15 25 

(20£) 0 46 

(20d) 1 8 15 

17 4 


1919 . 


. (20b) 36 32 

(20a) 2 7 

(20e) 2 9 31 

31 4 


1920 . 

. . . . 

(20c) 14 14 

(20b) not sown 

(20a) — 

11 9 


1921 . 


(20n) destroyed 

{20c) fed off 

(20b) — 

17 42 


1922 . 


. (20e) 41 9 

(20d) not sown 

(20c) 1 12 35 

20 51 

2.11 

Means . 

21 24 

— 

- 

19* 34 

- 


Rotation B. — A six-course rotation has been carried 

on in a 

series 


of 2-acre plots. The rotation is as follows : — ^Wheat, oats and vetches, 
turnips, oats or barley, rye grass and clover, rye grass and clover. 
Details of the seeding of these plots have already been given amongst 
the general crop report. The yields of the grain and hay crops and 
the turnips grown in this rotation are as follows : — 


Six-course Rotation of Crops, KybyboUte, 1918-1922. 


Wheat. Oats and Vetches. 

Year. B. L. T. 0. L. 

1918 (9a) 8 11 (9b) 0 14 12 

1919 (9p) 11 19 (9a) 0 10 56 

1920 (9e) 15 24 (9f) 1 15 92 

1921 (9b) 12 6 (9e) 1 13 35 

1922 (9c) 20 59 (9b) 1 7 93 


Means 13 36 1 4 35 


Turnips. Oats or Barley. 

Sheep per Acre. B. l. 

1918 — (9b) 9 4 (oats) 

1919 — (9c) 13 17 “ 

1920 — (9b) n 21 

1921 , — (9a) 6 22 “ 

1932 (9p) 5.85 (9f) 21 1 (barley) 


Means — 10 6 oats (4 years) 

21 1 barley (1 year) 
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gotaUon C . — The Norfolk four-course rotation — turnips, oats, peas, 
and wheat^has been tested in 4-acre flelds of crops. The returns of 
wheat and oats have been very satisfactory to date from this rotation. 
These four flelds include some of our best soil, and it is disappointing 
that the pea crops have not been better. The following table shows 
the returns for past four seasons: — 


Four-course Rotation of Crops, KphyhoUte, 1919-1922. 


Year. Peas- 


B. L. 

1919 . . (4d) 2 31 

1920- . . (4c) 1 32 

1921 .. (4b) 3 14 

1922 . . (4a) Fed off 


Wheat. 


Grain. 

Hay, 

fi. L. 

T. C. L. 

(4a) 29 26 

— 

(40) 29 50 

— 

t4c) 8 40 

1 l:i 9i 

(4b) - 

1 n 10 


Turnips, 

Oata. 

Sheep 

per Acre, 

M. L. 

— 

(4c) 17 4 

— 

(4b) 32 27 

(4d) 1-74 

(4a) destroyed 

(4c) 2-r>3 

(4d) 30 0 


Means 


*2 26 *22 39 t I 15 51 t218 

• Three years only. t Two years only. 


19 38 


Rotation D . — A six-course rotation— peas, wheat, turnips, oats 
(hay), clover, barley— has been under test in 9-acre fields, This series 
was commenced in 1920, and returns to date are as follows;— 


Six-course Rotation of Crops, Kybybolite, 1920-1922. 


Year. 

Peas. 

Wlieat. 

Tiirnipa. 



B. L. 

n. L. 

Sheep per Arro. 

1920 

. . (6p) 

Failure 

(Ca) 17 59 

— 

1921 

• - (6s) 

1.3 5 

(6r) IS 44 

(C.l) 1.73 




r. c. L. 


1922 

.. (CD) 

19 26 

(Cs) 2 1! 49 

— 

Means . . 


10 50 

- 

■ - 



Oaten Hay. 

Clover. 

Hiu'ley. 



T. C. L. 

Sheep per Acre. 

n. ii. 

1920 

.. (6c) 

1 5 3. 

— 

(Oe) 6 18 

1921 

. . (6b) 

1 2 32 

(6o) 1.98 

(6d) 5 7 

1922 

.. (6a) 

1 18 39 

(6b) 1.39 

(6c) 17 22 

Means . . 


■ 1 8 63 

- 

9 32 


Test of High-qbade Supebphosph.we .at Kvbvbolite, 1922. 

The plot of Leak’s Rustproof wheat sown in Field No. 11 was 
divided at seeding time. One bag of 45 per cent, water .soluble super- 
phosphate was drilled with the seed on 1.63 acres, and the balance, 
5.30 acres, was sown with 36 ^er cent, water soluble super at the .same 
rate per acre, viz., Icwt. There was no noticeable difference in the 
germination of either plot, and the growth was very similar. At 
harvest the 1.63 acres sown with the 45 per cent, super yie e 
ISbush. 391bs., or llbush. 271bs. per acre, and the 5,30 so™ wit 
ordinary 36 per cent, super yielded 54bush. 221bs., or lObusF ISlbs. 
per acre. This gave a difference of Ibush. 121bs. in favor o e ig 
grade super, an increase of 11.7 per cent, on the yield produced by 
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the ordinary 36 per cent, super. It should be pointed out, however 
that from the point of view of phosphate present, Icwt. of 45 per cent, 
super corresponds to 1401bs. of 36 per cent, super, i.e., 281bs. difference, 
or 25 per cent. Prom the point of view of cost — 5s. 6d. for the 45 per 
cent, and 4s. 9d. for the 36 per cent.— this represents 9d. for Ibush. 
121bs. of wheat. Had similar results followed the application of 
1401bs. of 36 per cent, super, the increase of Ibush. 121bs. would have 
cost Is. 2Jd., or S^d. in favor of the 45 per cent. 

Resui/ts of Liming at Kybybolite. 

The following table shows the average returns for various crop.s 
received this season from all fields that have been limed during the 
last six years, in comparison with those received from all fields that 
have never been limed: — 

Returns from Crops on Limed and TJnlimed Areas, Kyhyholite, 1922. 


Variety of Crop. LimeiJ. Unlimed. 

Yield per Acre. Yield per Acre. 

Acres. T. c. i.. Acres. r. c. L. 

Knsilage 5.17 6 14 47 6.78 3 18 80 

Hay 25.89 2 2 41 59.99 1 9 68 

B. L. B. I,. 

Wheat 26.92 20 52 34.81 8 56 

Oats 32.75 39 32 53.65 5 30 

Barley 1.94 22 1 8.84 17 22 

Peas 10.77 18 42 8.00 7 34 


Irrigation Experiments. 

Maize and sorghum varieties have been grown for grain under 
irrigation. These have not yet been harvested. They will be dealt 
With in a special report. 
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FRUIT TREE AND GRAPE VINE PRUNING. 


results op competitions carried out on the 

RIVER MURRAY SETTLEMENTS. 

For the third successive year a series of Fruit Tree and Drape Vine 
Pruning Competitions has been carried out on the River Murray 
irrigation settlements. The competitions were held at the following 
centres on the dates mentioned;— Cadel I, June Mtli; Waikerie. June 
20th; Moorook, June 21st; Renmark, June 26th; Berri, June 27tli. 

In each case the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau was re- 
sponsible for local arrangements. Championship Competitions were 
held at Moorook on June 28th. Arrangements for these were in 
the hands of a committee consisting of one representative from each 
of the Branches interested, with Mr. W. R. Lewis (Berri) and Mr. S. 
Sanders, jun. (Moorook), acting in the capacity of Hon. Secretary 
and Assistant Hon. Secretary respectively. Mr. C. G. Savage 
(Deputy Horticultural Instructor) acted as judge throughout the 
Competitions. Mr. Savage had the assistance of one or more consulta- 
tive judges appointed by the local Branches of the Bureau. 

Bach competitor who received 80 per cent, or over of points in each 
section qualified for a certificate of competency. The names of those 
who were awarded certificates are set out in the general re])ort below. 

Cadell (June 19th, 192.3). 

At this centre about 60 settlers were present at the ('ompetitions. 
Results Were as follows ; — 

Tree Section (6 Competitors). — Apricot — L. W. Sholl, 81 per cent. 
Peach — M. Gordon, 80 per cent. Pear — Nil. 

Vine Section (10 Competitors).— Gordo — Nil. Cirrraut— W. S. 
Mudge, 84 per cent.; S. Davis, 81 per cent.; D, Hall, 80 i)er cent. 
Sultana— W. S. Mudge, 81 per cent.; G. Priest, 80 per cent. 

The judge was assisted by Messrs. H. Lehmann (Waikerie) and A. 
Pickering (New Era). 

Waikerie (June, 20th, 1923). 

The Approximate attendance at this gathering was 120 settlers. The 
awards were: — 

Tree Section (12 Competitors). — Apricot— C. P. Smith, 88 per 
cent.; J, Boehme, 80 per cent.; T. Taylor, 80 per cent. Peaches— 

E. Miller, 82 per cent. Pears— C. P. Smith, 72 per cent. 

Vine Section (23 Competit.ors).—Gordo— W. Perry, 93 per cent.; 

F. Dunstone, 92 per cent.; P. McDonald, 81 per cent.; A. Perry, 80 
per cent. Currant — J. Virgo, 91 per cent.; J. Carpenter, 81 per cent.; 

G. Perry, 80 per cent. ; B. Miller, 80 per cent. ; A. Perry, 80 jmr cent. ; 
P. Dunstone, 80 per cent. Sultana— E. Miller, 91 per cent. ; E. t.rablc, 
84 per cent.; C. Smith, 8.5 per cent.; J. Boehme, 80 per cent. 

The judge was assisted by Messrs. H. Lehmann (Waikerie) and A. 
Pickering (New Era). 
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Moobook (June 21st, 1923). 

Attendance about 100. 

Tree Section (9 Competitors). — ^Apricot*— S. Sanders, jun., 89 per 
cent.; M. Girant, 81 per cent.; M. Wachtel, 80 per cent. Peach— 
M. Wachtel, 80 per cent.; S. Sanders, jun., 82 per cent. Pear — S. 
Sanders, jun., 82 per cent. 

Vine Section (9 Competitors). — Gordo — S. Sanders, jun., 88 per 
cent. ; L. A. King, 83 per cent. ; C. Vardon, 81 per cent. Currant— 
L. A. King, 89 per cent. ; C. Vardon, 83 per cent. ; S. Sanders, jun., 
84 per cent, ; C. S. Bailey, 80 per cent. Sultana — L. A. Kii^, 89 per 
cent.; C. S. Bailey, 83 per cent.; S. Sanders, jun., 81 per cent.; J. 
Wetherall, 80 per cent. 

The judge was assisted by Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Berri. 

Renmabk (June 26th, 1923). 

Attendance about 50. 

Tree Section (3 Competitors). — No certificates awarded. 

Vine Section (6 Competitors). — Gordo — R. H. Westcombe, 80 per 
cent. ; P. Hooper, 81 per cent. ; H. J. Ruediger, 80 per cent. Currant 
— P. A. Johns, 89 per cent. ; P. Hooper, 83 per cent. ; A. P. C. 
Straehan, 80 per cent. Sultanas — R. H. Westcombe, 87 per cent. ; 
P. A. Johns, 82.5 per cent.; L. A. Darrington, 82 per cent.; A. P, C, 
Straehan, 80 per cent. ; F. Hooper, 80 per cent. 

The judge was assisted by Messrs. C. Katekar and P. Basey (Ren- 
mark). 

Berri (June 27th, 1923). 

Attendance about 120. 

Tree Section (8 Competitors). — Apricot — L. A. Chappie, 88 per 
cent. ; R. H, Halliday, 85.5 per cent. ; W. H. Harris, 83 per cent. ; A. W. 
Magarey, 81 per cent. ; H. W. von Bertouch, 81 per cent. Peach— 
H. W. von Bertouch, 92 per cent. ; W. H. Harris, 87 per cent. ; R. H. 
Halliday, 83 per cent. ; L. A. Chappie, 80 per cent. ; L. C. Pennyfield, 
82 per cent. Pear— L. A. Chappie, 85.5 per cent.; A. V. Stidston, 
81 per cent. 

Vine Section (14 Competitors). — Currant — L. A. Chappie, 90 per 
cent.; W. H. Harris, 84 per cent; H, W. von Bertouch, 82 per cent.; 
L. C. Pennyfield, 85.5 per cent. ; A. W. Magarey, 82 per cent. ; W. N. 
Ellis, 82 per cent.; H. Brand, 81 per cent.; R. H. Halliday, 80 per 
cent. Dorodillo — T;. A. Chappie, 84 per cent. ; W. H. Harris, 83 per 
cent; H. W. von Bertouch, 82 per cent; R, Fluris, 82 per cent,; 
A, V. Stidston, 80 per cent. ; W. N. Ellis, 80 per cent. ; L, C. Penny- 
field, 80 per cent. Sultana — L. A. Chappie, 92 per cent.; L. C 
Pennyfield, 89 per cent,; P. M. Wilksch, 88 per cent.; W. H. Harris, 
84 per cent. ; R. H. Halliday, 83 per cent. ; A. H. Penny, 82 per cent. 

The judge was assisted by Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Berri. 

Championship Competitions, Moobook (June 28th, 1923). 

Attendance about 120 settlers. 

Vine Section (total points, 300). — Gordo, Currant, and Sultana 
Classes. — C. P. Smith (Waikerie), 267 points; L. A. Chappie (Berri), 
262; E. Miller (Waikerie), 257; L. A. King (Moorook), 254; W. H, 
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Harris (Berri), 249; S. Sanders, jun. (Moorookl ‘Mfi. i;’ t'i . 
(Waikerie), 244; C. Vardon (Moiook 24 ™’ 

240; L. C. Pennyfield (Berri), 234; li. H UwSl ’ 

225; P. Hooper (Renmark), 224; C. S. Bailey (Moorool) 0 //”““''''^’ 

[total points, 300) -Apricot, Peach, and Pear Tree - 
B. Miller (Waikerie), 2o5 points); L. A, Ohapple (Rerrii •>-,3. P 
Smith (Waikerie), 250; H. W. von Bertoiich (Berri) -ij). s Sander 
jun. (Moorook), 244; T. Taylor (Waikerie), 240 W II ^ 

(Berri), 236; ‘M. Wachtel (Moorook), 152 . ' " ti. Ilaius 


* Competed in apricot and peach classes only, 

The judge was assisted by Messrs. W. R. Lewis (Berri) and H 
Lehmann (Waikerie). 


Two silver cups, known as the “Sulphate of Ammonia Cups,” were 
presented by the South Australian Gas Company for eoinpetition 
The cup for vine pruning went to Mr. C. P. Smith (Waikerie) and 
that for fruit tree pruning to Mr. E. Miller (Waikerie). Mr. L. A. 
Chappie, of Berri, was runner-up in both sections. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Instructor ami Inspector.] 

Pruning is, of course, the principal work to get on with, and I 
wish to impress on orchardists that tliey should not overdo it. 
Bearing trees take very little pruning if we expect them to bear a 
lot of fiTiit ; younger trees coming into the hearing stage should be 
allowed plenty of wood, as long as it is well placed. Remember that 
all big cuts should be w'ell cleaned off with a .sharp knife and a coat 
of thick paint should be put on. Cuttings .should be collected at onee • 
and placed in heaps ready for the cart or the burner and be Inirned 
as soon as possible. 

Ploughing will go on as soon as possible, varying the depth from 
that of last ploughing, so as not to make a liard pan. The use of 
disc implements will result in much better work and will prevent a 
lot of washaways. 

See that spray pumps are in good order for winter work, and 
•that you have the necessary material on hand. Lime, sulphur, red 
oil, and sulphuric acid are the most likely to be wanted. 

Trays and all materials used in the drying plant should be 
cleaned and repaired and stacked away. 

Fruit in cool stores will need to be examined, and all damaged 
specimens removed. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS- REPORT. FOR THE 
YEAR 1922-1923. 


EXPERIMENTS AT MILLICENT. 

[By W. J. Sp.afford, Superintendent Experimental Work, and 
E. g. Aloock, Field Officer.] 

On the departmental block of land at Millicent, 18 acres in extent, 
a series of experimental tests was inangurated. At the request of 
the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau the main work being 
done is concerned with an endeavor to discover a variety of barley 
of the tw'o-rovved type better suited to the Millicent conditions than 
is the Duckbill now so largely grown. To avoid growing barley con- 
tinuously on the same ground, and to allow of a barley crop being 
grown every year, the block. of land has been divided into halves. 
One is sown to a barley crop and the other a hay crop of a mixture 
of wheat and oats, the cropping being alternated annually. 

BARLEY VARIETIES.— MILLICENT, 1922. 

Last year (1921) five varieties of barley were tested on these plots. 
These were Archer’s Chevalier, Plumage, Binder, and Kinver’s 
Chevalier, the seed of which was obtained in New Zealand, and Duck- 
bill grown from local seed. These same varieties were again grown in 
1922, together with four varieties from England (Beaven’s Archer, 
Plumage Archer, Improved Champion Chevalier, and Qoldthorpe), 
and four from P’rance (Princess de Svalof, Albert. French Chevaliei', 
and Winter Square). They were sown on .August 3rd and 4th, at 
the rate of Ibush. of seed per acre, with Icwt. superphosphate. These 
varieties gave the following returns: — 


Yields of Barley 

Varieties.- 

—Millicent 

, 1922. 







YielO 

VaTifty. 

.\iva. 

Total Yield 

per 

A(tp. 


Acres. 

Bush, 

, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Duckbill 

0.45 

14 

20 

32 

0 

Princess de Svalof . . 

0.49 

11 

4 

22 

31 

.\lbert 

0.49 

10 

48 

22 

IS 

Archer ’s Chevalier 

0.38 

8 

23 

22 

13 

Beaven ’s Archer 

0.49 

10 

45 

22 

12 

French ClicMilier 

0.39 

7 

40 

20 

0 

Winter Square 

0.39 

7 

10 

18 

23 

Plumage Archer 

0.51 

6 

30 

12 

47 . 

Plumage 

0.40 

4 

33 

11 

32 

Improved Champion Cheralier . . 

0,49 

5 

10 

10 

31 

Binder .• 

0,49 

2 

38 

0 

•2‘> 

Kinver’s Clievalier .. .. .. .. 

0.46 

2 

8 

4 

3o 

Goldthorpe 

0.50 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Whole block 

5.93 

94 

9 

lo 

4i 
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GET THE BEST 
1 Bn RESULTS 


Brunning^’s Reliable Seeds, 

GRASSES & CLOVERS 

FOR PERMANENT PASTURE. 

When you lay down a permanent pasture you expect 
it to last for years. Why use any other than Brunning's 
Seeds? They give the results. 


PERENNIAL RYEGRASS 

PASPALUM 

FESCUES 

SUBTERRANEAN CLOTEr 


ITALIAN RYEGRASS 
TIMOTHY 
CREEPING BENT 
CLUSTER CLOVER 


TREFOIL 
COCKSFOOT 
PRAIRIE GRASS 
CRESTED DOGSTAIL 


SWEET or BOKARA CLOVER “TARWEI” STRAWBERRY COUCB GRASS 


COWGRASS 

WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 


CLOVER 
RED CLOVER 


ALSIKE CLOVER 
SUCKLING CLOVER 


AND ALL OTHER PERMANENT PASTURE GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
Wtile ior Special Paatote Biitnre Leaflet Ko, 1924. Post Free on Application. 
SAMPLE AKD PRICES ON REQUEST. 
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The yields disclosed above are not a correct criterion of the growth 
of these barleys, because a number of the recently imported sorts 
germinated rather badly, and although the resulting crops were 
thin, the plants “headed-up” really well, but suffered most from the 
devastating winds of December 29th. . Future returns should afford 
a better basis of comparison, because from now on locally grown seed 
of these varieties will be used. 

The returns secured from the barleys grown on these plots in the 
past two seasons are set out in the next table: — 


Barley Varieties. — MUlicent, 1921-22. 


Variety. 

1921. 

Yield per Acre, 

1922. 

Means, 

1921*1922. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs, 

Duckbill 

29 1 

32 0 

30 25 

Archer’s Chevalier 

30 28 

22 13 

26 20 

Plimiage 

Kinver’s Chevalier .. 

11 46 

11 32 

11 39 

. 10 34 

4 35 

7 34 

Binder 

2 31 

5 32 

4 6 

Priuoess de Svalof 

— 

22 31 

— 

Albi'rt 

— 

22 18 

— 

Beaven ’s Chevalier 

— 

22 12 

— 

French Chevalier , . 

— 

20 0 

— 

Winter Square 

— 

18 23 

— 

Plumage Archer 

— 

12 47 

— 

Improved Champion Chevalier . . 

— 

10 31 

— 

Goldthorpe 

— 

4 0 

— 

Average yield (whole block) 

15 29 

15 44 

15 36 

Rainfall 

28.86in. 

30.61in. 

29.73iii. 


■ Samples of grain from the 1922 crop of all of these varieties were 
submitted to several maltsters for their opinion of the quality, and 
•the following are statements received: — 


AUSTRALIAN MALTSTERS’ REPORTS ON BARLEYS 
OROWN AT MILLICBNT IN 1922. 

Barrett Bros. Pty. Ltd. (South Australia and Victoria). 

Duckbill , — This is the most valuable barley from a malting point 
of view. 

Kinver’s Chevalier . — This has no more than a feed value on the 
sample given, and it does not appear to have qualities of a malting 
barley in it. 

Archer’s Chevalier . — Shows prospects of developing into a barley 
suitable for malting, but the sample given would not be of much 
use on this year’s harvest. 
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Binder.— M&y or may not develop into a malting grade; the 
sample is not up to malting requirements. 

Plumage.— Does not appear to have any attraction whatsoever for 

malting. 

Archer’s Plumage .— has good malting qualities in it, although 
the sample given is only just about in the malting class. 

Improved Champion Chevalier . — An unattractive-looking harkw. 

Goldthorpe.—Sas good malting qualities visible in it, although the 
sample under consideration is hardly up to standard on this harvest. 

Beaven’s Archer.— Has good malting (|ualities, and the sample 
shown appears to be quite buyable. 

French Chevalier . — This offers no attraction. 

Albert.— Ras malting qualities, but the sample sent semn.s to have 
suffered very badly from the weather. 

Winter Square . — Does not show malting ((ualities. 

Princess de Svalof . — This we do not like. 

“In giving the above opinion, we have judged the barley purely 
on its merits, not taking into account that the season was against it, 
and we would suggest that as at present the data available about the 
habits and growth of the plants are so limited, that it woidd be 
advisable further to experiment before allowing outside farmers to 
get hold of the seed, as a mixture of the ordinary Duckbill and any 
of these grains w'ould probably be fatal to a gocxl sample, owing 
to different ripening periods, &e. 

“We wish to thank you for the opportunity you have given us of 
.seeing these barleys, in which we are very interested, and think that 
your enterpi'ise in importing the .seed is very commendable indeed." 


Messrs. Tooth & Co. (New South Wales). 

“Our maltster states that some of the varieties have beeji elosidy 
dressed, and are quite unsuitable for malting owing to their 
germinating powers being impaired. This fault exists in most of the 
samples submitted, but overlooking this fault, he is of the opinion 
that the following lines are most desirable types, and you will be 
well advised in continuing the trial with them, viz. i — Heaven’s 
Archer, Plumage Archer, Princess de Svalof, Improved (,'hainpion 
Chevalier, Goldthorpe, and Binder. 

“He is particularly impressed with the French variety (Princess 
de Svalof) and the Improved Champion Chevalier, a.s they are veiy 
hold, and would he excellent grain for malting. 
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“We will be pleased to hear from you later as to your experieric- 
with the various types during the growing period and actual resulis, 
and also to receive samples of the harvested grain at the end of this 
season. ’ ’ 

Tooheys Ltd. (New South Wales). 

“Our maltster reports that the barley in each case is far too batll, 
skinned to be of any value for malting purposes. If this fault wen- 
not in evidence, the samples which would appeal most to him a.s a 
maltster would be Goldthorpe, Plumage Archer, and Duckbill. \Y,- 
have secured a fairly large parcel of Duckbill very suitable foi' 
malting from Millicent this year, and also a small line of Plumage 
of excellent quality.” 

Smith, Mitcheu. & Co. (Victoria). 

“We would suggest that yon give the whole of these varieties of 
barleys a further trial, as we would not like to condemn any of them 
on a one-year trial. The samples are far too small to go into their 
analytical qualities, also their diastasic powers, and modification 
(lualities, and if you again experiment with these seeds, and can let 
us have larger quantities, we shall be pleased to go through tlioiii 
thoroughly, and let you know our results. In giving you our opinion 
of the samples now before ns, we would like to point out the fact 
(of which you are no doubt well aware) that in Australia, as in 
other parts of the world, the soil and climatic conditions where barley 
is grown vary, and your chief aim is, no doubt, to get varieties of 
seed best suited for the conditions of your particuhir district. Of 
course, last year climatic conditions, generally speaking, were not 
favorable to barley growing, and your district (Millicent) suffered 
to no small degree in this respect. 

“Of these samples, our opinion is that the four English varieties 
(Goldthorpe, Plumage Archer, Beaven’s Archer, and Improved 
Champion Chevalier) are the best, the Goldthorpe being the best of 
the four, and the other three being about equal. Next to them we 
would say come three of the French varieties: — 1st, Princess de 
Svalof ; 2nd, French Chevalier ; and .3rd, Albert. 

‘The New' Zealand varieties (Archer’s Chevalier, Kinver's 
Chevalier, Binder, and Plumage) are all poor, showing a fair amount 
of irregularity, although we would say the Archers’ and Kinvers' 
would have the best prospects. The Binder and Plumage varieties 
are at present showing up poorly. The Duckbill sample is well up 
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Farmers and Others 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 

TF you coutomplate making jour iciU, or altering 
i yo»r present mU, oall on us or write to us, when 
we shaU bo pleased to furnish you with such infonna- 
tiou as you may desire as regards our Administration 
of Trust Estates, and give vou the benefit of our 
advice and experience without charge. 

CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION. 

There is no better evi(h;nce that Baoot’s Eskcutob 
AND Trustee Company Limited is giving satisfac- 
tion in the administration of Tnist Estates than the 
fact that a large number of beneficiaries in such 
estates have appointed the Company Executor of 
their own Wills. This prectical expression of confi- 
dence in the Company has occurred in over fifty 
PER CENT, of the Estates Administered by the 
Company since its incorporation. 

Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Coy. Ltd. 

22, King William Street, Adelaide. 

Fuask Blamiy, F.F.I.A,, Manager. 


otOMs 

XXR.A.OXOIES. 

“The SUPREME SMALL TRACTOR.” as the T-3 
“CATERPILLAR” is justly known throughout the 
World, has many valuable and exclusive features which 
account for the heavy demand from practical tractor men. 

A fireproof, dustproof, powerful tractor, with ability to work 
well on sand or mud, three speeds, up to six miles per hour 
electric lighting, a good springing system, a comfortable seat 
no loss of time with grips or grouters, and extreme fuel 
economy, all help to make the “CATERPILLAR the leading 
tractor. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “CATERPILLAR.” 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There Is a ** Caterpillar model for every job. May we send you particulars f 
ViLA.1 LIMITED, TOBEENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 
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to the best average malting samples of the season from the South- 
East of South Australia. Of course, there were cases of individual 
samples being better, but we are now comparing the general average. ’ ’ 

ENGLISH MALTSTERS’ REPORT ON BARLEYS GROWN AT 
MILLICBNT IN 1922. 

Messrs. Geo. Wills & Co. very kindly submitted samples from ail 
of the varieties grown in the Millicent plots to merchants and malt 
sters in England, who have reported on them from the point of view 
of suitability to requirements of the brewing trade in Great Britain, 

Summary of Enousu Reports. 

Winter Square. — This would be difficult to sell against other de.s- 
criptions of brewing barley, and it is considered that the type would 
only show a low extract of malt, giving a yield lower than Karachis. 
It would also have to compete with Californian and Chilian brewing 
barley, and suffer in the competition. The grains are thin, uneven, 
broken, and badly skinned. 

Kinver’s Chevalier. — Of a quality to be avoided. 

Hinder. — Of a quality to be avoided. 

Plumage, — Of a quality to be avoided. 

Archer’s Chevalier. — This type is a shade better than the- three 
just mentioned, but would not find many friends. 

French Chevalier. — This type is again hardly worth growing so far 
as the English trade is concerned. 

Albert. — Is a rough type. The skin is fairly thick, but the grain 
is probably the best threshed sample, and this is no doubt accounted 
for by the fact that the thick skin has withstood the harsh treatment 
which the other more delicately skinned barleys cannot resist. 

Princess de Svalof. — This is quite a fair sample, and would be 
improved if it was rather more mellow. 

Heaven’s Archer. — Is a very good lot. It has not been so badly 
damaged in the threshing as some of the other types, and would be 
quite useful for the bitter beer trade. 

Improved Champion Chevalier. — ^Would be suitable for the brewing 
trade, and is just a shade better than Princess de Svalof. 

Goldthorpe. — This is a very good lot, and is just a shade mellower 
in appearance than Beaven’s Archer. Harsh treatment during the 
operation of threshing has spoilt it a little. 

Plumage Archer. — This is a useful barley, and would compare 
favorably with Improved Champion Chevalier. 

Duckbill. — This is a good sample of Duckbill, but this class of 
barley is not much in favor in England. It is very much like the 
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flat type of home-grown barley. For pi-iiplo wlio unclerstiiiid it, it 
gives quite fair results, but it is not popular in this ooimtry, and is 
only used by very few maltsters, and unless llie yield per aere is 
particularly favorable to the Australian farmer.s, il will probably not 
pay to grow this class of grain on a large scale, as il will always .sell 
in the United Kingdom at a discount, wlnm compared with barleys of 
the Chevalier type. In connection with this sample, one of our 
friends remarks that it is qtiite e.\ec|)tional to obtain this variety 
so well grown, and that this season's ipiality is better tlian that of 
previous years. 

“All of our friends remark on the damage which 1ms heen done to 
the barleys owing to bad threshing. One of our flicnd.s points out thai 
the best barley can be ruined and rendered iisi'less for malting hy 
careless threshing, and adds that if the Australian (ioverinnent are 
serious in their desire to develop the e.xport of barley for malting 
purposes, they mu-st, whilst paying atteidion (o the seed used, also 
take steps to ensure that the grain can he properly threshed, and 
when sold be in a conditioit fit for use for the piiritose lor wliieli il 


is grown. 

“As you are aware, the Auslraliaii harvest makes barley late in 
arriving in the United Kingdom, and a great Indk of tin' shipments 
have to be held over here until the autumn malting takes places in 
this country, and so freedom from weevil on arrival is highly 
essential.” 

• GENERAli. 

These reports, so very graciously supplied by maltsters and others 
interested in the malting barley trade, appear to show clearly that 
if our production of malting barley is to he inemised to the exteii 
of attaining a regular surplus for e.xportalion to Great Britain and 
other European countries, a knowledge of varieties is es,seiitial, and 
that the sooner we learn to handle the kinds reijiiired n, the markets 
of Europe, the sooner will we be in a position to exploit tho.so inaikrt,s 

to the best advantage. 

HAY CKOP.— MILLICEXT, 1922. 

The stubble of the 1921 barley crop was grazed witli sheep, then 
burnt, and the land was ploughed in 

two cultivations the hay crop was sown on -luiie ^ 

Ubrnsh of Algerian oats per acre one way, and then cossainllmg 

Ste, tL... !«' ■»;; “"“IS 

sisting of Icwt. superphosphate per acre Both 
well and made good, strong, early growth, hut 
oats were much more in evidence than the av 


0 
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The returns secured from the hay crop at Millicent plots during 
the past two seasons are arranged below in the next table: — 

Hay Crops. — Millicent, 1921-1922. 

Year. Yield per Acre. Bainiall. 


T. c. I.. In. 

1921 2 n ■ 44 28.86 

1922 . . 1 15 26 30.61 

Means 2 3 35 29.7.3 


Mr. I. Bonshaw did all of the work in connection with the cropping 
of these plots in a satisfactory manner, and is continuing the opera- 
tions for this season. 


RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1923. 


Herd 

Ho. 

Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

No. of 
Gowa in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
Octolie.r 
to 

May. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1/C 

31-35 

24-26 

21650 

690-59 

5963-02 

884-63 

28-22 

■ 240-37 

1/E 

23 

21-68 

12178-5 

529-50 

4648-96 

.586-89 

25-52 

204-26 

1/J 

23 

21 

10493-5 

456-24 

4178-40 

609-31 

22-14 

189-08 

1/L 

18-10 

13-77 

9950 

649-72 

4528-69 

464-95 

25-69 

207-85 

1/M 

24-58 

22-65 

12097-5 

492-17 

4198-60 

668-31 

27-19 

208-24 

1/R 

13 

9-84 

5138 

395-23 

3902-58 

271-51 

20-89 

196-51 

1/T 

12 

9. 

5797 

483-08 

4331-54 

309-76 

25-81 

217-12 

1/U 

18 

16-81 

11961 

664-50 

5185-71 

5.52-35 

30-69 

222-39 

1/W 

17-77 

16-52 

10373 

583-73 

5032-81 

411-96 

23-18 

189-61 

1/X 

19-58 

16-35 

9042-5 

461-82 

4531-79 

398-36 

20-34 

204-28 

1/Y 

26-68 

21-77 

16800-5 

629-72 

.5005-64 

687-83 

25-77 

216-20 

1/Z 

17 

11-81 

8020 

471-76 

4092-05 

360-64 

21-21 

185-72 

1/Aa 

6 

6 

4200-5 

700-08 

5174-66 

176-57 

29-43 

224-54 

1/Bb 

■ 5-81 

5-81 

3890-5 

669-62 

4025-15 

176-12 

30-31 

175-52 

1/Cc 

15-55 

12-10 

6634-5 

426-65 

2490-93 

280-86 

18-06 

105-74 

1/V 

15-94 

15-94 

8540-5 

535-79 

2483-18 

384-20 

24-10 

107-83 

Means 

17-96 

15-33 

9797-97 

345-34 

4746-98 

■ 

445-25 

24-79 

208-97 
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MT. GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERPAT TESTS FOR M.AV, 1023. 


Herd 

No. 

Average ; 
No. of i 
Cows in i 
Herd. 

Average ,1 
No. of '■] 
Cows in il 
Milk. :1 

'i 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow , 
August 
to 1 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow « : 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

May. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. i 

Lbs. i 

Liw. 1 

Lbs. ■ 

Lbs. 

2/A 

21 1' 

7-35 

1799 

86-67 i 

4019-20 1 

82-50 

3-03 ' 

198-83 

2/B 

7 

3-71 

2237-5 

319-64 

7738-30 1 

92-00 

13-23 1 

323-83 

2/C 

19 

12-16 1 

5308 

279-37 

5021-79 ; 

224-07 ; 

11-79 1 

227-57 

2/D 

13 I 

6 

! 3193 

245-62 

4294-43 1 

131-86 1 

10-14 1 

17201 

2/B 

11 ! 

7 

2163-5 

196-68 

r)92H-22 : 

103-40 i 

9-40 1 

203-28 

2/F 

20 

11-19 1 

5606 

280-30 

4910-79 : 

24(l-r)3 

12 03 1 

200-89 

2/G 

3 i 

2-42 ; 

704-5 

234-83 

1 742933 

.33-33 

U-U 

, 338-98 

2/H 

26-65 

11-84 1 

3064 

114-97 

' 4815 H2 

106-37 

6-24 ! 

1 202-13 

2/1 

13-16 

5-23 

900 

68-39 

5141-57 

42-93 

3-20 

i 212-31 

2/J 

11-71 

8-61 : 

2182-;; 

180-38 

7009-33 

118-41 

10-11 

300-22 

2/K 

19-90 

17-97 ; 

711.5-5 

3.57.56 

5813-53 

321-75 

1017 

240-09 

2/L 

31 

21-84 I 

6088 

164-13 

4244-61 

238 72 , 

7-70 

193-81 

2/N 

12 

4-65 ■ 

,520 

43-33 

3719 85 

24-28 1 

1 2-02 

150-90 

2/0 

li 42 1 

22-13 

8688 

206-86 

3668-94 

365-47 ! 

8-70 

1.5Mr> 

2/Q 

1 33 ; 

10-55 

3619-5 

109-68 

4247 93 

142-40 i 

4-32 

174-95 

2/R 

i 16 

13-29 ; 

6648 

415-50 

: 7838-27 

335 10 1 

1 

20-94 

344-43 

Means 

i 18-71 

10-37 

3677-31 

196-50 

4973-90 

]00'48 

8-90 

209-54 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 


The Department of Agriculture has for Sale the Friesian Bull 

OHEESEMAN DE KOL 6tli. 


Bom ,Tuly 15th, 1917, and bred by the exeeutors of the late David Mitchell, Lilydale 
Victoria. This buli is by Bolobeck de Kol, from Roscy 20th, The bull is at iiresent at 
MAiint. rjainbier. 


PRICE, 30 GUINEAS. 

Further particulars can he had on application to 

TaE Director op Aoricutture. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


SALE OF PURE-BRED BULLS. 

{Under the provisions of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 1921.) 

Arrangements have been made for the first sale of pure-bred bulls 
to take place at the Adelaide Show Grounds on Thursday, September 
13th, 1923. The sale will be divided into two divisions: — 

1. Pure-bred bulls which cannot comply with the conditions neces- 

sary to qualify for Government subsidy. 

2. Pure-bred bulls eligible for Government subsidy. 

The sale will be open to South Australian and interstate owner.s, 
but subsidies will be paid only to purchasers residing in South 
Australia. 

Prior to the sale, all bulls submitted under the Government subsidy 
division must be examined by Government veterinary officers. This 
can be arranged if the bulls arrive at the Show Grounds on the 
Monday of Show week. 

Owners who wish to take advantage of the sale should notify the 
Director of Agriculture on or before August 13th, 1923, giving the 
number and names of the bulls which it is proposed to offer. 

Application, declaration, and certificate forms, as well as full infor- 
mation concerning the proposed sale may be obtained on application 
at the Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

I. CONDITIO.NS GovER-N'INO SaLE OF PURE-BRED BULLS. 

A. The bulls shall be registered in Herd Books or be eligible for Herd 
Book entry. 

,u. Bulls must be well grown and true to type, 
c. Bulls shall be not less than 10 months and not more than 5 years 
old. 

I). Owners of bulls 2 years old and over must produce evidence of 
fruitfulness in the preceding year. 

IT. Conditions Governing Sai.e op Pubf.-bbed Bulls Eligible for 
Government Subsidy. 

a. Bulls must comply with all conditions laid down in Section I. 
u. Bulls eligible for Government subsidy shall be the progeny of 
officially tested stock reaching the undermentioned butter- 
fat standards during 273 days’ milking: — 

Heifers (first calf) . . 2001bs. butterfat 

3 years and under 4 years (second calf) 2751bs. butterfat 

4 years and over 3251bs. butterfat 

(re) In the ease of a dam not reaching the standard set for her 

ago, her progeny will be no longer eligible for sale under 
Government subsidy. 

(6) Any cow or heifer reaching the 3251b. butterfat standard 
need not be tested for more than one year. 
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Bulls for sale cannot qualify for subsidy unless having passed a 
tuberculin test within six months prior to date of sale, 

cc Vendors of bulls shall produce concerning such bulls 

(«) A declaration of health on a form to be supplied by the 
* Department of Agriculture. 

(h) A health certificate by a Government veterinary officer, 

(e) A tuberculin certificate by a Government veterinary officer 
as provided in clause “c.” 

Subject to the following conditions, the Government shall offer to 
approved purchasers of such bulls a bonus of 25 per cent, of 
the purchase price at the end of six {(!) months aflci' pur- 
chase, or at such later date as owners can prove that Indls 
have qualified by service, provided that such bonus shall not 
exceed £25. A further bonus of 25 per cent, of the purchase 
price shall be paid at the end of eighte('n (18) months after 
purchase, provided that such further bonus shall not exceed 
£25 No purchaser shall receive by way of bonuses more 
than 50 per cent.' of the purchase lU'icc of any hull, nor 
total bonuses in excess of £50 per hull, . . ■ 

poThe purchaser shall submit to the Director of Affneul un 
immediately prior to the due date of payment of each 
portion of the Government subsidy— 

(a) A declaration of health on a form proeiirahle at the De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

(b) A health certificate by a Govciaiment videriimry officer, 

(c) Signed statements of service from the owners of at least 

' 10 of the cows served, in accordance with clause t. 

V The application for bonns to be made on fomis supiiliod at the 
s^ak and endorsed by the auctioneer and (lovcrnment lepu- 

0 . The mvTrTo s!pply to Department Id 

of owners of cows and dates of • - , . . tiu. Denart- 

11 The bulls shall he kept under conditions satis ac or\ 

ment of Agriculture. ...vviecs 

1. The purchaser of a bull shall ^ i,aw reason to believe 

of such bull for any cows whiel^ho ™ to 

to be suffering from disease; this to J 

the Director of Agriculture. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday, June 13th, there being present Mr. W. S. Kelly 
(Chairman), Captain S. A. White (Vice-Chairman), Professor Arthur 
J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. P. Coleman, H. Wicks, 
W. G. Auld. and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Pinnis). Apologies were 
received from Colonel Rowell and Mr. C. J. Tuelnvell. 

Galvanized Iron for West Coast Settlers. — ^Reference was again made 
to the request of the Smoky Bay Branch that the Government should 
supply galvanized iron for water catchment purposes on the same 
terms as those on which fencing material was supplied to settlers. 
The matter was brought under the notice of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands (Hon. G. R. Laffer, M.P.), who stated that full considera- 
tion had been given to it, but there would be no security for 
the advance on the galvanized iron if it were used as suggested by 
the Branch. The Secretary was instructed to advise the Branch 
accordingly. 

Protection of the Horse Breeding Industry. — The recent Conference 
of Lower North Branches requested the Government to introduce 
legislation to protect the horse breeding industry of South Australia. 
The resolution waa transmitted to the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
Q. F, Jenkins M.P,), who stated that the Government had decided to 
re-introduee the Bill which provided for the registration of stallions 
during the next session of Parliament. 

Neglected Orchards.—The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn), in reporting on the resolution carried at the recent Williams- 
town (ionference, “That more stringent measures be taken to deal with 
neglected orchards and vineyards,”said,“ Whilst I am in accord with 
the resolution, I question whether those who made the request fully 
realize the position. At present the law restricts official action to 
(1) entering upon the land and carrying out the work the neglectful 
occupier has been directed by an Inspector to carry out and suing 
him for the cost; and (2) entering upon the land and destroying the 
offending trees and suing for the cost ^f same. In regard to the 
first, I take it these growers were referring to codlin moth infested 
orchards. It is quite impracticable for the Department to do the 
spraying which has been omitted by the occupiers, for the simple 
reason that this work must be done simultaneously all over the district, 
and not to say the State, and an immense battery of spraying outfits 
would have to be employed. In the case of the second resort, that may 
be applicable to abandoned orchards or small township, non-commercial 
plantations, but it is unthinkable that a valuable orchard should be 
sacrificed owing to one year’s neglect, be it most abject in character. 
Whilst these two avenues are valuable — the first has proved quite 
practicable for the suppression of the. red scale of the orange — I am 
of the opinion that the power which was once present in the’ Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection ■ Act, enabling recalcitrants to be 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE!! 

All Income Tax Re^rns for the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 

Write us to-day, stating your occupation, and we will 
mail by return a form which will make taxation easy. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
all allowable deductions. 

Do not hesitate! It costs nothing 
to inquire. 

GO NOW AND WRITE US AT ONCE. 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVERSAL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 

Directors ; 

G. E. Thompson, Manager. 

1. Golosky, A.C.U.A., A.A.LS. I A. Saide, A.F.I.A., Secretary 
(Late of State Taxation Dept.) | (Late of Federal Taxation Dept.). 
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prosecuted for neglect, should be re-enacted to meet special cases 
where the present means of punishment are not applicable. ’ ’ It was 
decided that the report should be transmitted to the Minister, the 
Board supporting the suggestion contained in the last paragraph of 
Mr, Quinn’s report. 

Rural Household Science Coarse. — The Secretary was instructed, 
on the motion of Mr, P. Coleman, seconded by Captain White, to take 
such neces.sary action as might bring about the establishment of a 
course of rural household science for women on lines similar to those 
on which the Winter School for Farmers at Roseworthy Agricultural 
College was run. 

Wheat Prices. — The Williamstown Conference asked that the 
Advisory Board obtain an explanation as to the difference in the price 
of wheat in South Australia, and New South Wales. On the motion 
of Profeasor A. J. Perkins, seconded by Mr. P. Coleman, the Secretary 
was instructed to communicate the request of the conference to the 
Chamber of Commerce in Victoria and New South Wales. 

Tod River Water Scheme. — The Maltee Branch brought under the 
notice of the Board the serious position of the settlers regarding water 
supplies, and urged that the Government should push on with the Tod 
River Water Scheme. The Hydraulic Engineer, to whom this matter 
was referred, reported that a tender had been let for the laying of the 
first 70 miles of the leading main and the contractor had promised to 
push on with the work as fast as possible. A tender had also been 
let for the manufacture of a further 59 miles of pipes for the leading 
main. The Secretary was instructed to advise the Branch of the report 
of the Engineer. 

1923 River Murray Pruning Competitions. — An intimation was 
received from the Minister approving of the appointment of Mr. C. 6. 
Savage (Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of the Berri 
Orchard) to act in the capacity of .judge at the forthcoming pnining 
competitions. On the motion of Captain S. A. White, seconded by 
Mr. H. Wicks, the Secretary was instructed to thank the South Aus- 
tralian Gas Company, for their generosity in presenting the silver 
cups to be awarded to the winners of the competitions. 

Resolutions frcmi Renrnark Conference. — The following resolutions 
were carried at the recent Conference of the River Murray Branches : — 
(a) “That this Conference affirms the desirability of stationing veter- 
inary surgeons in the country districts.’’ (6) It was decided to trans- 
mit the resolution to the Minister wdthout comment. It was decided to 
forward the following resolutions to the Irrigation Commission: — 
“That the drain pipe machinery now in South Australia be put to 
practical use.’’ “That the Government he asked to push forward with 
the, drainage scheme in the Lone Gum and Monash area.” “That this 
Conference is of the opinion that before any area of land is opened for 
irrigation, a thorough soil survev should be made to determine, first, 
whether the soil is suitable for cultivation, if so, what class or classes 
of prodiicts, especially if the soil contains a dangerous proportion of 
salt or is liable to seepage ; secondly, if such salinity or seepage can be 
overcome by drainage and at what cost, and that no land be brought 
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under drain^e where cost of drainage is likely to exeec-d the value of 
the land SO drain^. ^ (c) l^'o\Trnn]eiu be askedtoannoiiif ;* 

travelling citnculturist and viticulturist for the Murrav lltrL s «nd 
an iastractor to soldier settlers.” On the motion of Mr H Ivi r 

fawfmn ’’7 JJ-' ‘““lOW ihis remi'es?' 

id) “That this Conference urges the Oovernment to eonsider th.> 

1 " The motion was m-eived 

(«) “That this Conference in view ot the desirable.ie.ss of eiieoiirasriiu' 
diversity of production m the irrigation areas, iiiui of tlie arrea't 
possibilities of cotton as a crop for the Mnrrav Valiev, and in viewMilso 
of the evident necessity for thorough e.xperimeiit respecting tin- 
varieties of cotton and mctJiods of cultivation host .suited to our local 
conditions, and other factors incidental to the .successful in-odiietion 
of cotton, urges the Government, to undertake snob diversified 
experiments in a manner and on a scale befitting tln-ir imjiorlance ” 
On the motion of Mr. F._ Coleman, seconded by Oaptain S. A, White, 
it was decided to transmit the resolution to the Minister stating Ihiit 
in the opinion of the Board the question was one worthy of investi- 
gation. 


Resolutions from the Kalangndno Coiifcmire.- -At tlio recent 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches n-sohitioiis suggesting that 
a bonus should be offered tor some effective means of destroying 
rabbits and that District Councils should be empowered to deal with 
rabbits on Crown lands the same as on private holdings were eiii-ried. 
A commuiiicalion was received from the Kaiangadno Branch stating 
that members were disappointed at the Hoard not passing the 
resolutions on to the proper authorities. The Board fully discussed 
tlie question and the Secretary was instructed to advise tlie Bruneb 
tliat the Board was not prepared to forward to the (lovcriimeiit 
requests w-hieh tliey considered impractieahlc. 


Discussions at Bureau Meetings . — The Collie Branch, asked whether 
the discussion of a Government proposition, which members considered 
was not being conducted on right lines, should be allowed at Bureau 
meetings? The Board was of the opinion that so far as could be 
judged from the general nature of the terms of the letter of the 
Branch, there was nothing to indicate that a political quesfirin was 
involved. 


Noxious Weeds.— 1'he Williamstown Conference carried the follow- 
ing resolution: — ^“That the Advisory Board be asked to take steps to 
impress on the Government the need for enforcing the Noxion.s Weeds 
Act,” It was decided that the matter should lie brought under tin- 
notice of the Govemnieiit and that the Report prepared by the Board 
in 1911 should accompany the resolution. 

Inspection of Potatoes.— At the last meeting of the Board ri-ferem-e 
was made to the dual inspection of potatoes im]>ort('d troni other 
States to South Australia. It was mentioned that <liseas(- uiftcted 
potatoes coming from other States were not allowed to be sold in bonfh 
Australia. The Board who were anxious to ascertain tlic reason why 
locally grown potatoes which were diseased were allowed to be sold, 
and why potatoes, being imported accompanied by a certmeate trom 
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another Slate, were subjected to a further inspection on arrival and 
in eases condemned, referred the matter -to the Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) who furnished the following report: — 
“The diseases commonly known as Potato Scab, Bel Worm, Irish 
Blight, Early Blight, Dry Pusarium Rot, and Bacteriosis are among 
the plant pests prohibited by a Proclamation issued under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885, on August I4th, 1909, and 
Potato Moth by Proclamation published on August 6th, 1914. Not- 
withstanding these prohibitions (as these diseases are all established 
in this State), in administering the law with respect to potatoes 
arriving from adjoining States and when they are found, on examina- 
tion, to be only slightly affected, they are sorted over by the 
Fruit Inspection Branch, if the consignee prefers that course to 
returning them to the consignor. The examination made consists of 
selecting at random 10 per cent, of the bags of each lot and spreading 
them on an open floor. Should the condition of these prove satis- 
factory, the goods are released to the consignee, providing the 
necessary proofs are at hand that they were not grown within 50 yards 
of any grape vine. If this percentage reveals many diseased tubers, 
more bags are tipped, and if the condition is not improved, the con- 
signment may be picked over or rejected in accordance with the 
results. If not more than about 25 per cent, of the tubers are affected 
picking over is usually permitted. As to why certificates are not 
accepted, I may say the potatoes rejected a few weeks ago were very 
badly affected by potato moth, probably 75 per cent, in most bags 
being tunnelled to a destructive degree. These were certified as fit 
for export according to the certificates received, and effeetively 
answers the query why an inspection on arrival is insisted upon. 
These instances recur with sufficient frequency to indicate that 
Victorian Inspectors’ certificates are sometimes issued for potatoes 
other than those which arrive here. The local merchants consider 
.the inspection on arrival here as their safeguard. The reason why 
locally grown potatoes which are equally infested by these diseases are 
allowed to be sold and distributed without restriction is a matter of 
Government policy.” 

New South ^¥ales Agriculturul Bureau Congress.— On the motion 
of Mr. P. Coleman, seconded by Captain White, it was decided to sen 1 
a letter of congratulation to the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture on the occasion of the holding of the first Congress of 
their Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branch . — Approval was given for the formatiou of a Brandi 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Cungena, with the following gentlemen 
as foundation members: — J. Hull, A. H. and F. W. Oersebwitz, H. L. 
Stevenson. J. A. Mclnnis, E. T. Burke, H. H: Vauraard, A. B. and 
B. P. Quinn, R. L. Robertson, C. J. and B. R. McEvoy, W. C. Hebber- 
m'an, A. B. Hollamby, B. B. Harvey, C. L. Cotton, jun., P. W. Walter, 
P. J. Crowder, E. V. Barrett, W. T. Bryant, H. Adkins. 

New Members . — The following names w'ere added to the rolls of exist 
ing Branches: — Tarcowie — D. Reading; Rosedale — A. E. Carslake, C. 
Lienert, A. Heinjns, W. Smith, H. Braun; Mount Schank— J. Dornaii; 
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FAILURE TURNED TO SUCM^ 

Thanks to KARSWOOD POULTRY SPICE 
(Containing ground insects). 

r B difference between dismal failure and brilliant success 
in poultr)' keepmg is sometimes a very small thing In the 
case of Mr Hewitt, whose letter Is given below, tlie’ addition 
of Kabswood Poultry Spice (contaming ground insects) to the 
soft mash, produced so many extra eggs, that failure was turned 
to success, and | 

bis backyard NOTE THE ECONOMY 







bis backyard 
fowls laid an 
average of 255 
eggs per bird 
in one year, 
a really splen- 
did result. 
You can do 
just as well 
by using 
Kaeswood Poultry Spice {con- 
taining ground insects). Get a 
packet to-day. See bow well 
others ate doing, 

DI8KAL FAILURE lUBHED IHTO 
BBILUAiri SUCCESS. 

" 21, Oransden Avenue, Mare Street, 

Hackney, London, N.£. 

Karswood Poultry Spice is my only 
friend. I have four Wtute Leghorns and 
One Ancona fowl. I was doing very badly 
In eggs. One day my friend said to me — 
'Whj don’t yon try some Karswood?’ 
I took his advice, and tried it; it worked 
wonderfully, and since that day I have 
bad go^ results, the average being 255 
B gga per blri in one year. The Anrona 
laid 240 eggs in a year ; altogether 1,260 
eggs in one year from all five fowls. I 
think that my only friend Is Karswood 
Poultry Spice. W. Hbwiw. 

February Pth, 1928.” 

THE ONLY THIHQ TO MAKE FOWLS 

PAY ” Df DEVASTATED FRANCE. 

“ Cemetlere Anglais, Eoston Road, 
Collncamps, Somme, France. 

I buy your Karswood Spice from tile 
General Trading Co..le Portel, Boulogne* 
sut-Mer. and T m^htaay lam up Jo the 
devasta^ part of France, and the 
nearest house Is ball a mile away, so my 
fowls get tile full benefit of all kinds of 
weather, and I find Karswood Spice tiie 
thing to make the fowls pay. 

O. L. SeBEBVS. 

February 5th, 1928.” 


li. packet loppliM 80 htu n iU,i 
13a tm (7Ibi) yo ,, J 

1411I..UI...85,. S8lb,.tina,«“ 


COSTS id. A DAY TO MAKE 
12 HENS LAY 

try a Is. packet. 

\sk your grocer or produce 
dealer to supply you with a Is, 
packet of Karswood Poultry 
Spice and try it for a fortnight 
on half a dozen of your own hens. 
Results are not instantaneous, 
for Karswood juusuades the 
birds to lav, and does not 
jerk them suddenly into a 
state of heavy production, it 
takes a fortnight' or three 
weeks to show results, but 
the'.' are good and .sure. 

If your local dealer cannot 
supplv you, drop a postcard to 
the agents for your State, 
who will give you the name 
of your nearest supplier. 

AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

COEKIB ST. ADELAIDE. 

Note: If .supplied by Agents 
direct, postage must be added 
to cost. 


BASSWOOD POULTRY SPICE. 

GOABANTEED NOT TO FORCE THE BIRDS. 
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Eenmark — W. J. Connelly; Whyte- Yarcowie — G. P. Pearce; Owen 

Wm. Snook; Moorook — W. S. Jobson; Wirrulla— J. Clayson; Bala- 
klava — P. W. Minney; Minnipa — P. P. Kain, A. C. Richardson; 
Williamstown (Women’s) — Mrs, A. Bain, Mrs. Geo. Brown, Mrs. W. 
Mitchell; Bundalcer Springs — S. Threadgold, B. J. Tudor, R. Porter- 
Loxton — P. B. Schwarz, R. Kromer, .0. Ij. B. Troy; Nunkeri and 
Yurgo — B. Fletcher, D. Lawrie, P. Lawrie, A. Hindel, C. P. G. Bond, 
J. White; Claypan Bore — P. Andrews; Rapid Bay — P. N. Baker; 
Pinnaroo — A. G. Davey; Maitland — R. S. Kennedy; Kalangadoo— 
H. Dowdell, C. McKinnon; Clare — F. H. Moss; Gladstone — J. J. Galc; 
Blyth — W. A. Wadlow', L. A. Cornish, R. G. Daniels ; Black Springs — 
H. Piggott, P. Melaniphy, P. Clayson, P. Oram, R. Grenfell; Nelshabv 
— G. Lock, P. DeSilver, H. Pranks, A. Lock; Streaky Bay — W. P. 
Matthews, P. C. Roberts, H. A. Betts, P. A. Montgomerie, V. A. 
Roberts, A. Jackson; Halidon — G. Hepburn, L. Burnard, B. Bell, L, 
Halliday, W. Pepper; Brentwood — R. Parmer, R, II. Tilbrook; Talia 
— C T. Delphin, R. P. Dormington, J. Boylan; Monarto South— 

G. B. B. Gruhl, W. Gruhl; Myrla— H. J. Zibell, J. W. E. Sehumacker. 

H. E. Sehumacker, AV. Nairne, E. Gaulkc. E. B. Zierseh, W. Weiss, 

G. Aurioht, B. Jenke, C. A. Zierseh; Williamstown — S. Ginning; 
Lipson— G. S. Baillie, .juu., E. Darling; Saddleworth — J. Huppatz. 

H. J. Schroeder; Uraidla and Summer-town — R. L. Bonython; Mount 
Gambler — H. J. Hemmings; Weavers — P. A. Anderson, S. Anderson, 
D. Anderson, H. Baker, A. Neame ; Nelshaby — A. Beyer ; Pinnaroo— 
C. Tamblyn, H, Dobben; Taroowie — W. Hawker, M. Argent; Brent- 
w'ood — W. B. Watters; Gladstone — G. Smallaeombe, W. Lines; Petinn 
— J. C. Holborton, E. J. Jones; Coomandook — L. Williams, W. Tres- 
trail; Balhannah — E. F. Marks, W. 0. S. Martin, P. Paltridge, F. 
Camp; Lone Gum and Monash — L. Clifford, E. Webb, J. McCulloch, 
N. McCulloch; Berri — J. Adams; Moorook — F. A. R. Battams, W. 
Duncan, A. C. Stafford, C. J. Vardon, A. MeEwan; Gumeracha— 
P. V. Hanna. 


APPOINT THE— 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND 

A6ENCY COMPANY 

OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

11 Executor and Trustee ol Tour Will. 

II KstabliBhed, 1S60. Eatates and Trust Funds £5.i3S,46o. Write for our Booklet. 

II DIBECTOKS: 


i W. Hebbsbt Philupps, CSiairman, 1 

John Babkbb. I 

G. J. CowiB. 

A. 0. Byuill. I 

Jahis H. G0991. 

SlB Gkoboe Bbookuan 

. K.B.E. 

Pastoral and Asrlciiltaral Inspector 

Ceablxs Qbixtb. 

Uanuer 

E. W. WlLHAMSOn 

II TEMPORARY PREMISES— || 

1 11, aBKSEAM STREET 

ADELAIDE. | 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tte Jollowmg figures, from dsM, supplied l,y fl,e Oommonwoaltl. .Metro rolo-ical 
Department, show the ramtoU of the aubjomed stations for the month of and to the'end 
of June, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of June, and the averace annual 

rainfftU. 


For ' 

To end 

AT’ge. 1 

AT'gC. 

June, 

June, 

to end ! 

Annou) 

1923. 

1923. 

June. 

Rain^l 


Fab Nobth and Upper North. 


Qodnadatta 

riairee 

Farina 

Copley 

Beltane 

Blininan 

Tarcoola . . . . ^ • 

Hookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Qaorn 

Port Angnata 

Port Augnsta West 

Bruce 

Hammond 

Wilmington 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre . . • 
Port Germeio > . . < • 

Winabara 

Appila 

Oradook 

CarrietoD 

Jobnbarg 

Eorelia 

Orroroo 

Naokara 

Black Hock 

Dcolt* 

Peterborough 

Yongala 


l-OS 

1-92 

307 

4-93 

1-69 

2-74 

3-30 

6-14 

2-32 

"4-68 

3-80 

6-73 

218 

4.52 

4-72 

8-50 

2'28 

4-60 

4-88 

9-05 

2-28 

4-08 

6-61 

1261 

0-5fi 

1-82 

3-90 

7-9t 

2-60 

4.86 

6-71 

13-60 

2-80 

5-88 

6-31 

12-93 

2-85 

4-59 

6-21 

12-56 

1-37 

2-89 

6-79 

11-60 

2-61 

1 4-47 

6-64 

14-24 

201 

3-13 

4-98 

9-68 

1-88 

1 2-94 

4-77 

9-74 

1-61 

3-20 

513 

10-76 

2-28 

; 5-87 

5-69 

11-90 

3-81 

6.66 

8.55 

18-44 

3-27 

1 5-98 

5-92 

12-44 

9-90 

11-03 

11-01 

23-88 

.5.13 

7-74 

7-23 

18-87 

2.68 

4.65 

1 6-33 

12-93 

4-34 

7-93 

1 8-90 

19-85 

2-84 

0-86 

6-81 

15-01 

2'71 

4-48 

5-69 1 

1150 

3'60 

5-97 

601 

12-91 

1.91 

353! 

5 03 

10-85 

2'96 

5-08 

6-34 

13-56 

2.11 

409 

6-64 

13-75 

1-61 

3-27 

6-19 

11-85 

3.12 

fi-58 

6-09 

1273 

210 

3-24 

5-71 

12-10 

2-59 

802 

6-31 

13-53 

3.22 

7-11 

6-51 

14-61 


Lower North-East. 


Yunta 

1-42 

2-28 

4-56 

Waukaringa 

2-02 

3-32 

4-61 

Ilminahill 

1-20 

2-32 

4-50 

Oookbnni 

1-66 

2-86 

4.44 

Broken Hill,N.8.W. 

3-28 

4-87 

5-16 


8-93 

8*61 

8*79 

8-42 

10-08 


Lower North. 


PortPirie 

2-82 

4-68 

6-71 

1.3-55 

Gawler 

Port Broughton . . . 

3-49 

5-31 

6-95 

14-27 

Two W ells 

Bute 

3-73 

7’72 

7-30 

15-80 

Virginia 

Laura 

4-68 

8-50 

814 

18-26 

Smit-hfield 

Caltowie 

3-23 

715 

7-55 

17 19 

Salisbury 

Jamestown 

4-18 

810 

7-69 

17-86 

North Adelaide 

Bundaleer W.Wks. 

3-32 

7-91 

7-62 

18-05 

Adelaide 

Gladstone 

4-ft2 

9-61 

7-20 

16-22 

Glenelg 

Crystal Brook .... 

3-58 

5-63 

7-38 

16-93 

Brighton 

G<»rgetown 

5-03 

9-59 

8-38 

18-50 

Mitcham 

NarrTdy 

3'94 

7-88 

8-63 

16-43 

Glen Osmond 

BodhiU 

3-88 

6-94 

8-97 

18-93 

Magill 


Lower 


Spalding 
Gulnare . . . 

Yacka 

KooluDga . 
Snowtown 
Brinkworth 
Blyth .... 

Clare 

Mintaro . . 
Watcrvaie 
Auburn . . . 
HoyletoD . 
Balaklava . 
Port Wakefield 
Terowie 
Yarcowie 
Baliett . 
Mount Bryan 
Kooringa 
FaneU’B Flat 


Manoora 

Saddlewortb . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Eapunda 

Freeling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

AogeatoD 

Tanuoda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown . 


for ; 
June, 

■ I92a. 

To end | 
June. 

\ns. 

AT’fre. 1 
to end 1 
June. 1 

kv'fe. 

Annual 

Atlnfall 

North - 




.5-30 

8-58 

2U'4I 

3-!>0 

7-49 

S-22 

19-34 

•>-iU 

O-70 

0-94 

15.45 

3 06 

5-77 

7-21 

IS-SI 

3-38 

l)‘57 

7-40 

16-06 

2(>1 

15153 

7-20 

16-36 

2l>r) 

7 03 

7-70 

16-»6 

3'oS 

11-30 

U-OO 

24-6« 

4-43 

12-20 

10-13 

23-46 

4-09 

11-17 

12-55 

27-44 

3-42 

9-31 

10-95 

24-36 

2-76 

O'TO 

8-10 

17-86 

2-l)3 

.5-07 

7-47 

16-91 

3-34 

.5-98 

0-72 

13-29 

2-(iS 

4-03 

0-09 

13-78 

2-14 

' 4-54 

0-45) 

14-18 

2-46 

0-27 

7-05 

16-47 

3-49 

8-02 

7-02 

16-74 

2-64 

7 it) 

809 

18-06 

303 

7-9.5 

8-49 

18-97 

Murray 

Hanok. 


3(il 

8-09 

8-20 

18-78 

4-10 

9-72 

9-01 

19-74 

4'46 

10-95 

8-78 

19-67 

4-75 

10-80 

9-40 

20-71 

D'54 

12-04 

S-ll 

17-81 

5159 

1200 

7-45 

16-49 

5-34 

ll)-«2 

7-09 

16-52 

.")-l5i) 

11-20 

8-5>9 

19-86 

510 

12-02 

8-11 

17-90 

an 

13-82 

8-52 

21-60 

510 

12-44 

8-91 

20-80 

5-39 

13-30 

9-00 

20-31 

5- 15 

12-20 

9-30 

20-99 

54)4 

13-57 

lO-(X) 

22-48 

5-92 

13-59 

10-17 

22 20 

9-01) 

17-35 

10-17 

22-88 

!! 42 

17-40 


27-47 


Adelaidr Plains. 


Mallaia 
Rosewortby 


5-.“)0 

10-24 

7-4r> 

16-66 

4-43 

10-.57 

8-00 

17 29 

.5-48 

11-48 

8-97 

1909 

440 

9-59 

7-07 

16-83 

5- 58 

10-92 

8-25 

17-31 

048 

11-51 

8-07 

17-16 

6-67 

12-99 

0-80 

18-46 

i;r)3 

12-74 

lU-42 

22-22 

5'78 

11-28 

10-05 

20-05 

4-33 

H-m 

8-90 

18-37 

4-55 

9-81 

10 04 

21-34 

7 04 

13-37 

11-47 

24-06 

8-13 

14-91 

12-28 

26-78 

843 

14-99 

1244 

25-24 
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RAINFALL— omtffitud. 


Teatree GbU; . 

Stirling West . 

Unidls 

CJaFendon .... 

Morphett Vale 

Noarltings 

Willonga 

Aldinga 

Mjponga 

Normaaville 

Fsnkalilla 

IfouDt Pleasaut . . 

Birdwood 

Qnmeracba 

Ilillbrook Reservoir | 

IVeedvale . 

Woodside . . 

Amblende . 

^aime .... 

Bonot Barker .... 

Bchanga ... 
ilaoclesfield . 
ileadows . . . 

Hratbalbyn . 

MtfBBAT Flats and Vallbt. 

tfeoingie 

ililang 

[ianghoroe’s Creek. 

(VellingtoQ 

Tailem Bend 

Iforray. Bridge 

/allington 

dannuiD 

Palmer 

ledan 

iwan B«aoh 

Uanobetown 

Sndnnda 

'ntherlandfi 

lorgan 

ITaikerie 

Overland Comer . . . 

•oxtoa 

Denmark 


For 

Jane, 

1933. 

To end 
June, 
1923. 

At*^. 
to end 
Jane. 

AT’ga. i 
Ajutoal 
KainfsU [ 

j. 

Lottt Baboks 


i! 

10-70 

19-41 

13-08 

27-66 1 

13-24 

28-36 

21-58 

46-59 

13-43 

27-17 

20-56 

43-92 

8-64 

18-52 

15-52 

32-98 

5-41 

11-72 

10-76 

22-79 

6-91 

12-10 

9-65 

20-35 

8-15 

14-11 

12-12 

25-89 

5-38 

9-85 

9-71 

20-36 

7-76 

15-26 

13-54 

29-16 

5-73 

10-55 

9-84 

20-61 

7-79 

13-71 

11-32 

23-10 ! 

8-13 

17-88 

12-13 

27-16 

8-59 

19-50 

13-06 

29-33 1 

10-76 

23-73 

12-39 

33-29 i 

10-70 

24-09 



_ 

10-85 

23-02 

15-83 

35-65 

9-29 

20-39 

14-13 

32-11 

10-56 

23-65 

16-17 

34-67 

7-66 

16-53 

12-72 

28-42 i; 

8-67 

21-29 

13-81 

31-18 

10-23 

22-55 

16-23 

32-96 !: 

9-26 

18-35 

13-36 

30-57 

10-05 

21-71 

16-11 

36-04 II 

5-27 

7-78 

8-73 

19-32 i 


Per To end 
Jane, June, 
1938. 193S. 


to end : An*?!:; 




• Wss* ci Spihcib’s Gto»— conMi 


lalia 

Port Ellistoo 
Oammios ... 
Port Lincoln 

Tnmby 

Carmw 

Amo Bay . . . 
Cowell 


4-31 

5*64 

4-57 

411 

2-94 

2-97 

3'49 

2-21 


7- 77 
1003 

904 

8- 65 
5‘64 
5*26 
5-49 
3*56 


inued, 

6- 38 

7- 81 
7-67 
9-08 
6-07 
5-89 
5*84 
5-92 


VoSKB Pbninsula. 


Wallaroo .... 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green's Plains 

Maitland 

Ardmssan 

Port Victoria . 
Cbirramnlka . . 

Miniaton 

Brentwood . . . 
Stansbury .... 
Warooka 


IMitbbnrgb 


South 


5-30 

10-63 

8-68 

4-14 

6-40 

7-35 

5-28 

8-06 

6-61 

4-19 

6-54 

6-94 

3-62 

6-78 

6-55 

3-48 

6-14 

6-54 

4-47 

8-24' 

7-06 

2-17 

4-41 

6-69 

3-70 

8-30 

6-64 

2-84 

6-46 

5-86 

2-46 

4-34 

5-14 

1-45 

2-66 

4-96 

2-67 

7-84 

7-86 

1-89 

4-58 

5-02 

1-19 

3-26 

4-30 

1-33 

2-58 

4-66 

1-33 

2-77 

5-27 

2-66 

4-25 

6-10 

2-05 j 

3-28 

6-06 


[ Victor Harbor 


18*66 ^ ^ , 

15*40 Cape Borda 

>1 Kingecote .. 
14*77 'I Penneshaw , 
14-56 
13*93 
15*42 
11*64 
16*47 
12*29 
11*09 
10*16 
17*54 
11*19 
9*30 
9*9i 
1107 
12*63 
11*09 


Wbst or Spbnckr’s Gulp. 


inola 

rhiteWell . 
owlet's Bay 

enong 

ednna 

moky Bay . . 

etina 

treaky Bay . 


1-01 

2-27 

5-93 

10*02 

0*83 

1-26 

4*48 

9-08 

4-32 

6*79 

6-27 

12-16 

2-55 

4-60 

6*26 

12*49 

2-33 

4-14 

4*84 

10-38 

3-32 

6-90 

8-16 



2*84 

5-60 

5*87 

13-34 

5-16 

7*07 

1 

7*41 

1510 


{ Port Elliot. . . . 

Goolwa 

Pinnaroo 

Parilla 

Lameroo ..... 

I Farrakie 

! Genuiium .... 

I Peake 

I Cooke's Plains 
I Coomandook . 

1 Coonalpyo . . . 
j Tintiaara .... 

{ Keith 

■ Bordertown . . 

I Wolseley 

! Frances 

; Naxacoorte . . . 

! Penola 

I Lucindale .... 

• Kingston 

. Robe 


— il Milluent . 


I Mount Qambier . . 


16*45 

16*55 

18*90 

19*72 

U*78 

U*80 

13*30 

11-75 


3-77 

6*92 

7 21 

3-86 

7-90 

7-84 

3-29 

7*09 

7-74 

3-57 

8-76 

7*46 

4*75 

10-62 

9-68 

2*88 

7*26 

6-79 

3-54 

7-96 

7-64 

4-00 

9-07 

8-33 

4*08 

9-72 

8-39 

3-60 

9-09 

7-32 

5-18 

9-60 

7-74 

6-29 

11-69 

8-13 

3-93 

8-40 

8-27 

3-49 

7-42 

7-87 

AND Sodth-East. 

4-91 

12-08 

11-98 

4-26 

10-68 

* 8-77 

3-03 

7-08 

8-21 

5-66 

9-40 

9-98 

5*55 

9-52 

9-36 

4-77 

7’66 

8-39 

3-80 

7-14 

7*09 

4*15 

6-74 

6-30 

3-99 

7-49 

7*05 

4-27 

7-40 

.6-13 

4-54 

7*84 

7-01 

4*17 

6-91 

■7-40 

4*44 

7-98 

6-81 

4-26 

6*77 

7*74 

5-24 

8-47 

7-70 

6-07 

11-00 

8-12 

5-30 

9-67 

7-83 

4*81 

9*44 

8*53 

4-66 

10-20 

7-97 

5-46 

10-64 

8*27 

5*90 

11-67 

9-94 

5-40 

12-40 

11-56 

5*81 

11-73 

10*13 

5*38 

11-84 

11*99 

6-20 

13-52 

11-37 

6*68 

11-62 

12-84 

9-11 

16 38 

13-61 

8*19 

17-49 

— 

5-68 

14-03 

13-74 ^ 


U*18 

16*05 


20*15 

U*ll 

15*47 

18*22 

17*91 

15'83 

17*04 

17*81 

17*26 

16*58 


25*10 

19*10 

19- 39 
21*45 

20- 26 
17*87 
15*66 
14-66 
16*37 
14*54 
16*19 
16*58 
15*04 
17*48 •, 
17*42 

1817 - 
19*44 
18*12 
19*78 


31*24 
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MPORTS AND EXPORTS OP fruit PLANTS PTn 
MAY, 1923. ’ 

Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 

Bananas (bushels) .... c’i ic 

Grapes (bushels) ’ ’ ? 

Passion fruit (bushels) 

Pears (bushels) ' 

Pineapples (bushels) j-g 

Peanuts (packages) ^ 

Melons (packages) ^ 

Onions (bags) 296’ 

Potatoes (bags) ^ ' . 2 g’g^g 

Bulbs (packages) ■ ’20 

Plants (packages) 3 ]^ 

Seeds (packages) -g 

Trees (paekages) 1 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2 829 

Fumigated— 1 package plants, 1 package trees. 27 wine casks. 
Destroyed— 3 bushels hananas, 1 bushel grapes, I second-hand i-aso 
98 bags potatoes. 

Returned — 468 bags potatoes. 


Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Five thousand two hundred and twenty-five package.? seeds, &e. 
Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

One hundred and two packages citrus fruit, 400 packages other 
fresh fruit, 2 packages preserved fruit, 62,754 packages dried fruit, 
and 3 packages plants were exported to overseas markets. These were 


consigned as follows:— 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 53,472 

Preserved fruit (packages) 2 

South Africn. 

Dried fruit (packages) 2,59.') 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit (packages) 6,160 

Citrus fruit (packages) 102 

Plants (packages) 3 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 127 

Apples (packages) 400 

Canada (Vancouver). 

Dried fruit (packages) 400 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS 

A. W, Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on July 1st, 1923: — 

Butter. — Since our last report excellent rains have been recorded in the 
dairying districts, which means that the producers and the trade generally should 
participate in a good season. Already the local supplies of butter have increased 
to such an extent that South Australia is self-supporting, and actually at this 
moment we are exporting our surplus in bulk to Victoria and Western Australia. 
Values have shown slight fluetuatioiis, and present prices are: — Choicest factory 
and creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 91d.; best separatore and dairies, Is. 7d. 
to Is. 8M.; fair quality, Is. 3Jd. to Is. 5d.; store and collectors, Is. to Is. 3d. 

Eggs. — The usual seasonable increase in supplies ha.s taken place, and as the 
local demand has not been able to take all offering, values have come back to a 
figure which enables merchants to place their surplus on the interstate markets. 
Present rates ruling are fresh hou, Is. 5d. ; duck, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Values have shown only slight fluctuations, for the rates existing 
now are within ^d. per lb. of those ruling a month ago. Factories are now 
forwarding consignments of newly-made cheese, for which the local market 
has an oxeeptionally good demand, whilst the matured are meeting with fairly 
good sales, the range being from Is. to Is. Id. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — The market has been fairly well supplied with all grades. Prime 
liquid samples have met with good interstate iuquirie.s during the month at Id. 
to 4id. ; best quality candied lines at 3id.; lower grades somewhat dull of 
sales at down to 2d. Beeswax Itas been (dealing at Is. 3id. to Is. 4d. for 
l>cst samples. 

Almonds. — Tlie local buyers have been impoHing fairly large parcels, whifdi 
resulted in prices remaining stationary, for many growers are holding their last 
crop expecting better values. However, all cousiguments arc clearing at the 
following rates: — Brandis, 9d. to 9id.; mixed softshclls, 8d. to SJd.; hardshells, 
4d. to 4id, ; kernels, Is. 4d, ; walnuts, lid. 

B-iOON. — At several sales eurers were unable to purchase anything like tho 
number of pigs they required, and for some little time we experienced a shortage 
of middles and rolls. However, at .the present time the supply is about equal 
to the demand. Best factory cured sides at 13d. to 13^d.; hams, Is. 4cl.; 
middles, Is. 4d.; rolls, Is. IJd.; lard, Hutton’s, in packets lOd., in bulk 9(1. 

Live I’oultry. — We have submitted fairly extensive catalogues, which met 
with brisk competition, as poulteroi-s exhibited keenness in securing their 
•requirements. The prices obtained for prime-condition birds have been very 
good during the month, whilst in some instances birds of poor quality have 
naturally had to be cleared at lower rates to effect sales. We anticipate' that 
the demand will exist for some time to come, and wc strongly recommend con- 
signments. Crates obtainable on application. The following rates ruled at 
our last auction: — ^Prime roosters, 4a. 9d. to 6s. 3d. each; nice condition 
cockerels, 38. to 4s. 9d.; poor condition cockerels, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d,; plump 
hens, 4s. to Ss. 3d. ; mediiun hens, 2s. .3d. to 3s. 6d. ; some pens of weedy sorts 
lower; geese, 68. to 78. 6d. ; ducks, good condition, 4s. 6d. to 6s.; ducks, fair 
condition, 2a.' fid. to 48.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. to Is. 6d. per lb. 
live weight; do., fair condition, 9d. to 11 id. per lb.; fattening sorts lower. 
Pigeons, 9id. each. 

Potatoes. — Market lias . remained practically stationary during the month, 
until the latter end, when Victorian quotations were considerably higher, due, no 
dmibt, to the excessive wet weather experienced preventing , the digging and 
carting of the tubers. Bates here firmed in sympathy, and the quotations at the 
end of the month being primest Victorian potatoes, from 14s. to 15s. per cut. 
on trucks, Mile End; in parcels a shade lower. 

Onions. — There are still heavy stocks being offered, which meet with only 
limited demand. Values remain stationary at 78. to 8s. per cwt., on trucks. 



Almost any motor car might 
render good service to an expert 
mechanic. But Hupmobiles are 
made for people who enjoy 
using a motor car more than 
they do “tinkering” with it. 


PRICE, £515. 

Complete with nickel finish, spare tyre 
and tube, snubbers; painted any 
desired shade. 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM 

PHOENIX MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITEO 

I PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. I 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


EEPOETS FOB THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

The following reports on the general agrieoltural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective Managers: — 

Booboi'owie. — Weather — One very noticeable feature of the weather for June 
was the large number of days upon which rain fell; 277 points of rain was regis- 
tered, and the highest fall for 24 hours was 40 points, rain having fallen on 18 
days. Crops are germinating nicely, and at this stage of their growth nothing 
more can be said. Natural feed is making good headway for this particular 
locality. Stock — In a general way they are looking fair, and in some instances 
fat. Pests — Nothing worth mentioning at present. Miscellaneous — Moat farmers 
have finished seeding, and fallowing will bo general in a couple of weeks. 

Turretiield. — Weather-rThe weather during the month has been very unsatis- 
factory for seeding, all classes of implements being bogged, and the land in such 
a condition that it has been impossible to sow wheat properly. Natural feed is 
suffering on account of the wet and dull conditions that have prevailed. Stock 
— Ewes and lambs have had a rougli'time with the wet. Horses and cattle liave 
been hand-fed; otherwise they are very poor. Pests — Lucerne flea is prevalent; 
also slugs are numerous. Miscellaneous — A very large proportion of fallow is 
still unsown, and some will not be put in tins year, but refallowed for next y(“ai'. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

TO PLANT FRUIT TREES. 

Secure your requirements from South Australia’s 
Premier Nurseries. 

ALL LEADING OOMMEBOIAL VARIETIES STOCKED. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, 

BALHANNAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS, 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD,) 

MOECHABD (Average animal rainfall, l.I.Snin,). 

June 2nd.— Present: six meinliera and visitnrs 
Whuat Growing.— The Hon. Secretory (Mr. il. Tilllmwli), 'in tlic courae of a 
paper under the heading “Some Points in the Orniving of Wheat,’' said the first 
work to he done in order to secure best results from the wheat’ rn'.p ,vits the 
preparation of well-worked early fallow. Pallowing sliinihl tie piishod i.i'i witli 
and completed in time to work the land back licforo the comnienoenumt of hiirve.st. 
Land that was fallowed early could be worked deeply, but late talluiv, i.i.. land 
worked after the end of August, shouhl not he worked quite so ileeplv. Tlie liost 
method of bringing the fallow to a good compact seedbed was tlm emnlovment 
of a flock of sheep and a set of good harrows. Immediately before seediiig tin 
land should not be worked too deeply. Late varieties of wheat slionld l»> sown 
first, and the early maturing sorto could be sown later. He did not favor starting 
seeding too early in the season, but would regulate the work in onler to mako 
an early finish; seed sown after the middle of June was, in moat si-aaons, a 
failure, and as a general rule May was the host nnmtii for .seeding. Tlio grain 
should always be pickled carefully in order to avoid smut. It was a good plan 
to have a fair amount of pickled wheat on han,l about a fortnight before 
seeding, so tiiat the grain would have a chance to Ix'corae tlioumglily ilry and 
feed more evenly through the drill. He was of the opinion tliat thicker sowings 
than those usually given were preferable. Over a bushel of most varieties ami 
up to TSlbs. of early sorts were recommended by the s])eaker. Referring to 
heavier dressing of super, he did not think it necessary to imc more than (iOlbs. 
to yolbs. to the acre in that district. Heavy drc.ssings of .sn]HT wonlil not make 
up for deficient cultivation. Aa a rule, it would he found tlmt a small, well- 
worked area was more profitable tlian a large area put in carelessly. 


EUBELIA, June 22nd. — The meeting discussed the question, “Rabbit Destruc- 
tion.’’ The use of the smoking machine, in preference to the. fimiigator, was 
recommended, owing to the high price of bi-sulphate of carbon. Matters in 
connection with the Conference of Upper Xortheru Branches, to Ik- held at 
Morchard on July 25th, were also discussed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT) 

ROOLEKOO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, l.'i.Silin.). 

May 25th. — ^Present: nine members. 

Paemyaed Poultry. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. R. J. Stanton whl that 
poultry could be made a profitable side line if properly managed. Tlie first 
consideration was the construction of a galvanized-iron shed, with iron posts, to 
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minimiBe the harbors for vermin. He preferred to allow tiie fowb to ran out 
in the open during the day time, and shut them up at night. Strong, healthy 
stock, with good laying records, should be selected. The White L^bom held 
the laying record, but the farmer also wanted poultry suitable for the table. 
White Leghorn cockerels sold well in the Adelaide markets as second class only; 
therefore, if they were crossed with a heavier breed, the progeny should be a good 
class of fowl for the farmyard. He preferred Minorcas crossed with Indian 
Game, because both were good layers, and large birds with plenty of flesh. 
Turkeys were very profitable, and with a little care were not much trouble to rear. 
When about three months old they were able to look after themselves, and if they 
had a stubble paddock in which to run, they would pick up a lot of wheat and 
oats. One hundred and fifty turkeys at 10 to 12 months old would weigh about 
1 ton, and at la. per lb. would realise £112, which, he felt sure, was worth a little 
trouble. A good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


PAERELL’S PLAT. 

March 29th. — Present: 22 members. 

Horsk versus Tractor. — Mr. W. Bailey, who contrilwated a paper dealing with 
this subject, first referred to the hardships under which the pioneers of the wheat 
industry labored, and considered that the position held by the modern agricul- 
turists was due in no small measure to the work that had been performed by the 
horse on the farm. It was claimed that the tractor had been thoroughly tested 
under Australian farming conditions, but, so far as he bad been able to learn, 
such tests had been confined to those of fuel consumption. What still remained 
to be proved was the durability of the tractor. The man who advocated the tractor 
claimed that horses became old and died. That could not be denied, but most 
farmers bred one or two foals each year to maintain the strength of the team, 
and if they were not kept until they became too old, they could be sold for a 
good price. On the other hand, the tractor depreciated in value every time it was 
worked. It was also a noticeable fact that farmers who used the tractor also 
kept a team of horses on the holding. Another fact worthy of notice was that 
the man who advocated the use of the tractor was one who took no pride in his 
team, and did not keep a good type of horse to do the work. The tractor would 
possibly be the right form of motive power for some farmers, because if they 
ill-treated it no one would suffer but the farmer. The tractor could be shown to 
advantage during suitable conditions, but tests under adverse conditions were also 
necessary if the thorough adaptability of the machine was to be tested. It was 
claimed that farming could be carried on better and more cheaply with the tractor 
than with horses, but Mr.- Bailey stated that some of the ploughing he had seen 
performed by the tractor could not be compared with that done by a good team of 
horses. Cheap farming operations, if not thorough, were not profitable. The 
‘ horse team might possibly be a littie more eipensive, but it performed the many 
duties of the farm in a thorough workmanlike manner. The tractor and the fuel 
for its locomotion were procured from a country where they were infinitely cheaper 
than in Australia. The Australian farmer had to pay for the importation of both, 
and in addition to that he had to rely on the markets of the world for the value 
of his produce. The speaker then quoted from an English paper, in which it was 
contended that the set-back which the agricultural tractor had received meant more 
for the revival of horse teams than the advantage which was claimed would accrue 
to mechanical power as a result of the passing of the horse, of which the tractor 
was supposed to be the advent. The main reason for believing that the horse 
would reassert itself in agriculture was because it had been found by experience 
to be more economical than mechanical power. One of the greatest factors telling 
against the more universal adoption of the tractor was that of depreciation. I'iven 
assuming that a tractor of one of the best mak^ was purchased, which would last 
for perhaps three or four years, depreciation at the rate of 33 per cent, would have 
to be written off, and at the end of that period the machine would be of very little 
value. By no means was he prejudiced aghinst motor power, but at the same time 
he did not despise the work that was performed by the horse. The speaker 
admitted that during harvesting operations the tractor was able to take off the 
crops very rapidly, and could, no doubt, be used on very large farms; but he was 
convinced that for the small farmer the horse team was the best. 
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FARBELL’g PLAT 
April 27th.— Present: 24 members 
Tbactoe vebsus HoasBS .— a paper was read by Mr 0 H \ • 
ferruig to the altered economic conditions of recent Haro ; After re- 

only direetloB in n,hich we ean look to incroanLTo’fit^^Jf ‘ 'r'*'' 
the teduetion of working eipensea, improving vabe per^lcre of th' 
cropping a larger acreage each year, by using the paddock crops, and 

the horses. The only way those improvements caifbe effected k b ‘Ji' 
ment of a good-quality modern tractor. With horse teams only ■. 
can be covered per day, and the ideal time for nuttiiu. in ti,' ‘ •'c™‘ge 

Kmited. After that periH eo mettet Iwe .veil L „ " 

sa^rs £“£, Sr s e -z - ~ ■*. 


it becomes, and one ako has to face the fact tlufThe ^vork°over*wldcl."tL'’f 
was being strained will only bring in about oh per cent. „f tlie retun, Imt wmnn 
be secured from the land that had been first sown. The poin 1 wi^r 
emphasise is that no maclunery, however good, will assist in growing a, „„‘d 
crop from land that had been worke,l late as from laud that had hoe,, sown 
early m the season. Horses cannot stand the strain long e„o„gi, to get ali the 
crop m, m that short penod m which the best of tlie'crops are ctowh ■' PirmeTa 
15 years ago obtained equal results to those which farmers of the present dav 
were securing. They worked horses, so did the picsent-dav farmer 'parmiVs 
generally agreed that the drill could not be improved upon; yet they were still 
dissatisfied, so that if they wished to progress, some improvement in niotive power 
would have to be effected. The eomhined drill and cultivator was more of a 
labor-saving device than an actual improvement of machinery. At the present 
time it was necessary for the fanner to rise at 4 o’clock in the morning in 
order that he could be out in the paddocks at 6.30, Except for the half an hour 
for breakfast, the other time was, to all intent-s and purpoBe.s, wasted. He did 
not mean that there was nothing to do; the horses had to be fed, watered, feed 
prepared, and the horses caught and liarnessed. Young horses were usually 
broken at that busy time, and they added their (piota to the waste of labor. The 
hames had to be carefully adjusted, sore shoulders uttended to, and uuiiieroiis 
other little jobs taken in hand. If the work were some di.stftjicc from the home- 
stead, nosebags had to be prepared, while if the pa<ldo<k th.n was being worked 
was close at hand, tlie teamster should be able to start at about the same lime 
as the man with the tractor, who did not rise until (> o’clock. In tljc event of 
the field being a couple of miles away, the operator of the tractor could ridr' out to 
work on a horse, whilst the teamster had to walk out with his team. “At dinner 
time the horseman takes t)ie team out, unharnesses, feeds and water the aiiiinaU, 
and then harnesses up again, and he has done very well if tlie team is moving off 
in under two hours. The tractor driver simply turns off th(! kerosine, ha-s dinner, 
and is back at work in half an hour, and has live or six acres of land turned over 


before the teamster makes a start. At night the man with tlm tractor can 
stop whenever he feels inclined, and if ele<'tric headlights arc fitted to the engine, 
he can see Just as well on a dark night as a man driving a motor car. When 
the tractor stops, the driver virtually loave.s his team, equalling 10 to 12 horses, 
harnes^d up and fed in the paddock and waiting for a start ne.\t morning. The 
teamster, however, has had to stop at dark, take the horses home, unharness and 
feed them, and then sit down to his own tea. Srili the work is not finished; he has 
to go out again and feed up for the night. On wet days the teams have to be 
stopped, and on good working days chaff has to be cut. Then when that job 
is finished, a spell of rain falls, and the team is still idle. . A neighbor told 
me that during one such wait in fallowing time his team ate l-o tons of chaff. 
This meant an expense of £60 and a few day.s* hard work in cleaning out the. 
stable; £60 would purchase 100 cases of kerosine, and if one only ploughed 
five acres to the case, it would mean fallowing 500 acres. This point is worth 
emphasising — 500 acres could have been ploughed at a cost equal to the amount 
it took to keep the team until it could start again. While T was working with 
homes, I used two four-furrow ploughs, two men to drive them, anil useil to fin<l 
myself continuously occupied getting hay from the stock to the cutter, feeding 
the teams at dinner time and at night, cleaning the stables out, keeping swings 
in order, and attending to sore shoulders, in order that the team might bo kep 
working as regularly as possible. We used to average 8 acres a day, and it 
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took three men to do it. With the tractor one man can do 12 acres a day. I 
had nothing to do in connection with the fallowing, and the driver, although 
ploughing more than 50 per cent, more each day than the three men employed 
with the horses, assured me that he was not so tired at the end of the day 
as he had been when driving one of the teams. It is very satisfactory to find 
means by which the work of three men can be done by one, and that on one 
man’s wages and keep. Besides the speed with which tractor ploughing can be 
accomplished, there is the difference in coat per acre, which should have a very 
strong appeal to farmers in these days of small profits and slow returns. Recently 
a farmer told me that he was offered ploughing at Ts. fid. per acre next door to 
his own farm; but on going into costs he found that it would not be a profitable 
undertaking. He may have c()nsidered the proposition in a very different light 
if he had had a tractor, which would plough at a cost of 2s. an acre, and could 
do 12 acres per day, instead of four. With the teams the farmers are so long 
completing the fallowing that they usually have to finish the work when the land 
is too dry for good ploughing, even though the work was started when the land 
was too wet to make a good job of the fallowing. However much the land might 
be bogged, we are compelled to push on with the work before the land becomes 
that dry that the ploughs cannot work. When the land has been cultivated, it 
needed harrowing and rolling to bring it to a reasonable degree of tilth. During 
this season we cultivated one paddock of 140 acres in four days, and commenced 
and finished work at the same time as the horse teams, which were doing from 
12 acres to 15 acres each day. When there is more than one job to be done in 
the fields, there is no reason for not doing them all together. The cultivator with 
the harrows attached behind does a good job, or, if the land is somewhat rough, 
the roller can be attached to the cultivator, and the harrows to the roller, thereby 
, doing three distinct jobs in the one operation, with no additional work for the 
driver. Shifting from one paddock to another entails no waste of time in taking 
down and putting up swings. In the matter of harvesting, the tractor is an 
ideal method of supplying power to work harvesters and headers. Almost every 
fault that can be found with horses for harvesting is absent in the tractor. 
The team draws a harvester at a very different rate of speed down hill to that 
at which they go up the hill. Even small depressions in the land appreciably 
alter the speed of the harvester; this means wheat thrown out at the fastest 
speeds and chaff taken in while the machine is travelling slowly. Tlie tractor 
goes up hill and down hill at exactly the same rate of speed. It does not 
swerve into the crop to take a mouthful of wheat, or dodge a thistle, as does the 
team. There is not the difficulty in managing the tractor that there is when one 
had to control eight separate units, which are unable to pull straight ahead, but 
have to hang out from the crop to make the harvester run in a straight line.^ 
There is generally a horse that wants to go more slowly than the others, one 
which wants to travel more quickly, one which wants to follow the wheel track, and 
.objects to being pulled out of it. Every touch of the whip means a speed up, 
and a consequent throwing out of more wheat. In harvest time we can seldom 
commence to reap really early. As a rule one just starts when it is time to 
stop for dinner, which means a loss, of two hours of the very best part of the 
day for reaping. In a week that will amount to 12 hours, and at eight bags per 
hour in a 20bu8h. crop, represents 9fi bags. This time saved in a fortnight of 
raping might possibly mean completing the work before a hailstorm came along 
and knocked down tlic crop. Again, during harvest time rain might fall, which 
takes filbs. or 7Ibs. of weight for every bushel, and results in a dock of 3d. 
per bushel for bleached wheat. Again, the saving of time might be the means 
of completing harvesting before the occurrence of a fire, which is an every-day 
possibility. There are times when it is problematical whether it is warm enough 
to reap. Wc try a head or too, and consider the straw too tough; but we see 
a neighbor reaping, so we make a start, only to find that the crop is too tough, 
and that we are leaving more heads on the stalks and on the ground than in the 
machine; but as so much time has been taken up in harnessing and making a 
start, we are unable to stop and go on. with something else. The man with the 
tractor, in the same position, merely drives the machine for a chain or so, and 
knows in five minutes whether the crop can be reaped. If he cannot go on, he 
simply stops, the engine., and goes oh with the ^wing of bags. I have not used 
my tractor for road work, but t have no fears as to its performances if it is 
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needed for such duties. . In the matter of eompari^ons of .-n.t. n . 

worked with horses and one worked with a tractor it ci,, L , I* “f « farm 

valued at £375, are necessary to work 300 acres; Imnieas 

£150; binder, £200; stable and ehaffshed, £200- n-iddoci. of '''"‘1 cutter, 

hay paddocks, fallow, and crop, 25 acres at flO^r £500""!!^:* 
keep, including harvest, £150; interest at 7 per cent v- * 

£1,953. With the tractor equal in power and able to cron 1 " I”'"' 
£700; shed, £30; interest, £30; total £780. I„ conue" tim^, ■ n 
the farmer two years ago ploughed the hav p,-iddock and ren.lcm] •* 
all feed purposes, he expended money to have it ploughed <■ ,ltiw,tll''*.u,‘'r/"' 
rowed. Last year additional funds -re expended^u VSt an:, 
harroiTing, binding, hay carting, and twine. That acres unrf) V‘>n. 
used entirely for producing hay, and interest had to be mu] m u T' ’ 
hay that will be needed for this y^r. Instead of having’ n.onev invested and' 
paying interest for two years, ,n order to supply power to work ti.e fan, da g 
the third year, I send an order to the city for kerosine a week before if i« 
needed. I use the kerosine, and pay for it afterwards. 1 have lu. iuteipJ Z 
pay for the power, while the man with the team has paid interest for two venrs 
I have a num^r of kerosine cases and tins, wiiidi can be turned to nmnv usefni 
purposes on the farm. The teamster has a yardful of manure, wliieh entails -i 
good deal of work, and if carted on the land means the distriliution of hundreds 
of weeds all over the paddocks.” The speaker then tracetl the progress that Imd 
been made m the agricultural industry, first referring to tlie time wlieri work on 
the land was performed with bullock teams, and how the iwrs of those animals 
prophesied failure to those progresvsive farmers who introduced liorses for work on 
tlie land, The tractor had now made its appearance, ,anii the end of tlie da7 
of the horse was in sight. “I do not go so far as to sav that anv tractor is 
better and cheaper than horses,” he continued. “A man would be letter off 
with a good team than with a bad tractor. The matter of finding out the 
diflFerence between good and bad tractors is something that requires considernblu 
discrimination, because we are in the pioncring stage of tractor farming 
Reference was then made to several tyiies of tractors at present on the market,^ 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, Uiiii.). 

June 1st. — Present: 10 memlieis and several visitors. 

-.The monthly meeting of the Dranch was held at the rcsideni'c of Mr. C. 0. 
Bennett, when Mr. A. J. Lines contributed a paper entitled “Out Buildings on 
the Farm.” The lay out of the farm buildings, he said, required a considerable 
amount of consideration as to where and how to construct tluMu, and the cheapest 
method of construction. For the situation of the stable, the best piece of 
ground suitable, with a gentle slope, and at some distance from tin* homestead 
should be found. He preferred stone walls with an iron roof. Straw was 
not pernjanent, and required a considerable amount of labor in leneu-iug it 
from time to time; it w'aa also a liarbor for sparrow? and many other pests. For 
the manger he preferred a wooden frame with sheet iron inside, because it 
would be the most serviceable. The manger should be made the full length of 
the stable, with an opening in the centre to enable one to pass from the stable 
yard to the back of the manger. The stable yard should be enclosed by a post- 
and-rail fence, because that was the most convenient and subslatitial. If a 
large barn was built, it could be used for storing cliaff as ivell as for wheat and 
oats. The barn could be connected with the hack of the stalde for convenience, 
and built of either stone or iron, and roofed with iron, with a floor of timljei- 
or cement. The barn should have a door at each end, and one in the rent re 
opening on to the manger, so that chaff could Ikj carried to the horses without 
any diflliciiltv. The implement shed should be constructed with wood and iron, 
one side of which should be either left open or fitted with running doors. .No 
farm was complete without a blacksmith’s shop and a pioper equipment ot 
tools, A eciw.sked would be needed, with a yard adjoining large enough o 
stable as many cows as required. He thought three good cow.s vsere su cien 
for the ordinary farmer. For the pigsties he considered it was a good plan to 
have a passage down the centre, and the sties on either side, so that t ere wou 
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’>e no trouble , when feeding the pigs. The poultry should also be considered 
and housed at night to protect them from foxes, which were plentiful in that 
district. The poultry house should be constructed of iron, with second-hand 
inch piping hung with wire from the roof for perches, so that, if necessary, it 
could occasionally be cleaned out to free it from all vermin. During the dis 
cussion which followed, Mr. J. H. Sargent thought the stable opening should 
face the east. Mr. Hollitt thought the first consideration should be given to 
the water supply. Mr. Stevens would not build the bam and stable in elo.«ie 
proximity. He mentioned an instance where that had been done, and a fire 
which occurred proved disastrous. To ensure an adequate water supply all the 
year round he would install galvanized-iron storage tanks of liberal capacity 
Mr. C. H. Lines would construct the barn close to the stable for conveniemV 
and labor saving. The implement shed, however, should be placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the stable. Mr. Black said that where piping was used 
for perches, caro should be taken to stop up the ends. That would prevent 
draughts going through, and keep the perches from becoming too cold in the 
winter. 

Mr. J. S. Fisher then contributed a paper entitled *^Oat Growing,’’ Diinng 
the last two years, he said, he had been CKperimenting in the growing of oats 
for hay on hay stubble land. During 1920-21 he sowed two varieties, namely, 
Scotch Grey and Calcutta Cape. The Scotch Grey grew very thick and rank, 
and ripened very early, but owing to the very w’et spring the crop was badly 
affected with red rust, The Calcutta Cape ripened about a fortnight later. The 
crop did not grow so rank as the Scotch Grey, and, being a late variety, it escaped 
the red rust, and made an excellent hay. In 1921-22 he sowed Scotch Grey, 
Calcutta, Cape, and Algerian oats. The Scotch Grey did not grow so rank, was 
not infected with rust, and, owing to maturing early, had an advantage ovei 
Calcutta Cape and Algerian, and made a first-class hay. The Calcutta Cape did 
not do so well, and, being a late variety, it was affe<5ted by the dry spring. It 
received no rain after coming into ear until harvested. It also made good hay, 
but he thought if it had rc*?eived a good rain within the time mentioned it would 
have yielded a better return than the Scotch Grey. The Algerian oats matured 
l>€f<)re the Calcutta Cape, and gave about the san^c yield. That variety was 
also affected by the dry spring. He preferred the two other varieties for good- 
quality hay, because the Algerian had an . .objectionable red-colored straw. 
During 1922-2^1 he was sowing Algerian, Scotch Grey, and Sunrise. He wa.« 
unable to secure seed of the Calcutta Cape variety. He thought if farmers 
experimented in the growing of oats on their stubble land they would find it was 
a paying proposition, especially if an early variety could be procured, because 
it could be harvested and stacked before the wheat was ripe. A good discus- 
sion followed the reading of the paper. 


NELSHABY. 

March 31st. — Present: eight members and visitors. 

Peevention op Smut. — Mr. E. Franks contributed a paper dealing with this 
subject, in which he said the first step in the prevention of smut was to obtaiii 
seed wheat free from the disease. Next the grain should be pickled, 
and while there were numerous methods in vogue, he favored that of 
pickling in a box large enough to hold a bag, without the sack, of 
wheat, in order that the smut balls that rose to the surface could be skimmed 
off. He always used a solution of lib. of bluestone to 4gall8. of water. The 
grain should be well' stirred and allowed to remain in the pickle for about two 
minutes before being rebagged. Tt was a good plan to pickle the wheat a few 
days before it was needed, in order that it would lie thoroughly dry before 
being placed in the drill. If the wheat was . pickled on a floor and allowed 
to remain over night, it dried very quickly. The speaker had always obtained 
good results from seed that he had pickled in the manner indicated above, and 
he was of the opinion that weather conditions were an important factor in tiie 
development of smut. He had proved that when smut had been present on the 
wheat, and the grain was sown during showery weather, it would, unless .thoroughly 
pickled, be badly affected when harvested. 
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NEL8HABT. 

April 28th. — Present: seven members and many visitors. 
jCSonsebyation op Foddib. — Mr, L. C. Roberts contributed a paper on this 
subject, in the course of which it was stated that the cemaervation of fodder for 
livestock formed one of the most important branches in the present-day system of 
agriculture, and with the high price of land; and consequent reduction of holdings 
it was growing in importance, beicause it was one of the most efficient ways of 
combating the evils of drought. The food for stock was derived mainly from 
the following crops: — Wheat, oats, barley, natural grasses, and herbage, and, in 
some favored spots, lucerne, peas, and various summer grasses, The tw'o first 
mentioned were the best cereals from which to obtain the main supply of fodder 
and the best way to deal with them was in the form of hay. Wheat for hav 
should be cut whilst the grain was soft, and while there was still sap and color 
in the leaves of the plant. The oat crop should be left 8ome\vhat longer, beeanso 
if it was cut in a green condition it made bitter hay. The stock preferred oaten 
hay if it was cut when the grain was firm and the stalks were turning purple. 
Stocking required judgment. Crops that had been cut on the green side, aiui 
heavy-headed, over-ripe hay should be allowed to dry out and stiffen before being 
stroked; but if cut at the right stage the sheaves could be stocked immediately 
after the binder. On no account should the hay be allowed to become too drv. 
Climatic conditions should also be watched, and if there was any possibility of 
rain falling the hay should be stocked without delay. If it was allowed to lie 
on the ground it became very sodden with the rain, and would be bleached with 
the sun. So soon as it was sufficiently dry, the hay should l>e carted and stackcrl, 
because the longer it was left out in the weather the more would it deteriorate. 
If stacked in the open it should be thatched at the first opportunity, and if likely 
to be left for any length of time, iron should be placed around the stack to keep 
out the mice. Barley was not so suitable for conservation as hay, owing to its 
hollow straw and beards, but if it was cut whilst it still held a good color, it 
would make a good fodder for cattle. Of the natural grasses and herbage, wild 
oats seemed to be the only fodder that could be profitably conserved in tlie 
form of hay. Wild oats made a good sample of hay if dealt with intelligently 
and quickly at the right stage; but such a crop wna far more difficult to handle than 
the cultivated cereals, because it turned very quickly from being too green to too 
ripe. It was bitter and light if cut on the green side, and if cut on the dry 
side it dropped the seeds, the stalk turned white, and the plants contained very 
little nutriment. Wild oats should be cut in the golden color stage of growth to 
secure weight, color, and nutriment. Wild oaten hay spoilt very badly if h 
rain fell on it before being stocked. It also had a tendency to retain the rain 
in the tops of the stocks if they were made too large, so that it was best to mako 
medium-sized stocks and bring the tops of the sheaves close together. When 
stacking the hay, the centre of the stack should always be kept full, so that if it 
rained at any time whilst either putting up or taking down the sheaves, the steep 
slope from the top of the stack would have a tendency to run off the water. 
Lucerne and peas, when grown in small quantities, would be of far greater use to 
the farmer, if fed to the stock whilst green; but he was aware of the value and 
high feeding properties of lucerne hay. Although not used extensively, ensilage 
could be made from practically any green feed, and it was an excellent fodder 
for milking cows. The drawbacks against the more general practice of 
ensilage making were that the crops were more difficult to deal with in cutting, 
and to do the job properly a silo had to be made, and means of cutting into chaff 
and conveying it into the silo provided; but he thought that ensilage was a means 
of conserving good succulent fodder that should receive more consideration. The 
beat way of conserving straw was by cutting portion of the wheat, oat, or barley 
crop just before it was quite ripe, stocking the sheaves quickly, and threshing 
at the earliest possible opportunity. By that means a large supply of straw 
would be secured, and if protected from weather would keep indefinitely. When 
the harvest was over the farmer should rake up the best straw for putting into 
stacks as a standby in case of drought, and also as a protection for the stock. 
By the best straw, he did not mean the tallest and rankest, but rather that from 
the varieties of wheat favored by the stock. It was possible to keep quite a 
large supply of fodder in the form of grain, oats perhaps being the best, with 
barley a close second; but before keeping too much in that way, he strongly 
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EEDHILL (Average anuual rainfall, lii.'Din.). 

June Sth.-Present: eight raeuiher, and two visitors. 

The Blowfly Pest.— T he following paper was rrad hr Mr H I i- i 
“The losses to farmers and the pastoral iudiistrv throimiu„it . 
result of the ravages of the blowfly are aliaost in«ilnil.iblc^ not only" hv 'il, " 
of wool on the part affected, but to the whole fleece of each’ ind'ividnal slnlu tl mt 
is attacked by the pest. The flies also attack the lan.bing ew<tam tin b 
the ewes that arc struck by the pest almost invariably die, if tl,o .wvc d not 
receive immediate attention. These losses are helping to reduce tin- (locks , f 
sheep each year in South Australia. On dealing with the pest from a ,„,i„t of view 
of the introduction of an effective remedy, I consider that one of the l.osl one 
tices for the farmer to put into operation is the destruction of all iloiiil nniiinU 
and other carrion by burning after the flies have deposited their eggs in the car- 
casses. If each individual sheepowner systematicallv carried on the work of 
destroying all matter in which the blowflies could breed, the mindicr of flies 
would be considerably reduced. To be successful, constant care and attention 
arc necessary in the management of sheep. The owner must be iviitclifnl vigi- 
lant, and attentive, both during the summer and winter. The floc-k must he 
constantly watched to see if any of the sheep have been struck by the flics. 
Sheep that have been attacked should be yarded, or ranglit in a comer of the 
paddock, and the affected parts shorn very cleanly. To kill tlm maggots on the 

affected animal after it has been shorn, an .application of a mixtiiie" of ki'iusiiie 
and oil will give good results. There are a luiinber of advertiscil remedies tlial 
will destroy the maggot and render the sheep imiiinno from fnrtlier attack for 
a lengthy period, and these should be well worth trying, laiinbs tiiat have been 
tailed at the wrong time of the year are especially liable to be struck by the 
fly. To reduce the danger to a minimum, the lambs should he tnileil a.s rapidly 
ns can be done with care, and the purse .and the tail smeared with Slockhcdm tar. 
The sheep and lambs should then be moved to an open paddock, .away from all 
buildings, stacks, yards, &c., and an effort made to lail the hunbs at a tinm when 
the flies are not so prevalent.’’ 


TARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, l.IJin,). 

, May 29th. — Present: 17 inendrers. 

Fektilisers. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. 11, Thomas stated that fer- 
tilisers were playing an increasingly important part in that lociility, as in other 
districts of the State. Agricultural experts were recommending heavier dre.ssings, 
and he thought it was a paying proposition to apply Icwt, per acre: hut their 

soil was very uneven in texture, and some classes needed other manures besides 

superphosphate. Stable manure benefited red soils and salty or magnesia patches, 
and in order to use the manure to the best advantage it should he heaped as soon 
as possible in some convenient spot, and allowed to rot thorougliiy before being 
carted on to the land. The main consideration of the average fanners as 
regards stable manure was to get rid of it as quickly as possible, and the result 
was that it was often thrown into the gutters, and washed into a creek. The 
manure should be spread on the land just prior to ploughing. It improved the 

red land by opening the surface soil, and kept it loose, thereby assisting in the 

retention of the moisture and preventing a crust forming. He also thought that 
some of the land in that district would be benefited by a dressing of lime. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. D. Smith said he thought that heavier dressings 
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of super would pay in increased returns that would he obtained. Last year he 
had a few bags of super over after seeding all the fallow ground, so he ploughed 
up a few acres of pasture land, using ISOlbs. of super, and he received a return 
of 21bush. per acre. Stable manure, he thought, should be carted out and 
ploughed into the land. Mr. C. A. Kote said that at one time not more than 
561b8. or dOlbs. of super was used, and that amount was considered quite sufficient; 
but now the amounts used were from lOOIbs. to ISOlbs. per acre. It would mean 
a big item if still heavier dressings had to be applied after a few years. He 
thought if stable manure was sown through the drill, greater benefit would l)e 
derived from it. Mr. W. S. Ninnes said that farmers kept on using the same 
kind of super year after year. He had procured three different kinds this year 
and hoped to see some improvement in the returns. About 20 years ago they 
had tried the plan of sowing stable mamire through the drill. Special feeders 
had been made to handle double the quantity per acre, but so far as any benefit 
was concerned, it did not pay for the carting out on to the land. 


WIERABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

May 5th. — Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Saving Time and Expense on the Farm. — In the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject, Mr. F. E. Borgas said there were many methods wherebv :i 
farmer could save tiuie and expense on the farm. In the first place, the latest 
labor-saving implements, machinery, and tools should be brought into operation 
for the cultivation of the soil and the harvesting of the crops. Every fanner 
should be equipped with one or more engines to do the chaffing, crushing, sawinii, 
and pumping, and other jobs that required engine power. A tractor was a 
valuable acquisition to the farm, for in addition to being able to perform tlie 
work of an ordinary engine, it could also take the place of the team in the 
paddock during seeding, harvesting, and cultivating. To save time and expense 
every farm should have permanent water in every paddock. If that was provided, 
it would save a lot of time driving the stock to water, and the stock would also 
keep in better condition. The provision of a blacksmith shop was also a means of 
saving a great deal of time and expense. A handy man with tools could do n 
lot of repairing on the farm in the smithy, instead of losing time in taking the 
work to the nearest town. He was in favor of erecting the sheds with iron. 
Such buildings were more expensive than straw sheds, but there was no doubt 
that the former were better in the long run. With straw sheds one had to put 
on a new straw roof every two or three years. In addition to that, they were 
a harbor for mice and rats. When haymaking, it was a good plan to cart and 
make a haystack in a paddock where there was plenty of water. That would 
save taking the stock home every day to feed them. Sheaves of hay could be 
thrown over the fence of the stack yard, and the stock could eat the fodder 
when they felt inclined to do so. Kerosine, bcuzine, oil, and grease should be 
purchased in fairly large quantities direct from a firm, in order to save the proftt 
of the middleman, and obtain a cheaper freight. The same applied to all other 
necessities, such as files, bolts, wire, plough and cultivator shares, fork handles, or 
tools. All tools and appliances should be kept sharp and in good working order, 
otherwise one could not expect to save time and expense on the farm, 


YACKA. 

May 18th. — Present: 15 members. 

Dairying. — the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. E. Billing- 
hurst said the land selected for the dairy farm should be good grazing country, 
with an abundant supply of fresh water. If it was necessary to excavate it 
dam, a fence should be erected to keep the animals from polluting the water. 
He considered the most profitable cows, to be the Milking Slmrthorn, the Holstein, 
and the Jersey. The nervous system of the cow controlled to a very large extent 
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the Diilk floWj so that proper provisioa should be made for the comfort of tho 
animals. Straw shelter sheds should be erected in the paddocks, and it was 
also advisable to plant a belt of trees for breakwinds. During the very cold 
months of the year, Mr. Billinghurst considered it advisable to rug the cows 
Quite a comfortable and serviceable rug could be made with three wheat bags 
Milking should be performed at 'regular intervals, and at regular hours. If ^ 
all possible, the cows should be milked by the same person, the work being done 
as quickly as possible. If a cow was a “tough” milker, it was u good plan tu 
rub the teats betw'cen the palms of the hands. That usually had the effect of 
making the milking much easier. After all the milk had been taken from tho 
teats, the quarters should be squeezed to make certain that all the strippings had 
been taken from the udder. Each cow should be tested twice each week 
immediately after milking, so that the dairyman would be able to ascertain the 
most profitable animals in the herd, in order to indicate which would be the 
best animals to breed from to build up the herd. Cleanliness should be obscrvcil 
in every detail with respect to the handling of the products of the dairy. The 
cows should be fed twice a day on oaten chaff, bran, and a ration of green fodder. 
The dairyman should always rear the calves from the best butter-producing cows 
equal care being exercised in the selection of the bull and heifer calves. The fact 
that “like begets like” should always be borne in mind by the dairyman wiio 
wished to improve the standard of his herd. 


YACKA. 

May 3 Ist.— Present: 14 members and seven visitors. 

Farm Blacksmithing.— In a paper on this subject, Mr. R. Tillbrook said tlint 
every farm should possess a blacksmith shop, but he thought it would be necessary 
to have at least two years’ experience with a good tradesman in order to make 
blacksmithing profitable. It also took practice to know the heat required. It 
was surprising the amount of money the farmer paid to the blacksmith each year, 
whereas, if a man had a shop, he could save at least one-half that amount, as 
well as the time that was lost in going to and from the black^slnith. Wet days 
could be spent in making eyebolts, S hooka, and replacing broken links in chains, 
etc. Before erecting the shop, it would be necessary to find the best place, wliero 
there would be no danger of an<l where one could get the implements close 
to the shop. He suggested constructing the building of stone; it would thcji 
be safe from fire, and would be cooler during the summer. Many farmers could 
use the stone.s off their own land, and if they did the work themselves, it would 
cost very little. The forge should be placed away from a corner, so that a long 
bar of iron could be placed through it. A vice and drilling machine would bo 
required, and also a few pairs of tongs (to hold round or flat iron), hammers, 
chisels, punches, and a good set of stocks and dies for threading bolts. A set of 
shoeing tools, such as a hammer, rasp, pincers, nails of different .sizes, and a 
supply of shoes would be necessary. A set of carpenter’s tools, including a saw, 
plane, chisels of different sizes, brace and a few* bits, and a carpenter’s claw 
haminer, would also be handy. A few pounds expended in equipment would be 
saved in blacksmiths’ accounts. It would be necessary to be able to tell steel 
from iron; one method was to place the end of the bar on the anvil, and hit it 
with the hammer. Iron would crack open at the end, but steel would nor, because 
it had no grain, but would flatten out as would lead. In welding, it was necessary 
to get both irons to a soft white beat. A little clean red sand thrown over the top 
would help to keep them clean. Steel should not be made too hot, and a little 
clean sand, borax, or cherry red should be used. The iron should be well jumpcil 
up and scarfed, but not given too much lap. If the iron was round, the first few 
■ hits should square it, after that it could be worked round. When two pieces were 
being welded together, the thickness of the iron should be allowed on to the 
length. Chisels, picks, and bars could be tempered by first getting the. stwl 
hot; three-quarters of an inch should then lie cooled off and the iron watcheil. 
The first color would be white, the next blue, and the next a straw color; when 
the straw color was coming to the edge the iron should be cooled right off. Buggy 
springs or tynes for a spring-tooth cultivator could be tempered without a furnace 
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by plaeing them in a fire and getting a n-d heat all over; thev should then he 
dipped quickly into a tub of water. A fine piece of deni' should then Iw 
accured and the end snmshed soft The springs should then be placed hack in 
the fire and rubbed with the deal, and when hot enough to sparkle, should ho 
dipped quickly into a tub of water. Care should be token to keep the springs 
the same heat all over. A good diseussiim followed the reading of the popor. 
Mr J. Atkinson said it was advisable for young men to take u|i the praotioe 
and do as much as they could for themselves in their own shop. Mr. BillinglmrsI 
said that every farmer should possess a shop, and much time wonhl then be saved. 
The Secretary (Mr. A, 0. Badman) thought it was necessary for every fanner 
to get an insight into blaeksinithing, but ho did not think any fanner 'would be 
able tfi serve for two years at the trade. 


BUNDALEBB springs, June 25th, — ^Mr. E, Cooper read a pajier, ‘ ‘ Farm 
Stock in which he pointed out the necessity for keeping pnre-Iired stock. Tho 
paper also dealt with inbreeding, and emphasised the fact that if such a line of 
deeding was adopted only strong and healthy animals should be used. 

LAURA. At the June meeting of the Laura Branch of the Agriciiltiiral Bureau 

a' milk-testing demonetration with the Babcock tester was given by Mr. 1’. T. 
Bowker. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT, I 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

May 29 th,— Present; 16 members and one visitor. 

Straw on the FASM.-Mr. H. Gilbert contributed a paper on this subject. 
Straw he said, should be gathered .as soon after the harvest .as possdjlo so that 
ft w™hV be in good condign. Oat and barley straw, if cut as soon as the gr« 
LT been stripped, would be in excellent condilion tor .stackmg. If stacks 
were built with^are, they would last for many years, and might prove of sumo 
value in a dry year when fooder. was scarce. If a small amount of str.uv were 

..4 r:;r "/»■:- 1 ." 
sr4:r,.s;f]5i:.r£ 

no ineouyenieiice, nor .v jtoA could not pull tho straw out or 

should be surrounded by rails, so . iea,t seven or eight loads, 

trample it down quickly. Thu stacks should jA.m to 

so that they would provide a shelter from the w l,„ placed on by 

be waterproof should have a good s p . thicker, until a 

commencing at the bottom and weights on each end 

thickness of 3ft. or 4ft. was reached at the toP^ to 3ft. Wire netting 

should then be hung at equal away with the hollows m 

would be more suitable to use, “ being housed or fed, 

the roof caused by the plain wire. yher>, stock ™ 
straw bedding should be laid down 

the small gutters or waahaways caused ^7 ^ increase the value of the laud, 

the gutters would gradually silt up, ^d to ^ ^ 

It should not be forgotten, be said, that straw was a 
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the stock were concerned, if they were to have any comfort at all. Mr. C. M. 
Hudd then contributed a paper, entitled, “Methods of Increase for the Farmer.” 
The farmer of to-day, be said, was faced with high rates and taxes, high-priced 
machinery, and other disadvantages, which compelled him to turn to methods of 
agriculture, which would bring him in the best results with the least expenditure. 
To do that the farmer should devote a fair portion of his time to side lines. 
To gain the best results from the land, one would need to work along the follow- 
ing lines:— Seeding should be started during the first week in May, providing 
enough rain had fallen previously to cause the weeds to germinate. The seed 
should be sown at the rate of 75lbs. to 851bs. of wheat to the acre, with a 
dressing of not less than 'lcwt. of super per acre. A greater quantity of super 
would give better results and leave the soil in better condition. An early wheat 
should be sown for hay on the heaviest soil. For grain, the bulk should be of 
varieties most suited to the district; but one should not be afraid to try new 
varieties in small quantities to test them thoroughly for at least three years. 
Twenty or 30 acres should be sown with oats or barley, either for hay or grain, 
and fed to the stock if the market price fur them was not good. They could be 
sowTi before seeding commenced, and in no way ivould that hinder seeding opera- 
tions. Fallowing should be commenced in July and finished by the middle of 
Septeniber in that district; the land should then be liairuwed and cultivated 
immediately, commencing on the land that wa< ploughed first. The cultivating 
would then be finished by the second or third week in October. That would 
allow the farmer time to dear the stack yard, and be ready to start hayniakiug in 
the last week in October or the first week in November during a normal year. 
The hay should be cut a little on the green side for a start, and by the time 
cutting 'was finished it would have become riper, and mixed in the stack it would 
make very good hay. The stocking should be done immediately behind the binder 
in round stocks of from 25 to 30 sheaves. That would ensure good hay, and it 
would not dry out to any great extent, and would be ready for carting in ID dap. 
The stacks should be large enough to hold 50 tons, and should be built with 
square corners. The centre should be kept well filled, especially when com- 
mencing the roof, which should be steep and with the butts outside; the birds 
and rain would thou not damage the sheaves. The stack should bo thatched 
immediately after harvest. Harvesting operations should be commenced as soon 
as the corn was ripe, ahvays reaping first any wheats that were likely to shako 
out or go down. When the harvest was over, the farmer was able to cart and 
build a stack of straw for the winter, and as a standby in time of drought. Odd 
- jobs, could then be done, and if rain came during the simmer the fallow should be 
harrowed. A cultivating would do a lot of good, but the harrows were a necessity 
on the fallow, because they made an even surface, and allowed the weeds to 
germinate more quickly. A flock of sheep should be kept on the farm, about 100 
Merino ewes or Merino cross could be mated with Dorset Horn rams during the 
second week of November, the lambs would be dropped during the second and 
third week in April, which was quite early enough. Other sheep could not he 
compared with the Dorset Hcfrn cross -lamb for rapid growth, and for market or 
export. A flock of sheep would bring in a good income, and also keep the fallow 
free from weeds, and enrich the soil with their droppings. At least four Jersey 
cows should be kept. They would bring in at least £50 per year; they should be 
properly attended to. and given a sufficiency of good feed if they were to give the 
best returns. Some people were of the opinion that cows w'ere a tie, but the 
farmer would not do without one, and one would be aa much a tie as six. A 
breeding sow of the Berkshire breed should also be kept, and could be fed with the 
separated milk and a little corn. The young pigs could be sold as slips, or kept 
until they were baconers. The pigs should be kept in a little paddock or run, 
with access to a clean, dry sty. Pigs should always be kept clean, because they 
w'^ould thrive better and fatten on less food. A flock of about 50 White Leghorn 
fowds of a good laying strain should be kept, and also about 12 of a hea'vy 
breed, such as Plymouth Rocks or Black Orpingtons, for setters, because the pure 
Leghorn would not set, and it was not convenient for a farmer to keep an 
incubator, because it required too much attention. The fowls should be kept houseil, 
or, if allowed to run out, should be kept away from the farm buildings and stables. 
Every farmer should have a few fruit trees and a vegetable garden. The latter 
was a necessity, and occupied very little time, and fresh vegetables would always 
repay for the little time spent on them. 
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SAPDLEWOBTH (Average animal attomlaiice, 

June 22iid. — ^Present: IS menibeis. 

TTjCERlfE' 1*^ course of an address dealing with the niltivatiun of lucerne. 

^ j, g Kelly said tKe old practice of growing lucerne mixed with grain in 
def to improve the carrring capacity of the pasture was no longer i-A-ognised 
a profitable venture. Lucerne rerjuired special cultivaliou before sowing 
s^d in order to insure a good start and a clean (rop. lie wished to nuiki* 
^^ecial reference to a piece of land that he had watered from tlu' Uiver Wakeiielil. 
n%c land comprised an area of about mie acre, and was about UU't. iibove tlie 
1 I of the river. The plot had been plougluMl during Angnsl, ami was worked 
niUiaually through the spring, suminer. ami autunm, ami folhiwing wliUor. 
Oiiltivations were also made when weeds made an appeaiaiu-o. and to eiistiii' 

'' {rood seed bed. He Ixpressed a prclVrenee for Hunter Kiver seed, wliir.li lie 
hrLdcaated with a grass seed attachment to the grain drill. The lii ft i rop ini,. 
n badly damaged by the luccmo. flea tliat it Imd to 1 h' ic seinled. It uns luitoii 
(Lt a better germination took place along the wheel tnulo ol' the iliill, so tlie 
of the plot was rolled after the second sOTling, tind ti vmy good gormron- 
tiofvvL received. Except for a very light gracing, he did nj.t mlv.se ns.ng the 

on the first summer. During the autttniii or early in the wilder ii lietivy 

Xpwiag of fresh stable manure should be liarrowcd into the liiiid. lie Imd 

not used any other form of fertiliser. The land was itngated witli the aid ot 

i wind^U pumping into a 3,000gaU. tank. The itiaiii lupe was phteed down 
the centre of the plot, to which was altatdicd OOtt. of a rubber huso and -4ft. 

MS piping*^ The piping was supported about l.'iu. above the giuund and 
!t intervals ^of llin. Jin. boles were drilled iti the pipe. The water spouted out 
fram the holes on to the ground, tints avoiding spraying the fotiaso, iiiid nni 
Wot- dov the leaves of the plants were not scoirhed. llie inigalod plot 
on a three weeks. The cost during the whole of the siiiiiiiier 

was cut „ j oU for the witidtnill. Whoii hay was ris,iiired, tlie 

had been "fo'tjX nver the floor of the hay shed, and it oeca- 

be eS into oxecilout hay. If allowed to wilt before 
tonally “tainting of the milk would be avoided, t ows, ings, 

feeding to dairy cows, a g (.(itistdcied hieerne an 

and %he ^cd shmtld bo sown at a very shallow depth, 

essential ted fo p t y^ to be obtained thorough eultivatiim .sliould he prae- 
and if a good growtn was i , ,, „ .Yinkler favored deeper seeding 

seemed to be tdi right for 

lucerne. 


WILDIAMSTOWX. 

May fliith.— Present : 23 meinliors. 

.^■Sis.rsd' To EeHSs - 




III wore 


CLARE, Afay 2oth.--An ‘“teeatin- . -1^ i 
Winter Season,” was delivered 'hV Air. ■ • ,.,,l,bit.s mid hi.ies, sprii.viiig, 

the care, planting, and protection o y r,j ,.,„d its applimo es duriiig 

manuring, and general repairs to the vinii 

wet season. T,„„,sgv Smith. M.D., W-Sr-, 

MALLALA, May 2l3t.—Lieiflenant Colonel ^ ^ attended the 

F.l8, (Edin.)XHeadofth^^P— 
meeting and delivered an address, 
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WATBBVALE, May 28th. — The posBibilitiea of cottongrowing were discussed 
at length, and Mr. Beid signified his willingness to conduct experiments. He 
thought it would suit the gardener, because his busiest time was orer when the 
cotton harvest began. 

WILLIAMSTOWNj^June 26th. — Mr. J, B. Harris (District Orchard Instruc- 
tor and Inspector) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, “Vine Pests 
and Diseases.” A pruning demonstration was given in Mr. W. C. Smith’s 
vineyard, when the Messrs. A. Springbett explained the most profitable methods 
of pruning. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

May 5th. — Present: 18 members and 30 visitors. 

Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P., delivered an address, in which he gave an interesting 
description of agricultural methods practised in various parts of Europe and 
America. 

Question Box. — A further meeting, which took the form of a “ Question Box, ’ ’ 
was held on May Slst. In replying to the question, “Does it make any difference 
to the resulting crop if the seeding is done with a combined drill and cultivator or 
separate implements,” Mr. Carmichael said be had not noticed any difference. The 
combine acted splendidly while the weeds were small, but separate implements were 
best when the rubbish had made a strong growth. Mr. C. H. Boundy had used 
the combine for hundreds of acres, but maintained that the farmer had to use his 
own discretion as to when it should be used if the best results were to be secured. 
He agreed with the previous speaker in regard to weeds, and concurred that under 
fair conditions the combine gave every satisfaction. He considered it imperative 
to have separate implements to deal with large weeds. Mr. J. J. Honner said that 
some farmers used ploughs that left the fallow too ridgy, with the result that the 
^combine was liable to bury the seed too deeply. Under fair and level conditions 
he was satisfied that the combined implements gave satisfactory results. “Would 
it damage a crop to harrow it after it had come above the ground?” — Various 
cases were cited, and it was generally agreed that good rather than harm would 
result, allowing that the crop was not too far advanced. “Does the quantity of 
super used have a good or harmful effect on crops in dry seasons J. J. 

Honner thought that on stony or “red soil” too much super did have an adverse 
effect. He cited a case of partial failure last year, which he attributed to too 
much super, and intended reducing the quantity this year, on that class of soil, 
from 1121bs. to SOlbs. Mr. J. Boundy considered the only means of judging the 
question was by the conducting of a series of experiments extending over a number 
of years. Mr. C. H. Boundy was satisfied that a fairly heavy dressing of super 
assisted a crop, especially wheat, to withstand a dry season. He quoted a case 
last year in which a wheat crop on the notorious “red land” of the district held 
its own, and yielded satisfactorily, although manured well above the average. 
“Are there any means of eradicating weevil from bams?’-’ — Members were agreed 
that the pest was a hard one to cope with, and replastering, whitewashing, and 
spraying with sheep dip were quoted as possible remedies. Messrs. J. Boundy and 
A. E. Twartz both cited eases in which weevil had either been exterminated or 
removed by covering the floors of the barns with a good layer of salt. “Which 
is the more effective for pickling grain — bluestone or formalin?” — In connection 
with this question no attempt was made to compare the two, both being generally 
admitted as effective; bluestone was more generally used, but formalin was also 
being used fn several parts of the district. Mr. J. Boundy said it was not 
advisable to pickle too far ahead of sowing with formalin. This introduced a dis- 
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. _ ^hen to pickle with bluestone. Mr. J. J. Honner had tried barley which 
pickled a month or so before sowing, but found that the germinal ion was 
affected. Mr. C. H. Boundy, however, contended that lie had found that 
‘Wins smutty barley well ahead of sowing to be very, effective. Mr. A, L. 
M pickling weli in advance 

of the grain to anj appreciable eitent. 

Carmichael voiced the opi, 


advance interfere with the germinaliug 
; extent. “What is the best plan to 

-Mr. Carmichael voiced the opinion of the majority when he 

^owted leaving the fallow aa rough as possible as a help in that direction. “la 
dvisable to cut the tails of Merino lambs as close to the rump as possible f— 
Honner said he was experimenting in that direction to see whether it would 
1 wn the trouble caused by blowflies. “Is it advisable to burn stubble before 

fVwinar’ Members agreed with Mr. Carmichael that barley straw broke up 

especially if harrowed on a hot day, whereas wheateu straw did not. The 
Hon^^Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) uttered a note of wiiruing in rogaril to the 
•^ traction of humus by continuous burning off, and quoted some of the evils of 
. Xn their district, where the rotation was usually wheat followed by 

hlrlpv he conaidered it best to burn the wbcat stubWe, and ploiigli the barley 
trew’into the soil. “What is a good gauge tor a ivire fenccl'’— Mr. Honner 
flin. 5in., Sin., 61n., 8iu., Sin., upwards to Bin.; Mr. Catmidiael gave 
B^n* 6in., 6in.,’7iD., 8in., lOin., upwards to 43iii.; Mr. J. Boundy (lioiight Cin., 5Jin., 
SJiii., 6ii, 7in., llin., upwards to 41iii. 


WEAVEKS. 

April 30th.— Present: six members and three visitors, 

Paim Live Aitkactive.— Mr. G. Anderson, who read a paper 
?hi6 subject, thought the most important feature about making fiinii life iitlra^ 
w«rto kMO things in good order about the hoiueste.id. A good approaeh 
from the roarto the^homestead should be constructed, and trees planted almig 
trv tnak<» a drive If that were not possible, two or tlirci' tn'os sliou d 
he f f gateV they would then help one to (ind the gate easily 
be plan ^ at the should be made attractive and tidy, ools ' 

“v! keof in their proper place, and iniplenionts not allowed to stand .aliout 

‘T 

STouid also ie'p to “ake tiic 

t|Uhc it 4 .aide ya.,, One port™ 

of the stable should be o, ., ,,a',.h\var to keep it soft and pliiible. 

should be given two tt'^^ o ’tj ' ^ , gt„,np the Is'st animals 

All the draught ho^os sh^W b of the sauie 

in good repair. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARKOW, 

May 26th.-Present: e^ht members and nine visitors. 

Destruction of Foxes.— Mr. T. Sfactory results in the 

was necessary to be very cunning, e , ^ touched with bare hands, 

destruction of foxes. The baits “"'’“tV'i.e saTd “ere wL nothing to equal tho 
To draw a fox up to the traps or ““o ,*=ery often used 
chemical extracted from the root of the v»'0' ’ ..^gsossed a remarkable attraction 
in medicines for sheep, horses, and t P ^ ^ 

for the fox, and a few drops on a piece of rag drawn 
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sure lure. If a dogf fox crossed the trail it would invariably follow it durinj^ 
either night or day, but only on a moonlight night would there be much chance 
of shooting the animal. If the trail was laid with the wind the fox could be 
drawn on as one (ileased, right across the band of moonlight, but it should always 
be borne in mind that, however much the fox was absorbed in the valerian trail, 
his nose was always on the qui vive^ therefore shooting parties should always be 
on tte leeward side of the trail. A poison trail could be laid successfully with 
the roasted head of a sheep or pluck, or the half of a skinned and roasted rabbit. 
Anything of that nature would serve very well during the early part of the night, 
when the fox was on the lookout for a meal. In preparing a bait of that kind, 
the lower part of the attachment should be made of fine wire, so that when the 
drag had been made ready it could be given the necessary scorching in the fire 
bo remove every trace of the scent of the hand. The expert trapper wore rabbit 
skin mittens and rabbit skin covers for his boots. Gloves which were used much 
should be washed frequently, otherwise they would soon give off almost as much 
warning scent as the bare hand. Cyanide or strychnine poisoned baits should he 
used with the greatest caution. The baits should be buried a few inches deep at 
intervals along the trail; a hand fork, hoe, or any such implement should be used 
but on no account should the ground be touched with the hand or foot. He advise:) 
burying a number of baits at intervals to delay the fox while he smelt about for 
them, and to give the poison time to work, otherwise the fox might go off to one 
side and die some distance from the trail, in which <mec the skin would probably 
be lost. The skin of a fox that had been dead for a day or two was useless, beeau.se 
the fur came out too easily. If a fox was poisoned during the night, the skin 
should always be removed early the next morning. Starlings made very good fox 
baits, but in laying them, a pair of tongs should always be used; these could be 
made from band iron, such as was used on bundles of bags. Before use, the 
tongs should be passed through a flame to remove any trace of human scent. 
During the discussion which followed, Mr. C. G. Puckridge thought handling the 
baits did not warn the foxes off, because he handled a sheep freely and poisoned 
it, securing seven foxes the next morning. Mr. T. Burt had obtained better results 
in handling baits with a pair of tongs made from baud iron, securing seven fo.xes 
from half a chicken. Sparrows also were an excellent bait. He thought strychnine 
'was the best and most effective poison to use. 


DARKE’S PEAK. 

May 23rd. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Before a farmer goes in for sheep he should first see 
that there is a good supply of water available, and that the property is enclosed 
with good sheep-proof fences,” said Mr. J. B. Davis in a paper under the 
heading, “^The Value of Sheep on the Farm.” Continuing, the speaker con- 
sidered the Merino to be the best breed of sheep for tlie farmer, and to maiiilain 
the standard of the flock the rams should be changed every three years. Sheep 
were a valuable asset to the faimer. They kept the weeds in check, and helped 
to kill the mallee shoots, and by grazing on the fallow they packed the soil and 
enriched it with their droppings. Wlieii the freezing works were thoroughly 
established at Port Lincoln, farmers would be ablft to establish flocks of cross 
breds, and thereby obtain heavier lambs for the market. For that purpose ho 
favored the Lincoln-Merino cross. Trees should be planted in corners of the 
paddocks to provide a shelter for the stock. In the discussion that followed, Mr. W. 
Wake expressed a preference for the Dorset Horn-Merino cross, and advised tai meis 
to plant the trees some distance out from the fences, otherwise the sheep, when 
'cainpiug under the trees, would do considerable damage to the fence. Mr. C. A. 
Noble thought farmers sliould make provision to hand-feed the sheep with crushed 
oats when natural feed was scarce. He considered that shelters for the trees 
should be made in the centre of the paddocks, and favored the Romney Marsh- 
Lincoln cross. Mr. G. Noble stre^d the importance of water and fuddi^i' 
conservation. In reply to a question, Mr. Davis said each ram should be limited 
to about 40 or 50 ewes. 
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The CLETRAC TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 

WITH THE CLETRAC LINE-DRIVE. 



MAKES A ONE-MAN’S JOB OF ALL FARMING OPERATIONS 

FOR ECOHOMT, SIMPUCIT?, ADD POWER, CLETRAC TRACTORS 
PEAR HO RIVAL. 

AH tDEAl TRACTOR FOR RODGH. SNAGOT COONIRY. 

SOLE AOENTS- 

CHARLES ATKINS & CO., LTD., 

CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE 


BAGOT, SHAKES, & LEWIS, LTD., 

Stock and Station Ag^ents, 

Wool and Produce Brokers, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 


We ue now oanplDg large itoek, ol— 

8TJPBRFH08PHATB8. 

Woolpaeks. Cornsaeke. Bran Bags. Twines. Fencing Wires. 
Wire HetOng. OaWaniied Iron. Bore and Well Casing. Pipings. 
Cement. Field Gates. Ttonghlng. Sheep Dips. Sheep Shears. 
Rahhit Poison. Maehlnerf Oils, 

Sole Agents in Sonth Anstralla lor— 

“Aeme” Sheep Dip. "R.I.P” Rabbit Poisons. 

“Knoblo” Blowfly OU. “Rellanee” Petrol Engines. 

“CLAN LINE STBAMBBS." 

Head Office: 18, King W illiam Street. 

Motor Garage and Workshop: Light Square, 
Adelaide. 
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KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 2S.40in.)< 

May 29th. — ^Present: five members. 

The Value op Lucerne.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. B. Gardner), in the 
course of a short address dealing with the subject, mentioned that on l^ptember 
21st, 1922, he sowed 41 acres of fallowed land with 91bs. of Hunter River lucerne 
The past spring and summer months had Been very severe on summer fodder 
crops, and less than the averag^e winter rains had fallen during the past two 
years. Although the crop was young, it had been fed off twice during the 
summer — 150 sheep for 10 days, and two months later it had carried the same 
stoick for seven days. In April, 1923, the crop appeared to wither off, and looked 
as though it would not recover, but immediately after the first rain fell it had 
sprouted vigorously, and was now showing a good body of feed. The cost of 
seed and super had been about £2 per acre. Mr. J. Newell rend an article, 
“Manuring Fruit Trees,’’ and an mteresting discussion followed. 


LIPSON. 

April 28th. — Present: 17 members. 

Tree Planting.— Mr. C. Partington contributed a short paper on this subject. 
He said tree planting should receive attention from every landholder, first because 
good timber trees enhanced the value and appearance of the holding, and secondly 
because timber was becoming scarce in that district, and in years to come would 
only be available by carting from long distances. Almost any variety of tree 
could be obtained from the local forest reserve, but very little advantage had been 
taken of that in the past. He suggested that every farmer should plant one or 
two acres every year for, say, six or seven years. At the end of that time, 
the timber would have made a good growth, and at the end of 10 years some of 
the trees that had been first planted should be fit to use on the farm. The site 
for the plantation should be where it would receive the fioodwaters, such as in the 
line of a watercourse. The most suitable trees to plant were the sugar and red 
gum, both of which were well known for strength and durability, and could not 
be surpassed for fencing posts. He mentioned those varieties because he had 
noticed that they both did well in ttiat locality. There were a number of other 
varieties that might do as well, but if planted for timber purposes, he doubted 
if they would be better than the sugar and red gum. He thought it would be an 
excellent plan for the Agricultural Bureau to organise a planting scheme, and 
induce farmers to plant a number of trees on their holdings, and also to plant 
rcbvs of trees along the boundary fences adjoining the district roads. That 
would greatly improve the district from a picturesque point of view, besides being 
a valuable asset to the farmers. An instructive discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

May 26th. — Present: six members. 

HAND-rEEDiNG Sheep. — The following paper, under the heading, “Does it Pay 
to Hand- feed Sheep?” was read by Mr. H. Doudle: —“The practice of hand- 
feeding sheep on the West Coast is not generally adopted, and whilst admitting 
that it would be impracticable for the pastoralist who has large areas of grazing 
land, it does not follow that hand-feeding should not be pr.Tctised by farmers, 
^t is the usual custom for the farmer to pick out what sheep he is going to sell 
at shearing time, and as he is generally anxious to find a buyer as soon as 
possible, the result is that 90 per cent, of the farmers sell their sheep at a low 
figure. In such circumstances the farmer gives as a reason the fact that the 
land would be overstocked if he attempted to keep the sheep through the season. 
The natural grasses contain little or no nutriment when they first make an appear- 
ance, and even if paddocks are kept unpastured until the autumn months, and 
there is an abundance of dry feed, sheep will gradually fall off in condition when 
grazing on such pasture. This goes to show tlat the dry grass is of little feeding 
value. Therefore, instead of the farmer selling his sheep in the spring, it would 
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be a much better ptoposition to allow the sheep to have the n.n n , . , 
and eat them out whUe the grass retained s.Le £ 00^1 tin paddocks 

the feed in the paddoeka commenced to show signs of scareitv he simJi 1“ 
attention to hand-feeding. The time to comnnnce feedbg’ wil no;, ".a" 
condition of the flock, hut it would not be necessary to sltn feeding the ah\^e 
flock at once. When the farmer notices that the sheep arrJettina slL 
the flock should be yarded, the weaker or poorer shcep^ picked ollt^l,Ki put in the 
feeding paddock. This course should be adopted oaj a week 'until ^ V *■ 
as the farmef decided that the whole floek required feeding. The la nbino ewes 
should be fed in one paddock, the sheep i„ another, and the sheep for marke 
and ration sheep in another. Feeding troughs can be made with super bans hv 
sewing them together double, and putting tliroe posts at each end of the fc’ulcr 
firmly in the ground. Then weave a piece of No. S £e„H,.g wire through the 
edge of the bags on each side, and strain the wire tightly to the post at each 
end. A third wire should be threaded througli the bottom of the feeder and also 
strained to keep it from flapping in the wind. Feed.Ts can also be’ ioadc of 
galvanized iron and wood. These are perhaps the best, heciiuse they can easily 
be moved from one paddock to another. A few small pens sluuild also' be provided 
for feeding some of the weaker ewes and huiihs. Two pounds of good hay chaff 
per day will be sufficient to maintain the strength of a slieop, and lib of oats 
per day will keep a sheep in good oonditioo. ‘CiH'kv’ chaff can he fed by 
miring with oats, barley, or hay chaff. Where ‘cocky’ clnaff is fed lo sheep 
the straw and flag should be separated from the finer Aaff with a sieve, Ix-cause 
the sheep will only eat the fine chaff, while tin’ rough stuff coiiM be fed to the, 
cattle. By a system of hand-feeding, the fanner ccmhl fatten ami sell his 
surplus sheep when the market was high, and according to tlie wat the markt't 
has been in past years, a sheep that would bring 15s. at the end of the vear, 
would, if fat, bring from dOs. to 50s. in the winter. One bng of oats at Ulhs! 
per day ration, would feed and fatten a sheep for 80 days. Value tlie bag of 
oats at lOs., and allowing for the trouble of feeding, Hc.j it would fliiui show a 
substantial profit over a neighbor who had sold 'off .shears.’ Again, there is 
the advantage of having the paddocks cleared of weeds. With the coming of 
the freezing works at Port Lincoln, and the high prices of wool and ineat, 1 think 
that the farmers in this district would be well advised to pay more attention 
to the raising and feeding of sheep. Grow more oats and barley, Sc., even at the 
sacrifice of some of the wheat area, and when a stubble paddiH-k is lo be left out, 
it would pay to run a drill over it at the end of the suniiner and sow oats, hurley, 
rape, or, better still, a miirture of the three, with a dressing of, say, odibs. of 
super. It would come along quickly with the first rains, anr! provide an excellent 
pasture for ewes and lambs. I advise fanners that intend to hand-feed their stock 
to buy some books written by experts on the suliject, in order to know whnt 
fodders to feed to obtain a properly balaiici'd ration.” In the discussion tliiit 
followed, Mr. T. Speed thought the hnnfl-fooding of sliwp very neco.ssary, and tlie 
farmers in the district had not given it sufficient attention. He agreed that thi‘ 
hand-feeding system was instrumental in killing out the stinkwort, nod at tlie 
same time it enriched the soil. He was of the opinion that it would }iay hood 
somely^to hand-feed. Mr. V. Wiadrowski had had no oxporienee in hand-feeding, 
but was of the opinion that regularity in feeding would go a long way towards 
keeping the animals in good condition. Ho thought it would lie a good plan 
in districts where strippers were used to fwl the “cockv” cliaff mixed with 
grain to the sheep. Messrs. H, H. and H. F. Myers also spoke in .sop])ort of 
hand-feeding. 


PETINA (Average anuual rainfall, Hi.lDin.). 

May 19th. — Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Mr. H. H. Howard initiated a discussion on the blowfly pest on sheep. The 
chairman (Mr. W, Penna) stated that where the blowfly pest was prevalent in 
New South Wales, a station owner had killed a sheep, cut it into pieces, poisoned 
it with arsenic, and placed the pieces on different parts of the run, with very 
satisfactory results. Mr. W. B. Stone asked what was best to use on a fly-blown 
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sheep. Kerosme, turpenfine mixed with oil, or eucalyptus were recommended. Mr. 
Stone had recently been told that petrol was the most effective. Mr. H. H. Howard 
initiated a discussion of fallow, and the gr^t advantages to be derived from 
fallowing. He dealt with both the theoretical and practical side of the question 


EGBERTS AND VEBRAN. 

May 24th.— Present: nine members. 

Waste on the Farm. — Mr. C. Masters, in the course of a paper on this 
subject, said he meant the term waste to apply to any old animal, raacliine or 
implement that was noft returning value for the money incurred in maintenance. 
A horse that was slow and old, or a lazy worker, should be disposed of, because, 
as a rule, it would take more fodder to feed a horse of that kind thau it would 
to feed a young horse and a willing worker. He considered it was a mistake 
for a farmer to sell the young hoi-scs when offered a good price if there were 
older horses for sale. The dairy herd should be tested, and any cow that was 
not giving a good percentage of butter fat sliould be fattened and sent to market. 
Close attention should also be given to the farm flock. Sheep with loose w’ool 
and other defects frequently appeared, and these animals should be culled out 
and sent to the butcher. Old implements that were worn and out of date were 
another source of waste on the farm. The farmer not only wasted his time 
repairing them, but the money that was spent in repairing them would often pay 
the price of a new implement. It was important that the cream separator should 
be watched, because if it was worked with worn-out parts a considerable amount 
of cream would be wa.sted, Grain that had been spilt on the barn floor could be 
fed to the pigs. He also thought it was the farmer's duty to make an effort to 
keep ail vermin and noxious weeds in check. During the discussion which 
followed Mr. H. Simmons said that old implements were the cause of a great 
deal of lost time, and they did not do a satisfactory job. Old liorses were 
also the cause of much time and feed being wasted. Mr. A. T. Cowley said waste 
of time should be avoided, and sheep and cows that were not returning a good 
profit should be culled out. In regard to implements, he did not think it was a 
payable proposition, with the high prices now ruling, to buy new implements, 
so long as the old ones could be made to do the work satisfactorily. Mr. S. 
Simmons said it often paid to obtain implements of similar make to the old ones, 
so that the farmer would be able to use spare parts from the old machines. Mr. 
0. Simmons pointed out that an animal that was a poor *^doer" consumed as 
much feed as a first class animal, but it could not be used at a profit. Old 
horses that had done good service should be destroyed if feed could not be 
provided for them. He thought more care .should be taken with repairs thau was 
usually the case. Too- often* he said, wire was sulratituted for bolts, &c. Mr. B. 
Evans thought old and out-of-date implements caused much loss of time, and 
should be replaced with larger time-saving machinery. Mr. H. Lewis said 
machinery should be, kept in good working order; generous lubrication meant 
economy because it minimised wear and tear. Mr. H. Masters thought horses 
should be disposed of when they reached seven or eight years of age. The loss 
of time and the cost of repairs to old implements made them more expensive thau 
it w’ould be to replace them with new ones. That, however, largely depended 
upon the fanner’s financial position. 


TALIA. 

May 19th. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Care of the Windmill. — Mr. P. A. Thomson, in the course of a short paper 
on this subject, said that in erecting a windmill, care should be taken to see that 
it was placed perfectly level and true with the pump rod. All bolts and nuts 
should be kept screwed up tightly. When oiling the mill, a sharp look-out should 
be kept for loose nuts. Locknuts should always be used. Wherever possible, oil 
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caps should be cleaned out oce^ionally, to see that the oil or grease was lohrie it- 
iag the bearings. A lot of oil could be waste, 1 by ov«fee,ling. A k„o ,1 ..r-ije 
0, oil should be used. Many people who ha,l motor ears used the clrain.^l-olf 
OU from the era^ cases of the motor for the windmill; but his eiperienee with 
that oU was, ‘If you value the bearmgs of your mill, think twice before von 
use bumt-out oil, for in the long run it will prove very expensive ’ F-inncrs 
frequently found their mill wheel too small in power. When avera-m win, is ore- 
vailed, that could be overcome to a great extent. It wa.s not iie,"essnrv to go 
to the expense and work of increasing the size of the mill wheel. The" .size of 
the pump should be ascertained, and if a 3in, pmup was being worke,l on Ui,, 
pipe, the pump could be reduced to a 2Jin., with mmlern valves. Another iuioorfiat 
point about a steel mill that required attention after a few wars was tlie aiu hor 
posts. They would in all probability stand well in some ground, whilst in other 
soils they would rust away very rapi(ily. To overcome that, it was a g,io,l plaa, 
after the mill was erected, or when it was found to be rusting, to take out the 
soil around the posts and fill in to about a foot above the grmimi with ,'cim'nt 
concrete. When a pump showed signs of going out of ordi r, the plungiT I, 'others 
should be renewed, and the life of both the mill and the jninip wouhl be 
prolonged. 


WIREULA. 

May 26th. — Present ; 12 members and four visitors, 

Water Conservation on the Farm.— Mr. H. Dolcy eontrilnited a paper ou 
this subject. Water conservation, he said, should be one of the most im|iortaiif 
matters for consideration when starting farming operations on an oiil-baek nr 
pioneer farm in the dry areas. In many coses it was one of the most negloeto,! 
matters, and resulted in great trouble and loss of time .at a later date. It was 
better for a new settler to put in leas, or practically no crop, during the first year, 
and make provision for water storage before too many stock wore pluceil on the 
holding. Water should be obtained first, and stock afterwards, and as the w.'itcr- 
holding capacity increased, so could the number of stock be ineivased aceonlirigly. 
One frequently found a large number of .stock on a farm, but very little provision 
made for water catchment. He thought that if every farmer m.ade proviKiori for 
storing 50,000galls. of water, there would not be the tr,mble there was to iliiy. 
Even during a dry year there was sufficient water running to fill t.anks of that 
capacity. , If they were to adopt the plan of putting down a new tank each 
year, until a two years’ supply could be store,!, there would he no water famine. 
The tendency too often, he said, was to de|)en(l on the Government tanks; he 
thought the policy of the Government in erecting largo tanks in dilTerent iilacoa 
was not a wise one in some ways, . because the, settlers wouhl not jnake the iir,. 
vision .that they should. He thought a wiser plan would bo, for the Government 
to assist each settler, either by having underground tanks placed on the holilings, 
or by finding the necessary materials for the settlers to do so, and making som,' 
allowance for him if the work was done satisfactorily. He thought the Govern- 
ment could eome to the assistance of the settler by finding galvanized iron t-i be 
erected on the bolding under some system siudi as the Act for i.rociiring wire 
netting, wire, &c. One large shed would provide sufficient wat('r for a start, 
and then, as soon as possible, underground tanks eouhl be built. It would be 
some time before water runs could be made, therefore the number of st,>ek ,v(m!,l 
have to be limited for a while. He also thought the Government could b‘‘ of 
great assistance to the settlers by boring for water or sinhiag wells, or assisting 
the settlers to do so. Farmers in that district had to depend on the^ groan, 1 
to give the best water catchment, and for that purpose a hollow of firm, red 
soil should be chosen; a long and steep run was preferable, but a sandy site 
should not be chosen. He preferred tanks built in different parts of the ho, lug, 
because in that district sometimes a heavy shower would fall m on,, part, ot die 
holding, with none in the other portion. Ho favore,! small tanka ot l.o (10 Igalla. 
to 25,000gall8. capacity in preference to large ones, Conrretc tanks with sloping 
sides gave the best results, and were much cheaper to build than mason-work 
stone tanks. The latter, if well built and well cemented, were better and atrenge 
but they were more expensive ami took lontjer to erect. a n ' 
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appear to be suitable for dams, except for small and shallow ones in the hard 
red flat land. Another matter that was negleeted was earting water off the roads. 
Large sheets of water were often seen lying in the hollows, yet it was allowed 
to go to waste when storage room could be found in the tanks for some of it. 
He thought many farmers trusted too much to the elements, and then were oftei; 
compelled to cart water for miles, thereby losing valuable time. He thought if 
the matter of tanks and tank building could be run on something the same 
lines as machinery, by sending around agents to point out the advantages of the 
different methods, and showing the actual cost in time and money, there would 
be more tanks erected. A good discussion followed the reading of the paper, iu 
the course of which the writer answered a number of questions. 


BUTLER, May 28th. — Addresses dealing with the subject, ‘^Labor-savin': 
Devices on the Farm,” were given by Messrs. C. V. Jericho and N. G. Stewart, 
and an interesting discussion followed. 

COLLIE, May 26th. — Mr. A. P. Bowen read a paper entitled “Work and Con- 
ditions of Indians, which was well discussed by those present. 

ELBOW HILL, May 29th. — The meeting took the form of a “Question Box,” 
when several subjects relating to ailments of stock were brought forward for 
discussion. In reply to a question as to whether it was best to feed horses witli 
long hay or chaff, members generally agreed that long hay was most suitable, 
because the horses were compelled to thoroughly masticate that form of fodder. 

McLACHLAN, June 2nd.*— The meeting took the form of a “Question Box,” 
when a number of subjects of local interest were brought forward for discussion. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BRINKLEY. 

May 5th. — Present: 13 members. 

Mr. H. Martin read an extract from' the Journal of AgriciJture, “Tractor v. 
Horses,’’ and an interesting discussion foDowed. 

Increased Production. — A further meeting was held on May 26th, when a 
paper dealing with the above subject was contributed by Mr, E. W. Pearson, in 
which it was stated that it should be the aim of the man on the land to secure 
maximum returns from every acre of land placed under cultivation. Every 
farmer was aware of the high cost of implements, machinery, cornsacks, &c., so 
that it was necessary to consider what it cost per acre to produce a crop of 
wheat, other grain, or hay. He considered that a fair estimate would be that 
it cost about 25s. per acre to produce a crop of wheat on fallowed land, or that 
it required Shush, of wheat .to pay working expenses. To arrive at that amount, 
he cited the following estimates: — ^Ploughing, 4s. per acre; harrowing twice, at 
Is. per acre, 2s.; reaping, 3s.; seed, 5s.; super, at the rate of Icwt., Ss. per acre- 
total, £1 4s. 6d.; but that amount would not cover the whole cost of production. 
To that should be added the expense of cleaning, bagging, and carting, the cost 
of which would be governed by results. Assuming that the average yield per 
acre in that district was lObush., the question that had to be considered was 
whether they could carry on farming operations profitably. All would agree that 
that was not possible, so that it would be necessary to consider what methods 
could be adopted to increase production. He did not advocate putting a larger 
area under crop each year, but rather, an improvement in the methods of culti- 
vation, the application of heavier dressings of superphosphate, and the selection 
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of the best seed which had proved suitable to the diitriet Tf n 

attended to, it should be possible to considerably iiierea.o li "e‘'e 

were other ’ways which wruld help very «.aterlalirr^., diS '' 

often referred to as Side lines, the prineinal of whu>h ho ut ^ ^ 

tag of sheep. Apart from the ineonm d'uild a.lu nib ^ ‘‘"'1’- 

and lambs, it was a well-known fact that sheen added ‘verv^'” 

fertility of the soil, besides destroying various kinds <ti‘ ' 

would not eat. Increased prodnctton^„ t,,rfar.„t "Lo 'i' 

stock-carrying capacity of the farm. To do that it u..= ' * the 

farm fenced and subdivided into paddocks „f a coovcnic'.t si«r'‘‘l.Vn,L 

expensive item but it was also an item ivhicd. should pay for itself ye o dekiy 

It was impossible to carry any class of stock profltabiy wlmre ti.ey uei a led 
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the whole range of the farm at once, or such portions of it that was not under 
crop. Another matter worthy of more consideration was the manuring of grass 
lands. In various parts of the State it had been demonstrated that the stock- 
carrying capacity had been raised in some cases by 50 per cent, by the application 
of fertilisers to grazing land. Artificial manures were being used very extensively 
in that direction, and stable manure, the value of which was not fully realised 
should be applied as a top dressing to grass lands. Too often it was regarded 
as a nuisance to be disposed of in the easiest possible manner, whereas if it waa 
carefully conserved and applied to a few acres of land each year, the result 
would be noticeable for several years. It was necessary also to bear in mind 
that prices for farm products and livestock during the past few years had been 
comparatively high, and if in the future lower prices had to be accepted for 
farm products, the farmer would find that only by increased production would he 
be able to continue to work liis farm at a profit. In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. J. Schenscher thought that the writer had not allowed sufficient for cultivation 
at Is. 6d. per acre. He was also in favor of sowing more super with the crop, 
in preference to drilling manure on grass lands. 


HALIDON. 

May 30th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Pigs. — Owing to the limited demand in Australia for bacon, the pig has not 
yet attained that importance which it deserves on the farm,” said Mr. 0. H. 
■Russell in a paper under the above title. It was not improbable that the pig 
industry would prove as important a factor in the development of Australia ns 
it had in America. In addition to being able to turn the waste products of the 
farm to profit, the pig also readily responded to the systematic feeding of grain, 
returning greater dividends than if the grain had been marketed in the ordinary 
manner. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) had demon- 
strated in careful tests that at times it was possible to more than double tlie market 
price for barley by feeding it to pigs. It was important, however, that the farmer 
should give some little attention to the breeding of pigs. It took from three to 
six months longer to prepare a nondescript animal for market than it did a well- 
bred pig. From such a statemeuUhc did not wish it to be assumed that every 
farmer should endeavor to raise pedigreed stock, but he should select a good-grade 
sow showing, if possible, the following points: — “Back slightly arched rather than 
sunken, narrow across the Shoulders with a long neck, roomy, with well let down 
hams, short legs, and 12 to 14 teats spaced at equal distances.” Such a sow should 
he mated with the best boar available. The importance of an approved pedigreed 
sire could not be over-estimated, for it was not uncommon to see a boar of doubtful 
breeding equal in appearance to the pedigreed animal; but the boar that lacked 
breeding would not be able to transmit those desirable qualities which should be 
the aim of every pig breeder. Regarding the best breed, Mr. Russell considered 
the best plan was for the farmer to choose the breed for which he had a particular 
liking; personally, he favored the Berkshire for their district. It was a very 
hardy breed and docile, it could be readily fattened, and did not scald so easily 
as some of the other breeds. Young sows should not be mated under the age of 
10 months, and at the time of farrowing the sow w’ouUl require some little attention. 
A warm and well-ventilated sty should be provided, into which the young sow should 
be placed about a week before she was expected to farrow. A rail 9in. high 
and projecting 1ft. from the wall should be placed in the sty, so that the young pigs 
could get out of the way of the mother when she wanted to lie down. It was a 
good plan to handle the sow as much as possible, so that the young pigs could be 
attended to if necessary at the time of birth. Very often the membrane sur- 
rounding the newly born pig adhered to its face, and no time should be lost in 
removing it to prevent suffocation.- Whilst being confined to the sty the sow 
should not be given too much grain. If slop food and green fodder were provided 
it would aften be the means of preventing the sow from eating her young. It was 
not uncommon for a runt or two to be included in the litter. These should be 
destroyed, because it was false economy to rear them, and so deprive the better 
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niffS of milk. WhUst the sow was rearing the litter et... .i, u i 

the age of three weeks the young pigs should Ite eastra'ted “I 

it a mistake to leave the operation of castrating until tt.o “"*** ' 'Ousuiereit 

the double operations of being weaned and castrated wer? n'et^ 

irreparable harm to the young%nimals. At the teanmr tw 

that the pigs should receive frequent meals of good food ni^fe Vi""* 

milk, with a little green feed and crushed oatT The VS t 

with some means of obtaining encrcise as soon as possible^ A 

the weaners were running with older pigs was to enclose the van! ’'"™ 

across which should be placed a moveable rail, which could be’ lower i * Si^lowaj, 

order to allow the young pigs to enter, but ’not tt lari 

doubt that the moat economical method of fee<linff Dio* 

with grain. Pigs would thrive on a plot orilaKey ILrcfori ”1^’ 

have the sows farrow m May and November, so that the growing piv;';™!! only 

require hand-feeding for the shortest possible period. ^ l oni.v 


marama. 

May 28th.— Present: 12 members ami one visitor. 

Mr. T. H. Glaason delivered a short address embnuing the hamlliiof id' '^tiimns 
and livestock kept on the farm. Stumps, he said, were (lie chief side^'liiu- in t!ml 
part of the country, especially from a financial point of view, lie favored lli'refDrd 
ec(w8 as the best all-round cows for the farm, d’wo or tlir<*e sows witli I'ood 
litters were also a paying proposition. In regard to fowls, ho favored the Uhiek 
Orpington. Farmers should put in 10 acres or 12 acres of Cape harlev for fei'd. 
Cocky chaff could be fed to the cows, barley to the pigs, and the screenings ti) 
the poultry. A general discussion followed, dining the course of wliicli the 
President compared the old-time system of dairying with the ])resi‘nt-(lay .'i\'stein. 
Mr. W, S. Gray favored the Milking Shorthorn* for the farm, Mr. K. V. Tillev 
said that unless a farmer had a family of girls, too many side lines would occupy 
too much of the farmer's valuable time, and the land was apt to be neglected'; 
but he thought that a vegetable garden should l>o iiiclmled hi the list. Mr. GlassiMi 
was asked if barley was a better food for pigs than wheat, and ivjilied that he 
favored barley, because as a rule better returns were secured from barley than 
from wheat. 


MARAMA. 

June 25th. — Present: 14 member.s. 

Sheep on the Mallee Block. — Mr. .1. C’hurcdios, who contributed ii paper on 
this subject, said he l>elieved every farmer in new mallee areas looked forward 
to the day when he would be able to tun. a flock of sheep on his block. The 
first point that he would have to consider would be the best class of ahix'p for 
his holding. Mr. Churches suggested the purcliase of Merino cwos, as well bred 
as funds would allow. If young ewes could be bought they would, of course, 
be the best; but if these could not be ohtaineil, aged sheep would have to be 
obtained. The Merino he considered to be the best till rouiid sheep fur the farmer. 
The breed realised the highest price for wool, produced excellent mutton, and, as 
individual sheep, the Merinos were not such bad “fencers” as some of tlio other 
breeds. The selection of a ram was a most important point, and he advised 
the farmer to secure a good sire. In addition to providing tlie householrl with 
fresh meat, the sheep assisted in keeping the fallow clean daring the summer 

months, when the farmer was not able to work the land. Tlicv also juickcd 

the soil and increased its fertility. If the farmer was able to erect sheep-proof 
fene^, no difficulty wbuld be expiericnced in handling the flock; but if such 

fences were beyond the^ineans of the settler, he should make a yard, siiepherd 

the sheep during the day, and yard them at night. If the farmer could afford 
to make one paddock sheep-proof, he advised feuciug the paddock that was to be 
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fallowed, because the sheep could be kept in that paddock right through the 
summer, and when the land was put under crop, the sheep could be run on the 
crop, and taken off whenever it was desirable. He strongly advised the blocker 
not to purchase more sheep than could be carried without overstocking the hold- 
ing, and the novice with sheep should seek the advice of a competent flockmaster 
before buying the stock. If the settler had a one-ram floqk, i.e., 150 ewes, he 
advised permitting the ram to run with the eweg during the whole of the year 
especially if there was plenty of feed and water available. If the farmer 
decided not to run the ram with the ewes, Mr. Churches advised mating the 
ram late in November or early in December, so that the lambs would be dropped 
in May, and thereby receive the most benefit from the early green feed. If 
foxes were troublesome during the lambing time, even though the paddocks were 
provided mth sheep proof fences, it would be advisable to erect a yard and yard 
the sheep at night. Mr. Churches then replied to numerous questions. The 
speaker favored the Merino crossed with the Dorset Horn to produce lambs for 
the export trade, and advised members to treat sheep that had been struck bv 
blowflies with phenyle or kerosine. A preference was expressed for northern- 
bred sheep. The writer of the paper did not think it necessary to change the 
ram every second year. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 26th. — Present: 12 members. 

Caee of Machinery. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. E. Thomas said, in view of the many complaints that one frequently heard 
regarding the high price of farm implements, it was surprising that so few 
farmers displayed concern .as to the proper care and maintenance of the 
machinery. One could not go into any of the rural areas without noticing 
ploughs, cultivators, &c., lying out in tlie paddocks where they had last been 
used. . Harvesters, strippers, and other costly implements containing woodwork 
were as a rule placed under shelter, but in many instances the protection afforded 
was not sufficient to keep fowls and birds from roosting on the machines. In 
the discussion that followed, one member stated that where a farmer was com- 
pelled to expose the machinery to the weather, the implements should be regularly 
painted. Another member stated that fencing wire should never he used to 
take the place of bolts on any machine. After a machine bad remained idle 
for some time, kerosine should be run through all the bearings to ensure a free 
.passage for the oil. 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

May 25th. 

Question Box. — The monthly meeting of the Branch took the form of a 
question box. Country Veterinary Surgeons. — In reply to a question, Mr. R. L. 
McKenzie said it was in the best interest of the farmei-s aud stockowners 
^generally to have a veterinary surgeon residing permanently at either Lameron 
or Pinnaroo, because both districts carried a large number of stock, and there 
was no qualified veterinaiy^ surgeon nearer than the city. He thought a 
veterinary surgeon should be appointed by the Government, or the farmers and 
stockowners conld provide a suitable guarantee by means of a levy on all the 
stock owned by members, and that the Government should subsidise the amount 
to cover the salary required for the services of a quaUfied man. Mid-Season 
Wheats. — In reply to a question as to what variety of ^id-season wheat did best 
during the past three years, Mr. P. H. Jones replied that Yandilla King had 
yielded best over a period of years, but in his opinion it could not be classed as 
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mid-season wheat. Major, Correll^s, Turvey, and Early Burt had dune very 
*b 11 The varieties giving the smallest yields were Ordinary and Blue Federa- 
when sown under equal conditions with other varieties. Seeding Queries.— 
w ’j Scales was aaketh “When cereals are sown while the ground is in a lit 
Irate to promote immediate germination, which is better, to follow immediately 

j_:i1 orld-li hflrrilWft. (\T to (Iplflv tim /tttrtrnft/vra a 


. . ^ many weeds, he considered it admablo to wait for a few days ; 

If drill harrows were used, it would be a,d\*iFable to harrow again, especially after 
^^ffood rain. When sown dry, he said it was more advisable to harrow the land 
^fter the rain. He also preferred to wait until the weeds had goriiiinated liefort* 
t trowing. Harrowing might also he done to advautage again when the wheat 
h d sprouted, providii^ the weather was suitable. Growing and Feeding Harley. 
^Mt^P J* Edwards thought that better results would lie obtained from barley 
■f it was sown after wheat. He had only sitwn barley once, the >-arieties being 
rievalier and Cape. The former was a good sample, but the latter became 
infested with smut. He slated he had no experience in feeding barley 
fft Jock but thought that by constructing mangers cheaply with short posts, 
fhrouffh which wires were strained and old bags sown to tliem, large luimborH of 
hpeo could be fed economically on chaff and oats. Harrowing Growing Crojw,— 
Tt. reply to the question, “Is it advantageous to harrow and roll growing crops 
•n this mstrict, and at what stage of growth, and Imw many Umesr’ Mr. U. 

T pdtrer replied that he had not tried that practice in that district, but he said it 
tart nroved advantageous in the more settled areas, and he thought it should 
Jr rt^Tio in their district now that the land was becoming free from slumps. If 
^ rolled, small stumps, to,., would !« rolled iu, and so enable a better 

™t of hay to he obtained than was now llm case. He thought one nilling, 

• . the wheat was from Sin. to (tin. high, should bo suftcient, I.nniti 

Rifsine -Mr" M Davis was asked, “Wliicli is the most profitable lamb to breed 
^ this* district— the .Merino, the crossbred, or any other- typnt In atisivering 
such a ^estion, he said, it had to be considered whether the lamb was to ho 
Xketed as a fet lamb, or kept to the stage of a hogget and shorn. He thougli 

SiT crossbred lamb was the most profitable to breed, because it "a* born m.d 
tire crossu on abundanee of feed, 

'"^"Ihe Sers woTabfe to carry more stock. The crossbred realised good 
oricefand although the pure Merino was always saleable, it was very often starved 
L TaSd in the lean time of the year, whereas the other Inmb had Iwen so . 

A Q ffnftrt nrofit realised. Adding Humus to the Soil. — Mr. H. G. lu’winga, in 
v^ply 4 the question, “ 
b„t1“r«^ug of green crops, 

economical method for their district. 


COOMANDOOK, May Select ';S 

the title of a paper read by the Hen. Sccretan (Mr. M. 1 . w.iRrn,, 
an interesting discussion followed. 

questions. 

HALIDON, AprU “X ^ 

In pickling seed wheat, both formalin and hi ^ possibility of adidVerafiou. 

of members favored bluestone on account of the lesser possi , 

A programme of meetings was also arranged. 

LONE GUM AND MONASH, May ™bic,rte 

»mT 
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"Manures.” A further meeting was heljd at Mr. J. G. Pottses block on June 
7th. A pruning demonstration was given to a gathering of 40 members and a 
large number of senior boys from the local school by the Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. George Quinn). 

MOOROOK, June 6th. — Two papers were read from the Journal of Agricidture- 
— "How to Make Meetings of the Bureau More Attractive.” In the eompila- 
tion of a programme of meetings, it was decided to include a "Homestead Meet 
ing,” and to have an "Orchard Competition,” a prize being awarded for the 
best-kept orchard. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, June 19th. — Mr, C. H. Beaumont (District Orchard 
Instructor and Inspector) attended the meeting, and gave pruning demonstrations 
at Long Plat and Murray Bridge. In the evening Mr. Beaumont delivered an 
address, in which he dealt with seasonal operations in the orchard. 

PINNABOO, June 7th. — Thp Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board (Captain 
S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U.) attended the meeting and delivered an address, "A 
Trip Acress Australia,” to a full attendance of membere and a large number of 
visitors. 

POMPOOTA, June 6th. — A short address on matters relating to the dairying 
industry and ailments of cows was given by the Chairman (Mr. N. Forester), and 
an interesting discussion ensued. 

WINKIE, June 5th, — Twenty-two members and a large number of visitors 
attended a pruning demonstration given by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. 
Geo. ^inn). In the evening an address, "Some Underlying Principles jii 
Relation to the Pruning of Fruit Trees and Vines,” was given by Mr. Quinu. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. W. Allan Bond) also presented a report of the noik 
performed by the Branch during the past year. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACK! IK ATH. 

May 26th.. — Present; nine members and one visitor. 

The Fox Pest. — Mr. H. G. Pym contributed a paper on this subject. The fox, 
he said, was undoubtedly a pest, and was increasing in numbers at the present 
lime, which would mean heavier losses to the flocks and poultrj-. The foxe.s killed 
an enormous number of rabbits throughout the year, but the man who endeavored 
to raise lambs in their and other districts had an uphill fight, which was mainly 
due to the havoc they created amongst lambs. To make certain of saving the 
lambs, a good deal of extra work was involved in yarding, &c., and unless the 
stock were being fed, they would be knocked about very considerably. That nmile 
lamb-raising a more expensive activity than it had been prior to the introduction 
of the fox. During 1914 there was a total of 349 million sheep in the 
world, but in 1922 the number had declined to 265 million, a decrease of 
84 million. Australia had lost five million sheep during that period. 
There was a call to farmers to endeavor to restore the position. If the 
fox could be wiped out within a year or so, one step w^ould have been made 
towards an increase in the flocks. On account of the crafty nature of the fox, it 
could not be destroyed with ease, and to the extent that one could destroy the 
rabbit. The must successful method of destroying foxes was by poisoning with 
strychnine. Mr. Pym thought that if a specified week was set aside at a suitable 
season for all the landholders in the district to lay poison,, it would have the effect 
of keeping the number of foxes down to a low figure. Different baits could bo 
used, such as sparrows,- parrots, and fish, and if the baits were dropped where a 
trail had been made, or around a dead sheep or other carcass where the pest 
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was plentiful, large numbers of fores would be destrovcd, Tu tlie , 

onea^feund in rabbit burrows, they could lie desrroved with rarli™ V 
after all the holes leading from the burrow hud been bloekod. All try Sub, o 
baits that were not taken should te destroyed, in order to minimise the rU^Tf 
their being picked up by dogs. A good discussion followed the reading „{ the 
paper. 


CHERR"^ GARDENS (Averaije auiiual rainfull^ 3r).l):^in ) 

June 26th.-^Pre3eut: 13 members and two visitors, 

BEE-KEEPING.— Mr. K. Jacobs, who contributed a uaiier mid,-r ti... mi m, 
as a Side Line,” said in districts where there ablmdmu: f owert- 

shrubs and gum trees for the greater part of the v(‘ar, bcus could be kent sue 
cessfully as a side Ime, provided the setller was prepared to devote some little 
care and attention to them. Serviceable and strong liives could be nnde with 
good petrol cases, but it was important that the hives should be made w.arni and 
also waterproof. Another necessary point was the selcetiou of a well-aheltered 
spot for the hives. When a swarm was to l>c hived, the liivo should be placed 
on the ground and the bees carefully cut awav from whatever siibatiuico they 
might be adhering to, and allowed to crawl into the mouth of the hive. The bees 
should not be disturbed until night, when the hive could Ik; removed to tlu* 
site that had been selected. It was advisable to place full glioets of fomulatiori 
comb in the hi\'e5. If ^‘starters’^ were n.sed, the Ix'cs would have to be watched 
A good plan to prevent irregular comb building was to take two full combs 
from another colony and place them in the new hive, with sufficient gp:ici> iM^twcon 
them for one slide with only a starter. The apiarist could then widen them out 
and continue placiag starters between the full slides as they were built. If 
that practice were adopted, CAre should be taken not to proceed too rapidly, beeausi* 
there would in all probability be young boe.s in the combs, and if they were 
opened out too rapidly, loss from cold would result. For n hive made with j)etrol 
cases, nine frames would be quite sufficient for the bottom story. When the 
bees had built and filled these, the top story could be placed in position. As a 
rule the lioney was taken from the top story, so that no more than ciglit friunos 
sliould be used. If re-queening were necessary, the old queen should he. killed 
and allowed to remain in the hive for a d.ny or two, after which a frame con- 
taining iiew-laid eggs should be placed in the quoenless hive. Ho did m)t think 
it advisable to commence extracting honey until the bees Imd drawn all the 
combs in the top story. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. II. Stone) then presented 
the annual report, which showed that during the past year 13 meetings had 
been held, with an average attendance of 11 members. The olfti-ers for the 
ensuing term were then elected, and a programme arranged. 


CITBBENGY CREEK. 

May 4th. — Present: 10 members. 

l^fr. P. H, Plummer delivered an address, “Horses Suitable for Farm \V<jrk 
in this District,*’ and an interesting discussion followed. 

PiG Raising and Feeding. — A further meeting was lield on June 1st, when Mr. 
W. Saltmarsh contributed a paper on the above subject. If the distiict of 
Cuneucy Creek was a district devoted solely to the growing of wheat, Mr. S.’dt- 
marsh said he would not venture to discuss pig breeding as a inoiiey-tnaking 
industry. Little argument was required to prove that with the price of wheat in 
the vicinity of 58. per biiphel. and pollard costing 2s. 3d, for 20lbs., and tlic price 
for pork on the wholesale English market at 7d. per lb., with landing charges .hi. 
per !b., the farmer would need a large banking account to be able to withstaii'l 
the drain on the farm. In the Southern districts the majority of landholders had 
to resort to mixed farming, juid from that aspect he had no hesitation in recom- 
mending pig breeding as a necessity on the farm. In the fir.st place, the pig 
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was one of the best means of converting waste pn>ducts into cash, and reqi^red 
less attention than any other domesticated animal. He was strongly of the 
opinion that the pigs should.be provided with a bath, which could easily be made, 
and supplied with water where a plentiful supply was available. If the bath 
was built with sloping sides, it could be tluahM out frequently and kept sweet 
and clean. Where breeding was adopted, it was always advisable to use a pure- 
bred sire, and he favored the Berkshire. The breed was one which was well 
disseminated throughout the State, and breeders should have no difficulty in 
obtaining animals to maintain the type and size of the pigs. The breeding sow 
should be fairly fat when farrowing, because a good milker would rapidly lose 
condition whilst rearing a litter. The sow if well nourished could be put to the 
l)oar at five months old. The young pigs should be early encouraged to drink, by 
providing them with a shallow dish or trough which was easily accessible, and 
feeding them with milk. That would relieve the sow to a considerable extent 
and enable the young pigs to be weaned much earlier than would otherwise be 
the ease. If satisfactory progress had been made, the young pigs could be 
weaned at the age of six weeks or seven weeks, and the mother could be put on a 
diet of finely crushed meal and skim milk. If it was decided to fatten her 
for pork, she could be given the best of grain and meals until ready for market. 
If the young pigs had been reared with the object of turning them over to a 
bacon factory, they should be given a good growing ration, such as two feeds 
of grain and slops daily, and the run of a plot of lucerne. Where an engine was 
used on the farm, all grain should be gristed before being fed to the pigs. I!’ 
fed to young pigs the grain should be thoroughly soaked or steamed. Regularity 
in feeding was a most important factor in the successful fattening of pigs. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. G. Ritchie considered that the pigs should be 
provided with a paddock for exercise and only yarded when being topped up for 
market. He considered the Berkshire-Essex cross the best breed of pigs for that 
district. Mr. D. Kemp considered that five months was too early an age at which 
to mate the sow. The writer advocated castration of the pigs at the age of 
four weeks. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

May 30th. — Present: six members. 

Pakv Management. — In the course of a short paper under the heading 
‘'General Care of the Farm,” Mr. H. S. Stanton first referred to the implements 
and machines. These, he said, should be overhauled immediately they had 
finished work for the season. Leather belts and traces should be oiled at least 
once during the year, and it was advisable to release the tension of the springs 
on the cultivators, harvesters, and drills When that work had been completed 
the machines should be housed in a shed with a straw roof. The fences should 
be kept in good order. Loose wires lying on the gTOund were a constant danger 
to stock. When the team was only doing light work, he suggested feeding long 
hay, but during the busy seasons of the year chaff should be used. Grooming 
and the provision of dry beds for the horses when the stable yard was wet were 
points that were too often neglected by young farmers. The best preventive of 
sore shoulders he considered to be a good fitting collar. An interesting discu.ssion 
followed, in which the majority of members spoke in favor of the shed being 
roofed with iron. 


MORPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

May 24th. — Present: 18 members. 

The Farsi Tractor. — “It is strange that with all the improvements that have 
been made in farm machinery, the motive power for it is still flesh and blood, 
and whilst it is certain that the horse will always be necessary on the farm, its 
use as a means for power will gradually diminish,” said Mr. A. P. Furniss, in 
a paper under the above heading. Continuing, the speaker said many farmers 
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in the sister States were using tractors, and it was reasonable to suppose that on 
the whole, the engines were working satisfactorily. The paper concluded with a 
reference to the function of the Boseworthy Agricultural College, and expressed 
the opinion that the students should- receive thorough instruction in the manao-e 
ment and repair of the tractor. 


POST ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

May 19th- — Present: five members. 

Mechanical Transport v. Horse Teams. — M r. W. G-reen, who contributed a 
paper dealing with this subject, first referred to the time w'hen bullock team:^ 
were used for carting produce to the farms from the city. Subsequently horse 
teams were adopted by the farmer for that work, but those were slowly but surely 
giving way to mechanical means of transport. For speedy delivery, he considereil 
the motor truck to be a most useful adjunct to the farm, and had found the 
cost to be considerably less than that incurred by horse teams. The motor truck 
was also more convenient, especially during the cold winter nights, for on reaching 
home the farmer did not have to attend to a large team ; all that was necessary 
was simply to drive the truck into the shed. The farmer and the gardeners 
should derive as many benefits as possible from such an improved method of 
transport. The provieioii of electric light, telephones, and means of mdtor trans- 
port, would, to a great extent, be a means of solving the boy-on-the-farm problem, 
because the drudgery associated with work on the farm made the boy dissatisfied 
with his surroundings. The tractor as a means of cultivating the soil-, and har- 
vesting the crops was past the experimental stages, and he believed it would, in 
a few years, be universally adopted. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

June 16th. — Present: five members. 

Wintering Bees. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. A. J. Gregory said one of the most important points in beekeeping was the 
care of the bees through the cold winter months. A warm spot, sheltered fron 
wind, with a gradual slope towards the east, on deep sandy soil, so that the 
rain would soak away quickly, should be selected for the winter quarters of the 
bees. The apiarist sliould, if possible, avoid standing the hives under trees. He 
preferred low bush country. A patch of low bush country, sufficiently large to 
accommodate the hives should be cleared, and the site should, if possible, be 
bounded on the southern and western sides with a good break of growing timber, 
to protect the hives from cold winds. The entrance to the hives should face 
the east or norfh-east, and should be lower by a couple of inches than the back 
of tlie hive, so that the bees could easily draw out any refuse and keep the hires 
in a clean condition. Special attention should be paid to the covers of the hives, 
to see that they were not leaky. The combs should be spaced evenly apart, and 
each hiw provided with a mat to cover the combs. Sufficient honey should be 
provided to carry the bees through the winter, and if there were not sufficient 
bees to cover the combs in the honey super, it should be removed, and the bees 
confined to the brood chamber. No attempt should be made to interfere with 
the bees during June or July. If the weather was fine during August and 
September, the hives could be examined, and each comb lifted out carefully, in 
order to ascertain if the queen were laying or if she had brood in the combs. 
Any comb that was without brood, but which contained honey, should put 
through the extractor before being returned to the hive. If that were done, the 
colonies of bees should be healthy and strong by the end of September. 
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RAPID BAY. 

June 2nd.— Present: 18 members. 

Case and Management of Hoeses.— Mr. Alf HimK- » ■■ 
this subject. Many horses were ruined for life be' .an" “ pspo' on 

breaking-in process, and he impressed on members the’ neee"' ?"'7^ 
work being given the colt at first, and then gnnta, 


take its full share of the work of the team ^'^Bv”so'doina''rh^ “'jV 
colt would gradually harden, and the imiseles would develon n, " 
of the first essentials for working horses was the remilar One 

some fodder, and a supply of pufe water. Tie prefe»^ 
hay, and a sheaf of long hay for the last tci-d arni.-ht Whereto. 'in ! " 
of double handsful of bran, and the same of emdiod oL f.,r’ ea' 1 i" 

day should be given with the chaff, not foigettiin- a counle of w. k 7% ' 

salts once a week, which would tend to keep the 'hors m “ it, T b 
dition. He preferred watering the horses before ftdinT fr 1 ^ , T" 
water w^ essential. He was a firm believer in grooming7beea.,se it dean e,l the 
skin, and greatly improved the coat and appearance of the horse, „n Ts si d 
the anminl in he performance of its d.aily work. The stables shoaid lie 

cleaned out regularly, because it was necessary for the health and emnf. r? Ihe 

horse, and as a preventive to foot trouble. Rotten frogs in the feel of the iLZ 
were often caused by allowing the annuals to stand in filtliv stables whieli were 
a harbor for maggots and flies. Well-fittiiig collars would enable the teamster to 
get the best results from the team and they also acted as a preventive to sore 
shoulders. A good wash for scalded shoulders was a weak solution of s-iltn'etre 
and water applied immediately the collar had been removed. Another good plan 
was to dust the shoulders with sulphur if the horse was sweating whilst at work 
If possible, the horses should always be matched for team work To prevent 
undue injury to the horses when turning, the team should be stopped and 
educated to turn quietly. Permanent harm was often done to the coroiiots of the 
horses by allowing them to rush around alien turning; especialiv was tli.nf so 
where large teams were worked abreast. The team .should never 'he left whilst 
working in the paddock or elsewhere without being secured, heenuse iince the 
team had bolted, they would not forget it, and a bolting Irani often resultcsl in 
permanent or fatal injuries to one or more of the aniiim'ls. The whiji shoaid lie 
used with discretion, but a well-fed and well-carod-fcr team should not reipiire 
a whip to obtain the best results. On no account should horse.s be punished hv 
hitting them over the head. The tomporameiit of each iiidividiinl burse should h'e 
studied. The reins and ehains should be in good repair. When working several 
horses abreast he preferred double reins, heeaiise tho.v gave better control, and 
relieved the outside horses of undue strain on the 'month. He recnmiiicnilod 
unharnessing horses fed in the stable at midday, heeatisc if gave rist ami comfort 
to the animals and was a preventive to accidents. When one saw horses trying 
to feed with the harness attached, that was a sure sign of carelessness and la/.iiiess 
on the part of the driver. Tf a day of heavy work was required from the te.'iiii, 
the animals should not be rushed in the early morning. Horses worked better 
after they had been going for some little lime, and if extra pace was reipiired, 
the afternoon was the be.st time to linrry the team along. Employment for a wet 
day could be found in greasing the Inirness with a mixture of melted nnittoii 
fat and neatsfoot oil. During the disciiasioii tliat fnlltwed, several questiuns were 
answered by Mr. Hanilyn. 


ROCKWOOD. 

May 28th. — Pre.sent; 11 iiiombers. 

Potato Growing. — The following paper, under the heading, “Potato Growing 
on Swampy Land,” was contributed by Mr, T, H. Langley: — “Work the land 
thoroughly and apply liberal dressings of manure. For the potato crop 1 recom- 
mend ploughing the land about Sin. deep, harrow and roll it well, and when 
planting the seed, plough the soil about .31in. to 4in, deep, in order to leave ;i 
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Httle worked soil under the sets. The ground should be well watered before 
planting, but it should be allowed to dry 8ttffici«>tly near the surface, so that 
the moisture will not rot the sets. On no account must the sets be planted 
immediately after flooding the ground. When preparing sets, one strong eye 
is quite sufficient, but if the potatoes have shot and been broken back many 
times, cut larger sets. I have found Snowflakes, Up tO'dates, Carmens, and 
Pink-eyes the heaviest yielding varieties oh swampy land. When pl^tin*? 
Up-to-dates, Carmens, and Pink-eyes, the sete should be planted about 15in. 
apart and 2Jft. between the rows; but Snowflakes require a little more growing 
space, because the growth of this variety is larger than that of others. Should 

the ground be very weedy by the time the potatoes are through, I have found it 

advisable to run a light set of harrows over the ground. This does not harm 
the potatoes, and destroys many of the troublesome weeds. When the plants 
are 9in. to 12in. in height, they must be ‘earthed up.’ The reason for ‘earthing 
up’ the potato is to hold the moisture around the plant and protect it from 
worms. The weeding of the potatoes depends largely on the condition of the 
ground. The growth of the weeds on swampy soils is so rapid that should the 

potatoes not be thoroughly weeded, the growth of the weeds will kill the 

potato. On the class of land that I have to crop, I weed between the rows once 
with a horse cultivator, and once between the plants with a hoe, and then ‘earth’ 
the plants up. Should the potatoes be affected with disease, do not use the same 
seed, or plant the crop on the same ground during the next season. ' ’ In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Mr. J. Bradford said he had found potato growing hard 
work, and a fight with worms and disease, although when the crop was sown on 
new ground he had found the potatoes free from worms. Mr. L. Neighbour 
preferred round seed for sets, because round seed was more economical and pro- 
duced, just as good a crop. He agreed that it was not advisable to sow diseased 
seed, and preferred selecting seed from another locality. Mr. E. R. Heath 
found wire worms very troublesome. If land was suitable, he thought it would 
pay to grow more potatoes, especially in that district. Mr. S. Collett had grown 
potatoes with good results. “Circular Heads’’ were once a good variety, but 
be had not seen any for several years. Potatoes and beans grown alternately 
would assist each other. Mr. L. Heath favored harrowing potatoes after they 
were up several inches. He obtained best results from Up-to-dates and Pink-eyes, 
and preferred cut seed. Mr. E. Hodgson had proved Bismarks to be a good 
variety. He had also been troubled with wire worms, except when the crop had 
been grown on new land. 


ROCKWOOD. 

June 25th. — Present: 21 members and visitors. 

Tractoe V. Horses. — In the course of a paper d^^ling with this subject, Mr. 
H. T. Stacey expressed the opinion that the farmer who used a tractor would 
not be able entirely to dispense with horses. It would be profitable, he thought, 
where a team of 10 or 12 horses was engaged, to sell six horses. The following 
figures of expenses in connection with the tractor were quoted: — Interest on 
£550 (price of tractor), at 6 per cent., £33; ploughing 400 acres each year, in- 
cluding oil and fuel consumption, £40; depreciation in value for one year, £30; 
repairs and renewals per year, £15 — total £118. His tractor had been able to- 
plough about acres an hour with a four-furrow plough. He had found that 
it was not advisable to overload the tractor in light soil, bwause of the tendency 
to slip and “dig in.” The better plan was to travel faster on a higher gear, 
rather than to make the work heavy and travel at a slow' pace. On hard land 
the tractor was able to do heavy work quite comfortably. The tractor of medium 
weight was able to travel fast, and when pulling a light load it could be driven 
up hill without changing gears. The cost of employing horses ho considered to be 
as follows: — Chaff for six horses to plough 400 acres at 5 tons per horse, with 
chaff at £4 per ton, £120; paddocking for 26 weeks at 2 b. per horse, £25 123.; 
interest on cost of harness and gear (£160), at 6 per cent., £9 63.; death of 
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horses, depreciation, men’s overtime feeding horses, 200 days, at 3a. per day 
£30 — total £189 ISs., showing a total of £71 1^. in favor of the tractor. Mr! 
Stacey stated that he intended doing most of the cropping with the tractor, and 
when favorable conditions prevailed it was his intention to attach a light to 
the tractor and work at night. One hour each morning was all that was 
required to prepare the tractor for a day’s work. He felt certain that ho could 
go to the tractor at 8 o’clock, prepare it for work, and knock off at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and then have done more in that time than a man with six 
horses 

The TRACTOR.-^The following paper, under the title, Observations and Data 
Collected with One Season’s Work on a Tractor,” was read by Mr. A. M. 
Wilkins: — ”Many farmers are at present giving the subject, ‘Tractor power 
horse power on the farm,’ a good deal of thought. In presenting this paper 
to-night I feel that it may be necessary to qualify my statements; I may either 
find defects in tractor work, or greater advantages than arc at present apparent. 
The area of ground covered has been; — Ploughing with a 10-disc, approximately 
600 acres; cultivating 300 acres with a 25-tme spring-tooth cultivator. With the 
former the tractor is taken on second gear at the rate of, approximately, three 
miles an hour, and with the cultivator, on first gear, at the rate of, approximately, 
six miles per hour. Tractor work being new to me, I wished to find out as near 
as possible, the cost of running expenses. I made careful tests on various classes 
of land, and in doing so made no special efforts, either in relation to the area 
covered or the fuel consumption. Special efforts are quite all right for adver- 
tising purposes, but what the farmer is interested in i.s work done under normal 
conditions. In giving the figures, I do so, not to boom any particular make of 
tractor, but as perhaps a small help to those who have this matter under con- 
sideration. Details of the tests are as follows — Test No. 1. — 100 acres of rough, 
stumpy scrub land was ploughed in a very dry state. The soil was of rather 

a light nature, 50 per cent, being, sandy. The kerosine consumption was 68gallH., 
oil 4Jgalls., benzine 3pts., grease 31bs., water approximately Ipt. to every 10 
hours’ work (on smooth going the water consumption docs not amount to this). 
The time involved was six days of, approximately, 10 hours. This piece of 
land is situated about thr^e miles from the homestead, and a horse was used to 
go to and from work and to take out kerosine, &c. The costs were as follow; — 
Kerosine, £5 10s. 6d. ; oil, £1 8s. 2d.; benzine, Is. 2d.; grease, Is.; 2cwts. of chaff 
for horse, at £4 per ton, 8s.; driver’s wages, 6 days at 7s. per day, £2 2s.; 
driver’s keep, £1; total, £10 10s. lOd., or a little over 2s. per acre. By way 
of comparison, this same piece of land was worked last year, with the same 
plough and a team of nine horses. The land was in much the same condition. 
The horses had just come in from a long rest and were in very good condition. 
The time taken in ploughing was 10 days. As one Sunday would intervene, the 
horses had to be fed 11 days. The cost of same (allowing 3cwts. hay per day for 
nine horses), 33cwta., at £4 per ton, was £6 123.; driver’s wages, 6s. per day, £3 63.; 
driver’s keep, £1 12a.; fotal, £11 10s. This showed a slight balance in favor 
of the tractor. The distance from home in this case was in favor of the tractor, 
but the freshness of the team would about balance this, because I have found from 
long experience that about 10 acres over a good amount of land is a fair average 
for the horse team. Test No. 2. — This was conducted on 68 acres of heavy land, 
including some very steep climbs from the river frontage. The land was of an 
ugly, three-cornered shape, causing a lot of extra turning. This land had been 
lightly ploughed in November last. On the test taken it was ploughed again to a 
depth of 4in. in May. The kerosine consumption was 57gal]s., oil 2igalls., benzine 
ipt., grease 11b., time 35ihrs. This, on the same price for kerosine, oil, wages, &c., 
works out at a little under 29. No horse feed was used, the tractor being brought 
in at night. Test No, 3. — This consisted of cultivating the above 68 acres of 
land with the 25*tine cultivator. The kerosine consumption was 27galla., oil 
llgalls., benzine 1 tablespoonful, grease ilb., time 15i hours. The cultivator was 
taken on first gear and a wider cut could have been taken with ease, which would 
have shown a saving on these*' figures. (I may state that we have been in the 
habit of working six or seven horses in this cultivator, and the average day’s 
work was, approximately, 20 acres.) This works out at about lid. per acre. 
Either by adjusting the carburetter or increasing the load this could have been 
improved upon. The times given in all tests were from starting until the 
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stopping of the tractor for the day. Any time lost either in oiling the plough, 
giving attention to cither cultivator or tractor were counted as working hours. 
In arriving at the average cost of ploughing, &e., it is hard to give an estimate 
unless one is familiar with the class of land involved, because inueh depends on 
the condition of the soil, class of same, &o. As with a motor car, if the going 
is extra heavy, the fuel consumption increases; if light, a corresponding decrease 
takes place. I estimate that from 28. to 2s. 3d. should cover the ploughing cost 
in any class of land. One of the points that all farmers should take into con- 
sideration is the upkeep of the machine. This is more to be considered than 
the first purchase price. Any tractor or machine that is costly in upkeep does not 
appeal to a shrewd man. Apart from the cost of repairs, it so quickly depreciates 
in value from a selling point of view. I fe«‘l that my experience has been too 
short to give any very definite information in regard to this. Before having 
used a tractor, I heard many rumors as to the big outlay involved in keeping 
these machines in order. So far as my experience goes* T do not think that 
this should be the CAse. The working parts of the engine and transmission 
are so very carefully protected from dust that, to my mind, nothing short of 
sheer carelessness in the matter of good, clean, and sufficient lubrication would 
cause excessive wear. I have carefully examined all bearings after the season’s 
work, and as far as I can find, there is no apparent wear, except on the track 
pins. These, of course, are not protected from the dust, sand, &c. Much of our 
work has been under trying conditions, either in very dry sand or patches of 
mud and water have had to be passed through. Either would cause a certain 
amount of extra wear, as in the first oil would increase the wear, and in the latter 
the muddy water soon destroys the oil as a lubricant. We have covered 900 
acres, and, as far as I can judge, the pins will do about 1,500 acres. The cost 
of replacement is only a few pounds. As regards the track itself, that shows 
no wear, and I see no reason why its life should not, under ordinary conditions, 
be as long aa other parts of the tractor. In regard to scrub rolling, it only took 
a few rounds to convinc<? any practical man that the tractor was very much at 
home in work of this class. A fe^v points that impress themselves very forcibly 
<m me in regard to the tractor are that when your land is in good condition, you 
can push on very quickly with the work and take advantage of the conditions. 
How often many of us, after getting our fallow in excellent condition for receiv- 
ing the seed, have seen our season’s work spoile*! to the extent of several bushels 
to the acre by excessive wet. Had we been able to rush .the work through we 
would have had an even return. I would say to any farmer who contemplates 
buying a tractor, do not do so with the idea of going on in the wet weather. You 
can do this; but rather have your mind made up that when conditions arc 
favorable, you will have seed and super in readiness, and, as the old saying 
goes, ‘Make hay while the sun shines.’ Yon can do this without unduly tiring 
yourself. The handling of a tractor is a very easy job indeed, apart from the 
kno'wl^dge neecssary to keep same' in good order, and this does not take more 
than the knowledge necessary to get good results from any engine. On almost 
every up-to-date farm there is at least one who has sufficient knowledge of engines 
to do this. I feel sure any farm hand would much prefer sitting on a comfortable 
spring ‘Sent for a few hours extra, to urging on a tired team; for no matter 
how good a team one may possess, they will tire with long, continuous work. 
Where is the farmer who has not, at times, felt that he would like to put the 
plough or cultivator in a little deeper; but consideration for his team prevents 
him doing sof This is not so with the tractor. If vou do not overload, you can 
go to the depth you wish. I favor putting on a nice comfortable load, neither 
to underload or overload. I believe in this way the most economical results are 
obtained. I would say to every farmer, do not buy a tractor under the capacity 
of the job vou require of it; your tendency will be to increase the amount of 
• work done ; if you buy with a little reserve power you allow for this. Another 
point in favor of the tractor in a season like the present, where much delav has 
been caused by excessive wet, you simply close the throttle, and it needs no 
more attention until the land is again fit; but the horse team must be kept up to 
concert pitch if the animals are to do good work when needed again. There is 
no need for an engine, apart from the tractor, for chaff cutting; the power pulley 
will do this; or, if one combines irrigation with other work, the tractor can be 
used, and its ability to go over wet land without bogging or unduly packing the 
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sail makes it very suitable when a number of pumping sites are used. I believe 
there are several good makes of tractors on the market, and before deciding 
on any particular make, I would say to my fellow-farmers, study the question 
well and make sure that the make you decide upon can handle your soil, in the 
many different conditions that will be presented to you, and to obtain the best 
results from any make, impress on your driver, ‘Lubrication,’ and again, 
‘Lubrication.’” Mr. H. C. Hodgson then read a short paper. He thought 
that for a small farm the tractor might be worked more cheaply than a team 
of horses, but for a young man just making a start he was of the opinion that 
more satisfaction would be obtained widi horse power for working the land. 
A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the papers. Mr. A. Henley con- 
sidered that the day of the tractor for farm work had arrived; but there was one 
disadvantage against the universal adoption of the tractor, and that was that 
fuel had to be obtained from overseas, which necessitated the expenditure of 
capital to outside countries. The tractor would also mean that less labor would 
be required, and a certain number of men would be bound to be thrown out of 
employment. With the horse team everything required to work them could be 
produced on the farm. Mr. E. Heath favored the tractor. The machines were 
only in their infancy, and there was no doubt that many improvements would 
be made in the near fii|ure. In the ease of a young man who favored horses 
making a start on a holding, it would be necessary for him to purchase a team 
of eight horses, erect stables, and sheds for chaff, &c., whilst a tractor would 
only cost from £300 to £700. The land required for grazing the horses could 
be more profitably utilised by grazing sheep, of which six could be kept where 
one horse grazed. Mr. Steed was of the opinion that a farmer who only cropped 
600 acres could not profitably invest in a tractor. Mr. L. Tucker favored the 
tractor, but he believed it would not be advisable to discard the horses altogether. 
Several other members discussed the papers, the iT!a,joTity expressing a preference 
for the tractor. 


ASHBOURNE, May 28th. — Seven members attended the monthly meeting, when 
a paper, ” Blaeksmithing on the Farm,” was contributed by Mr. F. Allingame. 
A programme for the ensuing year was also arranged. 

BALHANNAH, June Ist — Mr, E, Leishman (Orchard Instructor and Inspector 
for the Hills Districts) read a paper, “Pruning,” and an excellent discussion 
ensued. 

KANGAKILLA, May 25th. — Mr. B. Fowler (Manager of the Blackwood Experi- 
mental Orchard) attended the meeting, and addressed the members on the work 
being carried out at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. He also dealt with the 
most suitable varieties of peaches for canning. The cause of fruit trees dying 
was also discussed. It was stated that young trees should be planted at the same 
depth as when taken from the nursery. 

LONGWOOD, May 26th, — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the 
homestead of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. B. Coles). The afternoon was devoted 
to an instinctive pruning demonstration. After tea, provided by Mrs. Coles, 
had been partaken of, the Hon. Secretary presented the annual report. A number 
of interesting and well-attended meetings had been held during the year, and 
profitable discussions entered into. 

McGILLiyBAY, May 29th. — Mr. W. Wehlaek contributed a short paper, “Pre- 
vention of Bush Fires,” in which he contended that if neighboring farmers were 
to co-operate during the time set aside for burning scrub, very few fires would get 
out of control, and the danger of damaging settlers’ property would be con- 
siderably reduced. 

SHOAL BAY, May 29th. — The Chairman (Mr. H. Noske) delivered an address, 
“Topdressing of Pastures,” and a good discussion followed. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLAN DALK EAST. 

June 22nd.— Present: 15 members. 

Sand in Horses. Mr, S. H. Butler road extracts from the Departmental 
Bulletin, “Sand in Horses, “ and in the discussion that followed Mr. W. Laslett 
said he had found treacle and milk a good cure for horses troubled witli sand. Mr. 
C. Griffin noticed that horses scoured when they had sand, especially when they 
commenced work after a long spell, which he considered assisted in passing the 
^sand out of the horses, Mr. Laslett did not recommend the use of a dreiieli unless 
the horses were very bad. Mr. A. Yateman had found coffee an effective remedy 
Mr. A. Kieslebach suggested giving the horses three or four packets of salts cadi 
week. Mr. Butler thought each horse should have half a packet of salts mixed 
with the feed each day. 


KYBYBOLITE (Avci'agc aimual rainfall, 22iii.), 

May 24th. — Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work) attended the 
meeting and gave an instructive address, “The Improvement of Pastures,” deal- 
ing principally with the seeding, manuring, feeding, and harvesting of Subter- 
ranean clover. In the short discussion which followed, Mr. A. E. Collier advo- 
cated the assistance of native grasses, instead of cultivating imported fodders. 
Mr.*Spafford stated that once the land had been cultivated, the natural grasses 
took, too long to recover their natural quantity, and they were forced to use the 
introduced article to secure a good supply of herbage. Mr. S. Shepherd spoke 
at length on the suitability and success of Subterranean clover on Kybybolite 
soils; he also said that the natural grasses would recover move quickly after 
cultivation if lucerne was grown with a crop of ulieal. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

June 9th. 

Lung WORMS in Sheep. — The following paper was read by Mr. R. McCormick: 
— “It may seem to the ordinary observer that there is no immediate eonnoction 
between lice, flies, aud other external parasites of stock and those which infest 
the inside of the body, such as lungworm, tapeworm, &c.; but modern science 
has proved that the connection is a very real one, so that dipping, which is so 
emphatically recommended, is a very sure way of reducing the troubles caused by 
internal whrms. Tlic lambs or hoggets affected with lungworm are known to 
most sheepmen on wet country, but it is by no means sucli country alone that 
is infected. Animals harboring the worms may be found in .some of tlip driest 
areas of Australia, but it must be admitted that the cold wet country is a most 
conducive factor to the trouble that arises from sucIj worms. Lambs or hoggets 
are far mofe liable to be affected than older sheep, and generally by a luoftvnisli, 
thread-like worm, which lives chiefly in the air passa^.s of the lungs, and causes 
bronchitis, while older sheep often develop inflammation of the lungs from the 
visitation of another specie^, white and threadlike, which, however, is also quite 
common in lambs. The symptoms are as follow: — After the heat of summer 
is over, aud nights are getting colder, or dqwy, the majority of the flock will 
begin to fall off in condition and develop a husky cough, especially when dis- 
turbed. Their ears hang, and tlicir genei-al appeai-ance is a dejected air, while 
after a fit of coughing ropey .saliva \nM hang from the jaws. They will often 
scour badly, but this is generally due to a corapliication, ami is not an essential 
symptom. Wliile weakening, the lambs will often graze on tlieir knws, and a 
symptom which is at once apparent is the sinking (»f the eyes in their sockets. 
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R is qmte . likely that other diseases will exist in cqnjaifetion with worms, bepause 
any weakening disease is favorable to the develapmeijt’- of lungworms, and fluke 
may often be found in the liver, or tapeworms in the bowels. It may be a 
spbtting of straws to decide whether the lungwonns have-cauSed death, or whether 
some other parasite has been responsible. Prom a practical point of view this 
doei? not matter much, because treatment for one will be helpful in getting rid 
of another. All authorities agree that the embryo worm finds its way into the 
system through the mouth, but there -is a divergence of opinion as to what 
happens then—whether the young worms pass from the food in the throat to the 
air pipes, or whether they find their way into the lungs by wriggling up the 
gullet, and then into the air pipes. A very practical hint for prevention is 
thereby obtained, nataely, that immature, delicate worms may be attacked more 
satisfactorily in the stomach or blood than the more resistant ones in the air 
passages. On this account licks containing brine are as equally useful in fighting 
this trouble, as that of parasitism of the digestive tract; they form a first line 
of defence, and sulphate of iron or cop|>er may be added up to two or three per 
cent, of their weight with considerable benefit, except that the astringent taste 
of such salts often causes young sheep to neglect the licks. The immature worms 
are, however, extremely susceptible to arsenic in quantities that are safe medicinal 
doses for the sheep, and which act as a tonic on the animal. The drug, too, is 
cliemically very active, and is rapidly passed into the circulation, added to which 
it has the advantage of being easily given in liquid or pellet form, either of which 
are commonly used for the stomach and bowel worms, and prove equally effectual, 
if not more so, for luugworms. Perhaps the most important factor to remember 
is the resistance of the worms to drought conditions, and the absolute necessity 
for cleaning infected pastures.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. D. A. 
Collins said the best preventive of stomach worms was to keep the sheep in good 
(condition, so that they would be able to resist the ravages of the parasites. He 
had made it a practice of turning the weaned lambs into green fodder, preferably 
rape, whicli was accounted a first-class preventive of the worms. Immediately 
symptoms of lungworra were noticed, the animals should be drenched, so that 
the parasitical hosts should not be given an opportunity to develop. A suitable 
lick was also useful as a remedy in combating the disease. Mr. J. Buck said 
he had been troubled witli worms while farming at Naracoorte, but he had pot 
met with the same difficulty at Moorak. TJiere he had found the animals retro- 
graded in condition immediately after shearing, and upon a post-mortem 
examination being performed, a .small worm was found in the bowels. Last year 
he turned out lambs upon oaten stubble with excellent results. Mr. G. Gurry 
agreed that the frequent changing of paddocks in order to maintain the sheep 
in good health was one of the surest means of combating wonns. Many people 
had found that kerosinc as a drench was much more effective than many of the 
patent drenches placed on the market. Mr. J. Ke«?gan, in dealing with the life 
history of the stomach worm, said either buimiug or cultivation had the effect 
of destroying the nucleus of the wonii. The parasites grew to maturity in the 
intestines of the sheep, and were passed out to enter again in conjunction with 
fodder. Outside the carcass the worms never exceeded one-thirtieth of an inch 
in length, but within the body they attained the length of about 2in. The reason 
why lambs succumbed to the complaint more readily than matured sheep was that 
they were less able to withstand the ravages of the worm than grown animals. 
Copper sulphate in solution was a most effective drench, but caution should be 
observed in regard to the strength. One or two animals should be drenched 
before the whole flock was treated. The best means of dealing with lungworm 
was a hypodermic injection of chloroform and turpentine. 


NARACOORTE (Average annu^, rainfall, 22.60m.). 

May 12tb.— T^resent: seven members. 

I-*ESTS AND How TO Dkal WITH THEM.— Mr. W. W. Gould contributed a paper 
on this subject. Rabbits, he said, were tJie worst pest for the man on the 
land, because they ate the best of the grass or crop. If there were no rabUts, he 








